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The last quarter century has witnessed a renaissance in international peace- 
making, peacekeeping, and peace-enforcement. In this context, a growing 
policy toolkit has assigned itself the task of rebuilding nations and states, 
economies and consumers, governments and polities, cities and citizens. 
These new regimes of post-conflict management have coevolved with a new 
kind of environment. 

Yet upon close inspection, today’s post-conflict environment reveals it- 
self to be the strange product of a particular historical moment. The inter- 
ventions in this collection expose the ways in which post-conflict space is 
made as much as it is found. By denaturalizing the post-conflict environ- 
ment in this way, these studies argue that the ostensible problem such spaces 
represent can only be understood in relation to the solutions proposed to fix 
them. That is, a post-conflict environment is as much constituted by the 
techno-politics of its international management as by the conflict itself. 
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Introduction 


The Post-conflict Environment 
A Genealogy 


DANIEL BERTRAND MONK AND JACOB MUNDY 


In surveying the range of efforts for peace, the concept of peace-building as the 
construction of a new environment should be viewed as the counterpart of 
preventive diplomacy. 


—BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI, An Agenda for Peace, emphasis added 


IN 1992, UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali authored a ground- 
breaking policy document in which he presented the vision of “a United Na- 
tions capable of maintaining international peace and security, of securing 
justice and human rights and of promoting, in the words of the [UN] Char- 
ter, ‘social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom.’”! Entitled 
An Agenda for Peace, this document, requested by an unprecedented UN Secu- 
rity Council summit meeting featuring the heads of all the current govern- 
ments on the Council, assessed the United Nations’ capacity for peacekeep- 
ing and introduced the rationale for a decade of preventive diplomacy that 
followed its publication.” 

No less significantly, the report also contributed immensely to the intel- 
lectual foundations of what would eventually come to be known as the Re- 
sponsibility to Protect (R2P) paradigm. In R2P, the international community 
negotiated the competing demands of state sovereignty and international 
human rights, conditionally favoring the latter in cases when states were ei- 
ther the agents of, or indifferent to, what the International Commission on 
State Sovereignty called the “avoidable catastrophes” of the late twentieth 
century: “mass murder, rape, and starvation.”? The R2P Doctrine, as the UN 
2005 World Summit’s Outcome Documents make clear, implies 
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Clear and unambiguous acceptance by all governments of the collective in- 
ternational responsibility to protect populations from genocide, war crimes, 
ethnic cleansing and crimes against humanity. Willingness to take timely 
and decisive collective action for this purpose, through the Security Council, 
when peaceful means prove inadequate and national authorities are mani- 
festly failing to do it.4 


The forms of intervention conceived of and acted upon in the period between 
the publication of these two documents—and to some extent, since—has 
presupposed something more than action strictly delimited to forestall or 
mitigate what Samantha Power described as emergent “problem|[s] from 
hell”: ethnic cleansing, genocide, and forced migration. Boutros-Ghali’s 
1992 report already anticipated a necessary corollary to the new preventive 
diplomacy and peacekeeping regimes: a sphere of action he referred to as 
“post-conflict peace-building.” Indeed, in the period between the publica- 
tion of An Agenda for Peace and the UN General Assembly’s adoption of the 
R2P principles, an entire technocracy for managing the post-conflict phase of 
international humanitarian intervention would come into existence. More- 
over, the invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq in 2001 and 2003 also accelerated 
the creation of an emergent field of expertise in post-conflict action, with 
subsidiary proficiencies in “post-conflict assessment,” “post-conflict manage- 
ment,” “post-conflict recovery,” and “post-conflict development.”® In the 
process, the forms of action required to establish and nurture institutions and 
infrastructure under post-conflict conditions came to be seen as something 
distinct from, and independent of, the political circumstances that occa- 
sioned the need for them to begin with. So complete has been the profession- 
alization of post-conflict management as a kind of expertise that, without 
any hint of irony, the RAND Corporation published a Beginner’s Guide to 
Nation-Building in 2007.’ 

The principal argument advanced in this collection, however, is that the 
post-conflict environment that is acted upon by this new international tech- 
nocracy of peacebuilding is in fact an extension of the politics from which 
that technocracy seeks to distinguish itself. Indeed, as we outline in the spe- 
cific case studies collected here, the very idea of a post-conflict environment 
unselfconsciously advances the forms of structural violence that are, in many 
instances, underlying causes of armed conflict to begin with. Repeatedly, we 
find that pragmatic assessments of the “post-conflict environment” are at 
the same time continuations of the same logic whereby the international 
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community has identified certain of its members as “fragile” or “failed” 
states, and in the process ratified a contemporary history of intervention. 
Indeed, we understand the post-conflict environment to be the necessary 
corollary to the “failed state,” in a very precise sense. Leading theorists of late 
warfare like Mary Kaldor and Paul Collier have described the last two decades 
of mass armed violence as “wars of state unmaking” and “development in 
reverse.”® The international, and increasing transnational, response has 
been the multiplication of knowledges and techniques of state- and nation- 
building.’ If the conflict environment is said to be one of “weak,” “fragile,” or 
“failed” nation-states—so the thinking goes—then the emergence of the late 
post-conflict environment is one where the remaking of identities, bodies, 
polities, economies, and governments within Neoliberal constraints is regu- 
larly treated as paramount. Our aim, in this collection, is to render that rea- 
soning reflexive: we trace how the post-conflict environment of the new 
technocracy’s imagination is “imagineered” a priori as the site of a new mis- 
sion civilisatrice.'° 


THE ORIGINS OF THE POST-CONFLICT ENVIRONMENT 


A grim history attends the rise of this new post-conflict technocracy. On one 
hand, the end of a bipolar geopolitical order marked by the fall of the Soviet 
Union influenced the cessation of a number of long-standing conflicts. On 
the other hand, the end of global bipolarity has led to the efflorescence of 
violent struggles, and these have challenged both the perceptions of, and 
responses to, old and seemingly new repertoires of peace and violence. With 
respect to the so-called new wars, it is important to note that the 1990s wit- 
nessed the outbreak of a significant number of conflicts. Iraq, Somalia, Yugo- 
slavia, Haiti, Rwanda, Algeria, Sierra Leone, Kosovo, Chechnya, East 
Timor—to name just a few horrors—loom large in histories of post-conflict 
peacebuilding." Not only because a number of these conflicts presented the 
international community with a persistent “intervention dilemma” during 
the hostilities, but because their cessation posed even larger challenges to 
established conventions of peacekeeping. 

The new landscapes of UN action since the end of the Cold War correlate 
with the rise of new techniques of peace examined in this volume. If one 
were to place former Yugoslavia in a special category all its own, it is notable 
that the UN mission to help resolve international disputes seemingly be- 
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came an endangered species in the 1990s: Iraq-Kuwait, Rwanda-Uganda, 
Chad-Libya, and Eritrea-Ethiopia being the only cases. Similarly, UN decolo- 
nization missions were few and met with varied outcomes: a smooth and 
successful referendum delivering independence to Namibia, a still- 
stalemated referendum process in the Moroccan-occupied Western Sahara, 
and East Timor’s bloody rejection of autonomy under Indonesian rule in 
1999. With internal conflicts becoming the dominant mode of warfare since 
the Second World War, most UN missions were tasked with the management 
of civil wars and inter-communal conflicts that either ended with the Cold 
War, began because it ended, or radically mutated with the loss of super- 
power inputs: Angola, Nicaragua, Cambodia, El Salvador, Mozambique, So- 
malia, Georgia (Abkhazia), Haiti, Liberia, Rwanda, Tajikistan, Guatemala, 
Sierra Leone, Central African Republic, Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(DRC), Burundi, and, of course, the former Yugoslavia (Croatia, Macedonia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Serbia, and Kosovo). More recently, the United Nations 
has launched peacekeeping and peacebuilding initiatives in Afghanistan, 
Côte d’Ivoire, and the Darfur conflict (Sudan, Chad, and the Central African 
Republic), while reinforcing efforts in the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
East Timor, and Haiti. Haiti, indeed, has become the subject of a half-dozen 
UN missions since 1993. 

At the same time, it is important to note that the United Nations’ mo- 
nopoly over these practices has been tenuous. New players have entered the 
fields of peace maintenance and rebuilding nation-states. Often in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations, the European Union has deployments to the 
former Yugoslavia, Chad, the DRC, and, at least on paper, the border be- 
tween Egypt and the Gaza Strip. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) has increasingly inserted itself into the management of post-conflict 
conditions too. Starting with its legitimate (Bosnia and Herzegovina) and 
dubious (Kosovo) interventions into the conflicts in former Yugoslavia, 
NATO has since assumed roles in stability operations in Afghanistan, pro- 
tecting shipping near the Gulf of Aden from Somali pirates, and, in 2011, 
conducting an armed humanitarian intervention in Libya at the behest of 
the UN Security Council and in coordination with the Arab League.” 

This, then, is the context in which the international community em- 
barked upon an unprecedented range of peacekeeping and peacebuilding 
missions. No fewer than twenty-five UN missions were put into effect be- 
tween the arrival of blue helmets in Angola in 1989 and the United States-led 
occupation of Afghanistan in 2002. Militarized humanitarian interventions 
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likewise marked the new security terrain of the 1990s with high-profile ac- 
tions in Somalia, pre- and post-genocide Rwanda, Haiti, Bosnia, Kosovo, East 
Timor, and Sierra Leone.” No less significantly, these are also the conditions 
under which new post-conflict technocracies of peacebuilding would 
emerge, gain legitimacy, and eventually eclipse traditional peacekeeping 
functions. 

The monumental scale of the enterprise just described has coincided 
with a Taylorization of action; in the aggregate of these cases, one witnesses 
a situation in which the new technocracy of peacebuilding defines the post- 
conflict environment in terms of constituent “fragments” of civil society so 
that it can “re-assemble” them according to its own highly specialized divi- 
sion of labor. As a result, the peacebuilders’ post-conflict environment is 
characterized as the locus where specific protocols of transitional justice, 
transitional governance, and economic aid, reconstruction, and develop- 
ment are to be implemented. The World Bank’s 2011 World Development Re- 
port describes the same “core tools” of peacebuilding quite succinctly, as the 
transformation or provision of “institutions that deliver citizen security, jus- 
tice, and jobs.” So successful is this schematization of the post-conflict en- 
vironment that investments in these forms of institutionalization are them- 
selves often treated as correlates of sustainable peace and checks against 
recidivism into war. 


CRITICAL PERSPECTIVES ON THE POST-CONFLICT CONDITION 


This identification of peacebuilding with institutionalization—and more 
specifically, with the introduction of the institutions of the liberal state— 
has occasioned a measure of critical analysis both within the peacebuilding 
technocracy and without. These criticisms align with two distinct, though 
related, understandings of Liberalism. Stakeholders in the peacebuilding 
paradigm derive epistemic legitimacy for institutionalization—as have “na- 
tion builders” like George W. Bush—from what is commonly referred to as 
the “Democratic Peace” paradigm. Drawing upon a tradition of political re- 
search that has claimed (largely on normative or institutionalist grounds) 
that democracies tend not to wage war on other democracies, liberal peace- 
builders have reverse-engineered the same democratic peace into a program 
of action.'® Here, the introduction or re-introduction of institutions charac- 
teristic to liberal democracies into post-conflict conditions (democratic gov- 
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ernance, independent judiciaries, and free markets) becomes an action plan 
for peacebuilders. The problem, as peacebuilders themselves frame it, is that 
a liberal project is advanced through illiberal means. “The governance of 
post-conflict territories by the United Nations embodies a central policy di- 
lemma,” Simon Chesterman argues. “[H]ow does one help a population pre- 
pare for democratic governance and the rule of law by imposing a form of 
benevolent autocracy?” With some variations, stakeholders and advocates 
of the liberal peacebuilding paradigm have, like Chesterman, suggested that 
the paradox of undemocratic democratization is an irreducible feature of 
peace transitions. It is, in other words, a necessary evil to be mitigated by 
introducing forms of “accountability and consultation” into transitional ad- 
ministrations, and by inviting local populations to become stakeholders “in 
the creation of... [political] structures, and in the process by which power is 
transferred.” 18 Roland Paris has expressed a similar sentiment succinctly, ar- 
guing for “Institutionalization before Liberalization (IBL).” The only other 
alternative, some liberal peacebuilders argue, is to advance the same process 
in reverse. For example, Jack Snyder has not only argued that the nurturing 
of civil society must precede democratization, but that institutionalization 
of democratization prior to the emergence of civil society is actually a cause 
of ethno-political violence to begin with.” Each of these approaches 
amounts to roughly the same thing: they are efforts to acknowledge and at 
the same time disavow the illiberal dialectic of liberal peacebuilding by treat- 
ing it as a sequencing problem instead. 

Critics outside of the peacebuilding technocracy have tended to dismiss 
the reverse-engineering of the liberal peace just described and have com- 
monly treated it as the form of imperialism characteristic to the historical 
present. As M. A. Mohamed Salih has suggested in an analysis of the political 
economy of the liberal peace, “built in” to the project of peacebuilding is “a 
discrepancy between political and economic liberalization” that repeatedly 
sacrifices the former in favor of the latter, and thus substitutes a species of 
pacification for peace.” Implicitly, this kind of criticism resonates with a vi- 
sion of Neoliberalism that Naomi Klein has termed “the shock doctrine.””” 
According to this understanding of events, post-disaster conditions, whether 
natural or anthropogenic, emerge as opportunities for advancing a coercive, 
totalizing economic order in which only markets are “free.” 

The most important studies of the liberal peacebuilding paradigm, how- 
ever, have already begun to approach the concerns we raise explicitly here: 
that the premises of peacebuilding—as well as many criticisms of it—are “af- 
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firmative,” in the sense that they are complicit with what they would undo. 
Theodor Adorno once referred to “affirmative” critique as a kind of “grovel- 
ing criticism.” In mistaking itself for the transcendence it finds absent in its 
object (in this case, Liberal peacebuilding’s own self-understanding), cri- 
tique reveals itself to be a re-affirmation of the merely existent.?° 

John Heathershaw advances a parallel argument when he notes, in refer- 
ence to the writings of Roland Paris, that “critical works are incorporated by 
discourse and become the new dogma.” Although Heathershaw sublimates 
the notion of totality implicit in this position to the discursive sphere (call- 
ing it “an intertextual process”), he nevertheless works through the other- 
wise unexamined language of the dominant peacebuilding paradigms to re- 
veal how, in asserting a problematic coincidence of identity and 
positivity—that is, peacebuilding and its own notion—the “pragmatic” dis- 
course of peacebuilding reveals itself to have been normative all along. For 
this reason, pragmatic peacebuilding is actually part of the same politics 
from which it purports to set itself apart. Measured against its own concept, 
then, “peace building is not essentially liberal.”*5 

Heathershaw and Lambach are also correct to point out that implicit in 
current examinations of peacebuilding are a series of problematic assump- 
tions about the post-conflict environment itself.” Indeed, it would be fair to 
say that in the “post-conflict” lie the unexamined premises of peacebuild- 
ing, both as the geographically typical site and the epistemic ground of inter- 
vention. Relying on the logic of a critical geopolitics, Heathershaw and Lam- 
bach challenge those premises; they treat as ideological the “Unitarian” 
optic of academic researches on the post-conflict condition, which advance 
an unexamined “territorialization of space.””’ Here, in other words, the nor- 
mative horizons of undivided sovereignty and bounded territoriality are 
projected onto the post-conflict environment as part of a problematic “po- 
litical ontology.” They therefore propose a “re-conceptualization of our (spa- 
tial) frames for understanding the post-conflict” that privileges the multiple, 
the hybrid, and trans-national socius.”® 


THE POST-CONFLICT ENVIRONMENT: AN IMMANENT APPROACH 
Accepting the implications while refusing the methodological conclusions 


of this sophisticated and important research, the present collection treats 
the post-conflict environment as a reification that is irreducible, and this is 
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why we distinguish it from Heathershaw’s term: post-conflict condition. More 
to the point, the theoretical position guiding the empirical researches pre- 
sented in this volume is that the negation of the “Unitarian” perspective 
does not necessarily corroborate the identification of post-conflict conditions 
as its contrary: a space of contested and de-territorialized multiplicities that 
is “interspatial”—in Heathershaw and Lambach’s terms—to the degree that 
it is negotiated between local and global frames. This is not to suggest that 
the “state in society” approach advanced by Heathershaw fails to resonate 
with a number of our own conclusions. But our aim here is not to retrieve an 
authentic post-conflict condition out of its misprision, so much as it is to 
understand how that misprision is productively constituted by and within 
the thinking of the peacebuilding technocracies, with real political effects. 
In this sense, this collection aspires to advance what David Campbell (para- 
phrasing Foucault) has described as the need for “problematization of prob- 
lematizations.” Here we apply this approach to contemporary fields of ex- 
pertise concerning the post-conflict environment.” The problem of the 
post-conflict environment is at the same time an urgent problem in the his- 
tory of thought. 

A simple and unoriginal observation—one shared by all the contributors 
to this project—can be interpolated as our common point of departure. It is 
the acknowledgement that violent conflicts, from brief episodes of mass 
armed warfare to decades of quiet government repression, are never entirely 
over. From Clausewitz to Weber to Foucault, social and strategic theorists 
have long recognized that the line between peace and war is one drawn by 
politics, not by nature. Commencing from this observation might suggest 
that our study has a weak purchase on the terrain we wish to explore. But we 
are in fact interested in how various efforts to claim mastery over the post- 
conflict environment necessarily confound themselves in their efforts to de- 
fine the space, time, and constituent objects of intervention. If there is any 
blurring of the lines between peace and conflict, that obfuscation is an effect 
of the “war” for the post-conflict environment itself. Those struggles, their 
antagonists, genres of knowledge, sites of contestation, tacit ideologies, 
and—most importantly—their traceable repercussions, are this collection’s 
principal concern.°° 

The other intuition that grounds this study and affiliates our various 
contributions is a shared rejection of a common definition of the post- 
conflict environment. We view as hopelessly circular any effort to arrive at 
an operational definition or a theoretical model of the post-conflict environ- 
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ment empirically from a set of a priori axioms. We instead work immanently 
through the image of the post-conflict environment that stakeholders pres- 
ent as they plan to go about reforming it, as well as through the gaps in the 
“picture” that emerge as a result of stubborn political realities’ refusal to con- 
form with their depiction. We do so, with the precise ambition to show how 
the “imaginative geography”—to cite Edward Said*'!—of a dominant geopo- 
litical order presents itself to view in the ways that the same order imagines 
the sites that risk either falling out of, or may successfully be integrated 
within, its own logic. The paradox, of course, is that the order that would 
seek to tame the post-conflict environment is the same that produces it, and 
so our key observations here are once again about the post-conflict environ- 
ment that emerges as a reification of a Neoliberal present’s ambiguous rela- 
tion to a kind of violence from which it cannot be entirely separated. Hence 
the studies here question institutionally disparate yet functionally similar 
efforts to construct a pragmatic problem-solution dyad—that is, a “prob- 
lematization.” Our effort to problematize these problematizations begins 
with the observation that the dyad refuses to recognize the dialectical rela- 
tion between its two components. Each study in this collection then details 
how the forced dyadic organization, in an effort to structure the world as 
such, derails itself. Previous studies of the disciplines and technologies of the 
post-conflict environment have been content to stop at basic questions of 
whether or not the problem has been properly diagnosed and so whether or 
not the prescription fits the disease. We invert this picture and ask how the 
medicine is likewise symptomatic of the “disease.” 

An already noted example of this approach is Campbell’s (1998) study of 
post-conflict Bosnia, which sought to account for the emergence of a par- 
ticular solution (territorial division) to the alleged problem tormenting the 
Bosnian polity (ethnic conflict). He does so not just by denaturalizing the 
statement of the problem (that is, questioning ethnic framing of the con- 
flict), but more importantly by elucidating the limits of contemporary lib- 
eral political thought that produced, spatialized, and legitimated such Solo- 
monic illiberality across the Bosnian landscape (in the form of its partition). 
Campbell’s study is much more than a critique of the ethnic conflict litera- 
ture of the 1990s. It is a thoroughgoing interrogation of a genre of thought 
and action that locates the solution to violent conflict in the “rightsizing” of 
state and sub-state boundaries. An interrogation whose objective is not to 
discard territorialized power-sharing as a “core tool” —to borrow, again, from 
the World Bank—in the effort to imagineer durable post-conflict environ- 
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ments. It is an interrogation that seeks to expose the tragedy of the core 
tool’s complicity in the production of the initial problem and, more impor- 
tantly, its complicity in the reproduction of the ideational and practical lim- 
its that ironically give it warrant while constraining its ability to achieve its 
promises. 

In this collection, we perform similar evaluations of the core tools that 
have emerged within and from the post-conflict environments of the past 
two decades, namely, statebuilding, peacebuilding, transitional justice, refu- 
gee management, reconstruction, and finance and redevelopment. The 
cases in each study—respectively, Sierra Leone, Iraqi Kurdistan, Algeria, Pal- 
estinians, Kosovo, and Lebanon—have not been selected because they repre- 
sent particularly telling deployments of the core tools. As with almost any 
post-conflict environment, one could apply the analysis developed in this 
collection to elucidate the doxa that operationalize the core tools norma- 
tively while at the same time rendering them self-defeating pragmatically. 
The cases in this collection instead reflect the contributors’ deep familiarity 
with the environments themselves. When coupled with collectively shared 
hermeneutic suspicions about the co-constitutive relationship between im- 
ages or the post-conflict environment and the techniques of post-conflict 
management, this familiarity has constellated a new and immanent critique 
of an immense field of practice in international security. 


IMAGINATIVE GEOGRAPHIES OF PEACE 


We apply this immanent approach to a series of case studies. The cases under 
examination here were chosen because they elucidate the most dominant 
regimes of knowledge and practice within the techno-politics of contempo- 
rary post-conflict management: statebuilding, peacebuilding, transitional 
justice, resettlement, reconstruction, and redevelopment aid. Our goal is not 
to offer a global atlas of the post-conflict environment nor is it to provide a 
total history of Neoliberal peacebuilding through a series of geographically 
and temporally balanced case studies. The geographic scope of the contribu- 
tions here—the authors’ ethnographic, historiographic, geographic, econo- 
graphic, and politicographic encounters in Eastern Europe, Southwest Asia, 
and Northwest Africa—should not be the terrain on which this volume is 
read and deliberated. On the one hand, we recognize the eminence of post- 
conflict zones in Latin America and Central and Southeast Asia, as well as 
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East and Central Africa. On the other hand, we dismiss the criticism that this 
collection is missing key cases or essential conflict sites. That the following 
chapters are intended as case studies of the subject conflicts—Sierra Leone, 
Iraqi Kurdistan, Algeria, Palestinian refugee camps, Kosovo, and Lebanon—is 
the first misperception that has to be abandoned. The chapters in this collec- 
tion are rather case studies of totalizing logics. As each chapter argues, each 
logic elaborates an imaginative geography of conflict in those spaces, a geog- 
raphy that then warrants the precise ameliorative intervention from the 
very logic that has rendered that space as problematic. These are not just case 
studies of how theories of post-conflict management produce realities at the 
ideational level, they are also studies of how those self-legitimating realities 
become operationalized in the techno-political interventions of post- 
conflict managers. 

The larger point being that we are not out to dismantle Neoliberal peace- 
building by repeatedly demonstrating that it operates through the produc- 
tion of self-serving yet self-destructing constructs. Indeed, Neoliberal peace- 
building works quite effectively, but not in the ways in which these paradigms 
imagine themselves, their work, and the post-conflict worlds they make. The 
ways in which the constructs actually work and the broader ways in which 
they are effective cannot be accounted for within the given peacebuilding 
paradigms’ self-understandings. The chapters in this collection are thus at- 
tempts to account for the productive and destructive capacities of late Neo- 
liberal peacebuilding without relying upon or reproducing the epistemolo- 
gies and ontologies of statebuilding, peacebuilding, transitional justice, 
resettlement, reconstruction, and redevelopment aid. 


Statebuilding 


Following this program, Catherine Goetze interrogates interventionary 
techniques of statebuilding and transitional governance in post-war Sierra 
Leone. She identifies the driving problematization of statebuilding as one 
that premises state failure and dysfunctional polities as the conditions of 
possibility for violent conflict, which then become the conditions of neces- 
sity that require the intervention of late statebuilding theory and practices. 
Goetze first supplements this initial observation by unearthing similar as- 
sumptions embedded within two important strands of thought: one, eco- 
nomic models of an abstract pre-conflict environment and, two, empirical 
findings related to the human terrain of demobilized fighters in Sierra Le- 
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one’s post-conflict environment. Goetze then argues that domestic-level 
econometric analyses of civil war etiology, by omitting the international a 
priori, lack any analysis of actual economic structures. In the specific case of 
Sierra Leone, these pivotal yet nonetheless hypothetical assumptions about 
the essential nature of insurgents’ motives have been translated into a very 
real set of interventionary practices aimed at controlling the trade of “con- 
flict diamonds” so as to address the alleged sources of violence (i.e., rebel 
greed). The curiosity, for Goetze, is the extent to which rebel subjectivities are 
produced and morally shaded by these assumptions while the demonstrably 
predacious behavior of state actors and codependent foreign business inter- 
ests (vis-a-vis Sierra Leone’s lucrative diamond industry) have been implicitly 
rewarded and, indeed, are seen as essential to the stability of the post-conflict 
environment. As most of the studies in this volume admit, only the most na- 
ive observer of transitional governance would be shocked to discover illiberal 
politics lurking behind the mantle of Neoliberal peacebuilding. The point, 
rather, is that the analytical absence of the state and extra-state actors from 
contemporary accounts of civil war causation plays a legitimating function 
in post-conflict statebuilding and transitional governance activities. 


Peacebuilding 


If the act of distinguishing between state and non-state actors presents itself 
as a problematique of transitional governance, then the act of repairing trau- 
matized minds similarly becomes viewed as a necessary problem for peace- 
and nation-building practices to address. Given the preferred assumption 
that war is mainly psychologically produced and reproduced by those who 
have experienced its pain (rather than through structures that would other- 
wise implicate a field of stakeholders far beyond the sites of violence), Sarah 
Keeler explains that the normative consequent is the warrant to reconfigure 
trauma and suffering into acceptable ideal forms. Commencing from a criti- 
cal reading of the disjuncture between normative theorizations of the post- 
conflict environment and the general absence of its conflictual realities at 
the agent level, Keeler goes on to outline the historical context that has given 
rise to layers of trauma and suffering while also witnessing the increasing 
penetration of foreign interests into the Kurdish region following the 1991 
Gulf War. A clear consequence of these applications of routinized and gen- 
dered models of Selfhood is the denigration and dismissal of the multifari- 
ous and contradictory ways in which suffering is actually understood by its 
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subject persons and communities. Suffering, as viewed by universalist ap- 
proaches, Keeler stresses, is rarely understood to constitute a means of resis- 
tance, whether as political resistance to local tyranny or psychic resistance to 
foreign medical interventions. Equally, Keeler argues, the regulation of post- 
conflict minds under the rubric of post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) it- 
self constitutes a form of structural violence that cannot be seen as an unin- 
tended consequence of peacebuilding in post-conflict societies. As with all 
of the chapters in this volume, Keeler reveals one of the ways in which struc- 
tural violence must be taken as constitutive of the post-conflict environ- 
ment. The imperative to discipline the state, the economy, and the society at 
large is likewise reflected in the need to discipline traumatized minds as well. 


Transitional Justice 


To build peace in the late post-conflict environment is to build justice insti- 
tutionally and culturally while, at the same time, delivering reconciliation 
to war-torn societies. There is no clearer marker of this mandate and bifurca- 
tion than the proliferation, on the one hand, of ad hoc transitional mecha- 
nisms intended to reinforce the cultural means by which a society bridges 
the gap between conflict and peace, authoritarianism and democracy, the 
state of nature and the rule of law. Then, on the other hand, there are the 
punitive means by which transitional justice is increasingly administered 
within internationalized fora. Taking normative criticisms of Algeria’s most 
recent national reconciliation policies as his point of departure, Jacob 
Mundy charts the thirty-year distillation of varied and contingent forms of 
justice and peacemaking into a generic and now requisite framework for 
post-conflict reconciliation—the truth commission. To counter the para- 
digm of retributive or victors’ justice (which has become increasingly mo- 
nopolized in the hands of institutions dominated by Western states), the 
paradigm of restorative or survivors’ justice is presented as the alternative 
that builds state, national, and judicial capacity. The problem in either ap- 
proach, however, is the assumed identities of conflict that are reproduced 
and sedimented by truth commissions. These identities are assumed to be 
the requisite identities for peace: combatants and civilians, victors and vic- 
tims, perpetrators and survivors. What restorative justice “restores”—or, 
more accurately, reifies—is a set of identities wholly dependent upon an ide- 
alized ontology of war, not the actual, ambiguous, shifting, contradictory, 
and indeterminate identities that are lived and practiced by those in any real 
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conflict. In the end, Mundy does not ask us to envision an alternative model 
of justice but rather to consider how prevailing transitional justice prescrip- 
tions fail to deliver on their most basic promises. In so doing, they operation- 
alize blindness to structural violence in the conflict and post-conflict envi- 
ronments. 


Resettlement 


From putative spaces of justice, we then move to a post-conflict space that is 
often rendered synonymous with “exceptional” injustice: the refugee camp. 
In her contribution to this volume, Romola Sanyal interrogates the now rou- 
tine practice of corralling displaced populations, particularly those that 
cross international borders in times of armed conflict. Sanyal observes sev- 
eral related tensions between the two major international refugee 
institutions—UNHCR and UNRWA—that play a predominant role in the 
very production of refugees and their spaces. Sanyal argues, however, that 
the Palestinians’ exceptionality has increasingly become the implicit model 
for long-term international refugee management. The development and 
spatial application of “transitional settlements” by the UNHCR—an attempt 
to move away from the camp as ideal form while also attempting to eschew 
the new reality of refugee urbanism—is taken by Sanyal to reveal a new logic 
of refugee management with UNRWA as its implicit guide. One of the clear 
implications being that the camp is still not understood to be a site of im- 
posed structural violence. And with the advent of transitional settlements, 
the means of imposing the disciplinary regime of the camp on certain dis- 
placed populations becomes all the more effective while reducing the visibil- 
ity of its nature. 


Reconstruction 


As with refugee camps, ideational and material attempts to build out past 
violence in the physical spaces of the post-conflict environment are prob- 
lematic in ways that their own assumptions do not allow them to visualize. 
Addressing the imperative to build or re-build in the post-conflict environ- 
ment, Andew Hersher documents the irresolvable tension between the as- 
sertion of destruction as the problem and the problematics of reconstruc- 
tion. Nesting his analysis within familiar post-conflict claims of 
exemplarity/exceptionality, Hersher charts various meta-Kosovos. One 
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important image of Kosovo emerges out of the specific global controversy 
surrounding the legitimacy of NATO’s campaign against Serbia in 1999, 
quickly followed by the effort to derive and codify an internationally ac- 
cepted algorithm to legitimize future humanitarian interventions—the 
R2P project. Among the post-conflict duties R2P has assigned itself is the 
responsibility to rebuild, where Kosovo has become a crucial test case. Yet 
this undecided image of exemplarity and exceptionality has been carried 
into Kosovo’s post-conflict environment. Where Kosovar leaders and their 
foreign backers insist that the territory’s pursuit of independent and sover- 
eign statehood is sui generis, Hersher notes that the foreign prescriptions 
for post-conflict reconstruction in Kosovo were very much generic models 
designed for no specific place at all. Rather than take exemplarity and ex- 
ceptionality as given, Hersher analyzes the historical circumstances that 
gave rise to these two images. He seeks to understand their dialectical inter- 
actions, and to understand how they function as effective yet competing 
stays that co-constitute temporal liminality and legitimate the interven- 
tionary practices themselves. What is at stake here, for Hersher, is not just 
that architectural reconstruction in Kosovo has played a part in perpetuat- 
ing two opposing—and possibly self-serving—views of the same space, 
whether its exceptionality or its exemplarity. By presenting their aims as 
the “restoration” of pre-conflict conditions, peacebuilders conflated the 
problem of housing with the problem of repatriation, so that patterns of 
post-conflict relief inadvertently function to intensify forms of stratifica- 
tion coextensive with conflict conditions. Despite assumptions that Kos- 
ovars would return to the restored environment, such wishful imagineer- 
ing generates new forms of displacement. 


Aid and Redevelopment 


Building/imagining the post-conflict environment, however, requires fund- 
ing. Where International financial institutions (IFIs) like the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund once functioned as an arm of the West 
in the Cold War struggle for control over the peoples and governments of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, these institutions have since had to recast 
and position their activities as concordant with the new peacebuilding 
agendas witnessed in the late post-conflict environment. The re- 
conceptualization of armed conflict as “development in reverse,” according 
to leading World Bank economists, is illustrative of this conflation.** Yet Na- 
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jib Hourani’s critique of this new reality is not to be confused with estab- 
lished arguments that cite the nefarious history of structural adjustment 
programs or with newer claims of emergent “disaster capitalism.”*? Instead, 
Hourani examines the material and ideational construction of a post- 
conflict environment as the effect of, rather than the assumed precondition 
for, the establishment or reinstatement of Neoliberal economic reforms. The 
problematization that Hourani identifies is the prescription of economic lib- 
eralization for economies that otherwise enable authoritarianism and war. 
Where established criticisms of IFIs see nefarious politics or imperial logics 
lurking behind economic agendas, Hourani detects something quite differ- 
ent amongst the actual struggles for property allotments and retail space in 
post-conflict Lebanon. In other words, the joke might be on the IFIs. If there 
is any Trojan horse in this post-conflict situation, Hourani suggests, it is the 
ability of informal and formal political factions to use the vehicle of Neolib- 
eral economic reform to advance illiberal agendas. Starting with Lebanon’s 
post-conflict economic tribulations, Hourani traces the path that led to the 
World Bank’s sizeable intervention into the Lebanese property sector in the 
mid-1990s, while at the same time Lebanon was witnessing the ascendancy 
of Prime Minister Rafik Hariri. While the economic competition within the 
post-conflict commercial spaces co-erected by the World Bank has been 
quite vigorous, so has the informal politics behind the various stakeholders 
in these new venues. Given that economics and politics cannot be separated 
in practice, Hourani suggests that they must be separated in theory and rhet- 
oric so as to justify interventions that are always already political. Hourani 
concludes that the positing of a post-conflict environment aids in this pro- 
cess by licensing that which would not be possible without the environment 
in the first place. 


PERSISTENT THEMES OF POST-CONFLICT CONSTITUTION 


Across these studies we find an ensemble of discrete means by which differ- 
ent post-conflict configurations of space and time, agency and structure are 
variously enabled or disabled. Central to our studies is a transnational class 
of managers who co-constitute post-conflict environments through their 
knowledge and practice in and about those spaces. Tracing the circulations 
of these actors and their acts helps identify the ways in which local, national, 
regional, and global interactions impinge upon the work of constituting 
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post-conflict space today. Where Goetze examines the productive absence of 
an international political-economy in the science and management of “re- 
source conflicts,” whose roots are ostensibly local in nature, Hourani details 
local manipulations of Neoliberal assumptions about the economics and 
politics of civil conflict and Neoliberal demands regarding free markets and 
liberal governmentality. While trauma is permissible at an abstract national 
level (what national mythology is not rooted in the overcoming of trauma?), 
Keeler examines efforts to eradicate it at the personal level of actual victims. 
Truth commissions likewise fetishize personal experience as the etiological 
locus of violent authoritarianism and conflict. But for Mundy, this global 
mandate for truth and accountability works by, one, denying it to most vic- 
tims of war and dictatorship while, two, shaming those polities that refuse to 
follow the dictates of the global transitional justice technocracy. Spatial in- 
teraction acutely manifests in Sanyal’s examination of Palestinian refugee 
camps and Hersher’s examination of reconstruction in Kosovo. In both 
cases, the spatiality of Palestinian camp and Kosovar home exist within a 
context whose purpose is to build peace (in the case of the latter) or to at least 
make an armistice tolerable (in the case of the former). But these are conflicts 
intensely affected by geopolitical forces, particularly the interests of the 
United States. These forces not only affect the built environment in post- 
conflict space, they respectively work to enable national identities purpose- 
fully and haphazardly. 

Building upon this last observation, another durable theme that emerges 
from our studies of the late post-conflict environment is the ambivalent ren- 
dering of the spaces themselves—are they exemplary or exceptional?—when 
refracted though the regimes of knowledge and managerial strategies that 
produce them as post-conflict. Sierra Leone is the classic case of a resource 
conflict driven by a criminally motivated rebellion, and so post-conflict 
statebuilding projects there have aimed to address these issues. Goetz, how- 
ever, demonstrates that the exemplarity of Sierra Leone is produced by a cer- 
tain scientific understanding of civil conflicts as self-contained worlds, an 
understanding that has achieved epistemic hegemony among economic 
theorists of armed conflict and those that would seek to manage the after- 
math of those conflicts. As detailed above, Hersher addresses this tension 
head-on, examining the productive tension between the international po- 
litical exceptionality of an independent Kosovo (i.e., efforts to render it as 
such by its leaders and backers) vs. the established models of post-conflict 
reconstruction automatically applied there. The making of post-conflict 
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spaces in Lebanon that are intelligible to international consumers is, for Ho- 
urani, a sign of the failure of aid and redevelopment schemes to grasp the 
exceptional forces at work in Lebanon’s civil war. Sanyal’s intervention ex- 
amines a different set of built environments. In the recent convergence of 
UNRWA and UNHCR styles of the spatial management of refugees, the insti- 
tutional exceptionality of Palestinian refugees has become an exemplary 
model for a post-conflict technocracy that increasingly relies upon refugee 
camps as a space of permanent impermanence. The function of which is to 
satisfy the demands of some stakeholders (e.g., the antagonists behind a 
stalemated conflict, an international community unwilling to resolve a dis- 
pute, the post-conflict technocracy that now sees camps as a logical and in- 
evitable form) at the expense of the refugees themselves. Mundy raises simi- 
lar concerns about local and global allocations of dignity. Algeria stands as a 
country that tried to self-allocate dignity in ways that rendered it exception- 
ally deviant to international human rights and transitional justice commu- 
nities. Whereas the exemplar, South Africa’s TRC, did not represent a revolu- 
tionary redistribution of dignity in post-Apartheid South Africa. It worked 
precisely because it made a spectacle of national contrition that disabled 
many more victims’ voices than it enabled in public displays of guilt and suf- 
fering. The power of the TRC, nearly twenty years later, rests in its ability to 
reproduce itself as an exemplar, not just in the distribution of restorative jus- 
tice. Raising similar questions about victims’ rights to their own suffering, as 
well as processes of remember and forgetting, Keeler unearths the ways that, 
through psychological and medical interventions, exceptional personal ex- 
periences of victimhood are disabled at the behest of attempts to erect exem- 
plary yet depersonalized narratives of national suffering. 

Central to the construction of post-conflict space is a set of varied and 
reoccurring techniques and technologies. As one might expect, spatial tech- 
nologies figure prominently in the accounts here, whether the space of the 
refugee camp, the reconstructed space of a war-torn country, the space where 
acts of national reconciliation are performed and consumed, as well as the 
space where post-conflict normalcy is affirmed through conspicuous con- 
sumption of Euro-American products and brands. Keeler additionally docu- 
ments how new and old forms of personalized psycho-pharmacological 
management ostensibly seek to de-traumatize individuals and so homoge- 
nize experiences and identities in ways that are amenable to projects of post- 
conflict peace- and nation-building. Goetze, on the other hand, traces inter- 
national techniques and technologies of prohibition aimed at the ostensible 
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resources driving armed conflicts in the world’s poorest countries. For the 
authors here, these are the other “core tools”—these routine and evolving 
knowledges, practices, and technologies—that co-constitute the late post- 
conflict environment. In the analyses collected here, they emerge as the pre- 
mier mechanisms through which the global peacebuilding technocracy 
elaborates and operates within post-conflict environments. 


CONCLUSION 


We accept the proposition that there are elements of the post-conflict envi- 
ronment that are not new. Recent efforts to picture and build the post- 
conflict environment hold salient parallels with past interventions into 
zones of war and perceived anocracy. To say, however, that the late post- 
conflict reconstruction is nothing more than derivations of the Marshall 
Plan or that state- and nation-building are colonialism in new bottles ig- 
nores the primacy of historical context. Indeed, we would argue that histori- 
cal context does not merely explain differences in statebuilding between 
post-war Germany and Kosovo. By historical context, we mean the idea that 
it is the contemporary condition that produces the very past said to prefigure 
what follows. Rather than an evolutionary approach to understanding the 
post-conflict environment (e.g., studying its mutations since the end of the 
Second World War), we adopt a genealogical approach that explores the con- 
tingency of the past based on the present. Just as Benedict Anderson counter- 
intuitively concluded that national history does not produce but is produced 
by its alleged product, the nation,* we find that the late post-conflict envi- 
ronment is an essential condition of possibility for the production of its sup- 
posed precursors. In the short term, one prominent effect of this productive 
process is the generation of conflict histories based on the needs of the post- 
conflict present. Images of the post-conflict present become the window 
through which the conflictual past is imaginatively constructed. More 
broadly, it also produces longue durée self-images in much the same way that 
disciplines and institutions often project themselves counter-temporally 
into modern, classical, and ancient arenas. These historical constructs not 
only become legitimating genealogies for the interventionary practices be- 
hind the late post-conflict environment, they become adopted and pro- 
jected as the sine qua non historical understanding of the broader problem- 
atic they erect. 
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In what follows, then, we do not attempt to advance a critique that op- 
poses an idealized image of select post-conflict environments with a sup- 
posed contradictory or more robust account of those environments’ alleged 
reality. We do not pretend to present superior readings of post-conflict envi- 
ronments in places such as Palestinian refugee camps, Kosovar housing proj- 
ects, Beirut shopping centers, or alluvial diamond mines in West Africa. 
While the contributors to this collection are united in the view that post- 
conflict environments are often represented in problematic ways (starting 
from the very claim that they are post-conflict), we do not necessarily be- 
lieve that the only response to this tendency is the assertion of more accu- 
rate or incisive counter-representation. To do so would merely invite the 
same criticism of this collection that its contributors apply to the schema 
advanced by stakeholders in the production of the “post-conflict environ- 
ment.” Understanding the doxa of stakeholders to be coextensive with what 
they represent, we deal here only with their post-conflict environment, at- 
tempting to understand the effects of mobilized reifications. Thus, our con- 
cern here is not with a right way to represent the post-conflict environment, 
but with the ways in which sometimes competing, sometimes harmonious 
images of post-conflict bodies, spaces, and institutions (1) legitimize the in- 
terventionary practices into those lives and environments by creating justi- 
ficatory narratives while (2) realizing and revealing the broader logic of Neo- 
liberal peacebuilding from which they obtain moral warrant but in which 
they are always already embedded. This collection is thus able to account for 
the post-conflict environment in novel ways that its traditional managers 
are unable to. Because we view the tacit as entirely problematic, we are better 
positioned to advance an understanding of peacebuilding in the age of Neo- 
liberalism that does not amount to a self-understanding. 

That our interventions do not lend themselves to easy scientific appro- 
priation and redeployment back into post-conflict fields and knowledges is 
intentional. There are, however, other ways in which we believe this collec- 
tion will break new ground on pressing issues of global peace and conflict. 
This volume examines how the leading techniques and technologies of 
peacebuilding can be read as paradoxically disabling effective management 
of post-conflict spaces while ultimately enabling the reproduction of the 
global political and economic condition known as Neoliberalism. Our 
method, which details the imaginative and material elaboration of post- 
conflict environments by the dominant regimes of techno-political knowl- 
edge and practice of peacebuilding, could likewise find purchase in attempts 
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to understand late war-making. How are conflict environments expected, as- 
sembled, and contested by the scientific and technocratic stakeholders who 
position themselves as the premier stage managers of the theater of war? In 
the same way that we view post-conflict environments as performatively 
constituted through acts that are misidentified as the effects of the environ- 
ment itself, a new war studies would take as its object of analysis the “theater” 
of war in the same way that we have attempted to understand the contempo- 
rary theater of peace. An exciting agenda of research, as the conclusion to 
this volume suggests, is the investigation of the dramaturgical regimes of war 
and peace, their mutual imbrication, and so the ways in which conflict and 
post-conflict environments reciprocally make and unmake each other, syn- 
chronically and diachronically. As we approach a world in which war is os- 
tensibly facing extinction,*> a simultaneous inquiry into the dramaturgical 
staging of war and peace might lead us to a more critical understanding of 
both, critical in the sense of an ironic yet ethically pressing science. Here we 
have accounted for the appearance and powers of peace in ways that raise 
suspicions about its intellectual architecture, its normative warrant, its tem- 
poral inauguration, its spatial configuration, its material amplification, and 
its ideological instrumentalization. The alleged disappearance of war, and 
the powers this disappearance confers, need to be accounted for likewise. 
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Statebuilding in a Vacuum 


Sierra Leone and the Missing International 
Political Economy of Civil Wars 


CATHERINE GOETZE 


ABSTRACT 


This chapter looks at the way the commonly propagated standard narrative 
of civil wars contributes to the constitution of post-conflict spaces and illus- 
trates this analysis with frequent references to the case of Sierra Leone’s civil 
war and post-conflict environment. The standard war narrative is based on 
three interrelated arguments which will be looked at one by one. First, it con- 
tends that post-colonial states, particularly African states, are and probably 
always were doomed to fail because of dysfunctional politics and deadly 
competition among groups, notably ethnic groups. The state, as well as eth- 
nic groups, are hereby reified categories which take on absolute value to 
which real-life politics is compared; the obvious finding of gaps between 
ideal and reality is then taken as proof for “state failure.” A second aspect of 
the standard narrative, namely, that of greedy warlords and material incen- 
tives for violence, is closely associated with the state failure and ethnic com- 
petition narrative. This narrative’s logic follows from the state failure narra- 
tive as it proves the national elite’s incompetence, the immaturity of the 
population, and the general lack of “politics” in the country at war. A third 
aspect of this common war narrative is the individualization of acts associ- 
ated with the war. War is not seen as the expression of a collective grievance 
or social conflict but as an amalgam of individual acts; particularly acts of 
violence have become considered as individual, decontextualized, and iso- 
lated acts which are motivated by greed, brutality, or terror, in some accounts 
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even by madness, but which are never part of longue durée processes of the 
social construction of collective history. There are not symptoms of collec- 
tive agency in social conflicts but acts of criminal intent and energy. 

The chapter also argues that this standard war narrative—state reifica- 
tion, greed, and individualization—subscribes to a neo-liberal agenda of 
global governance. Neoliberalism is understood as containing three essen- 
tial aspects: (a) economics are dissociated from society, politics, and culture 
as the capitalist production mode is presented not as a socio-political choice 
but as “naturally” legitimate and efficient; (b) as economics are dissociated 
from society, politics, and culture, the negative consequences and side ef- 
fects of the capitalist production mode such as dispossession, impoverish- 
ment, social disruption, environmental damage, and so forth are presented 
as being individual and isolated incidences which only require individual- 
ized but not collective or political responses; (c) this leads to a depoliticiza- 
tion of the capitalist economic order and the disappearance of debate over 
its legitimacy. 

The standard war narrative and the Neoliberal agenda are connected 
through the stakeholders’ interest in shaping the post-conflict environment 
to their worldview. I identify three such groups of stakeholders: politics, no- 
tably governments; transnational enterprises and their defendants; and 
Western academics. I analyze the shaping of the post-conflict environment 
through these stakeholders with a social field analysis which is inspired by 
Pierre Bourdieu’s social analytical “thinking tools.” The field analysis dem- 
onstrates how the logic and rationale of the stakeholders’ respective social 
fields make them disposed to view armed violence in a country through this 
particular, Neoliberalism standard narrative as it is the only narrative that 
fits their own positioning in the world. 


INTRODUCTION 


A typical Hollywood film, Blood Diamond (2006, directed by Edward Zwik) 
offers an overly stereotyped yet popular narrative of the civil war in Sierra 
Leone. The bad guys are the ruthless rebels of the Revolutionary United 
Front (RUF): sweaty, shouting, drunken brutes who force an abducted boy, 
Dia, to mine diamonds for them through torture, drugs, and brainwashing; 
the perversion of Dia’s fate is so deep that he will later point his weapon 
against his own father. Dia seemingly reflects the dramatic opening sentence 
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of Bernard J. MacCabe Jr., the CEO of Sandline International Executive—a 
private security company that had its hands deep in the Sierra Leonean 
war—in a hearing on that conflict in the US Congress: “The child terrorists 
of Sierra Leone know only one life: violence, prosecuted upon them through 
fear and intimidation by their rebel masters.”? Conveniently, Blood Diamond 
also concurs with MacCabe’s view that the mercenaries in Sierra Leone were 
only there to help. In the film, a white, self-identified “Rhodesian”? merce- 
nary, Danny Archer (Leonardo DiCaprio), turns out to be a good guy in the 
end when he helps Solomon (Djimon Hounsou), Dia’s father, rescue his son. 
Solomon represents the black, helpless, and innocent victim of war who 
only becomes empowered when a Western journalist (Jennifer Connelly) ar- 
ranges for him to speak before the international NGO-business conference at 
Kimberly, South Africa. There the “international community” decides to 
fight against so-called blood diamonds. But the film does not tell how the 
story continued after the Hollywood happy ending. Most probably, Dia re- 
turned to his miserable job of diamond mining for two handfuls of rice per 
day under the whip of drunk and brutish foremen, yet this time on the ac- 
count of some international diamond mining company or some local pa- 
tron. His father, Solomon, likely returned to his miserable life as rural worker, 
unable to remarry after the death of Dia’s mother, given the control local 
patrons often exert over unmarried women in Sierra Leone.* 

Most stereotypes superficially resemble what we see, and so, in this case, 
the film is not factually wrong when giving the impression that diamonds 
played an important role in the civil war in Sierra Leone. However, the role 
and importance of diamond mining in the Sierra Leonean war is much more 
complex and multifaceted than presented in this film. The Sierra Leonean 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission, in any case, refuses to grant dia- 
monds a causal role in the war when it is stating: “There is a widely held be- 
lief in the western world that the conflict in Sierra Leone was initiated and 
perpetuated because of diamonds (. . .) In the Commission’s view, this ver- 
sion of the conflict is simplistic.”* 

If diamonds have, indeed, deeply shaped the country since their com- 
mercial discovery in the early 1930s, they have done so in a much more intri- 
cate, ubiquitous, and profound way than the standard narrative of “rebel 
greed” can adequately capture, whether that narrative is expressed in main- 
stream films, the statements of private security contractors, or prevailing 
theories of contemporary armed conflicts. The question arises then, why 
does this narrative remain so powerful as to fuel not only the phantasm of 
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Hollywood script writers but also to shape in large extent the post-conflict 
environment of Sierra Leone? I argue this narrative is essentially supported 
by important stakeholders in the post-conflict environment because it is a 
narrative that best suits their own social positions and dispositions, that 
shapes their interest in Sierra Leone (and other post-conflict environments as 
discussed in further chapters of this book), and that guides their actions and 
practices. Hence, this chapter takes a closer look at the narrative on civil wars 
in Africa generally, and in Sierra Leone particularly, in order to analyze how 
the standard narrative of war has shaped the post-conflict environment. 

Although the war in Sierra Leone is not itself subject of analysis here (this 
has been done otherwise more or less well),° a short recounting of events 
seems appropriate to guide the reader through the subsequent analysis. 

The Sierra Leonean civil war started in 1991 and was officially declared 
over in 2002. Sierra Leone, about the size of Scotland, is a relatively small 
country in West Africa with approximately five million inhabitants. It is, 
similar to neighboring Liberia, a colony where former slaves settled and en- 
countered the “indigenous” populations. Until the discovery of diamonds 
and other precious metals, Sierra Leone participated in the world economy 
through the trade of slaves (until abolition), timber, palm oil, and cocoa, 
commonly under the direction of non-African merchants. After indepen- 
dence the country continued on the local level the administrative system of 
local chiefs and patrons which had been established by the British colonial 
rule, and on the national level slowly but firmly transformed into a one- 
party state, first de facto then, since continuous changes to the constitution 
by President Siakah Stevens in the 1970s also de jure. When the war broke 
out, Sierra Leone had been under one-party rule for twenty years, first under 
Stevens and, since 1987, under his successor, Josef Momoh. After the RUF had 
started its attacks in the east and south of the country, Momoh was removed 
in April 1992 by a military putsch led by a dissatisfied young captain of the 
Sierra Leonean army, Valentine Strasser. Allegedly the RUF attacks were sup- 
ported logistically and strategically by Charles Taylor from Liberia, who is 
said to have met and befriended Foday Sankoh, the RUF leader, in training 
camps in Libya in the 1980s.’ 

Strasser’s National Provisional Ruling Council called for elections for 
1996 in which the RUF was invited to participate but did not. The elections 
were won by Ahmed Tejan Kabbah, who was also considered by the United 
Nations and the former colonial power, Great Britain, as the lawful and le- 
gitimate president of Sierra Leone. In May 1997, however, Kabbah was over- 
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thrown by another military coup, this time by Major John Paul Koroma who 
accused the Strasser and Kabbah regimes of enriching themselves with the 
budgets that should go to the army and self-defense militias, and of prolong- 
ing the war to that purpose. Koroma invited the RUF to participate in the 
government, and Sankoh became Minister of Minerals. The United Nations 
and the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS)—engaged 
there since 1992 with its Cease-fire Monitoring Group (ECOMOG) under the 
leadership of Nigeria—disapproved of the coup and put the country under 
sanctions. In 1998, the Koroma regime was overthrown by ECOMOG troops, 
supported by local militias, and the RUF took to the bushes again. Kabbah 
was reinstated, and the United Nations lifted the sanctions. In 1999, the 
United Nations helped negotiate the Lomé Peace Agreement between the 
Kabbah government and the RUE In the struggle over political posts, advan- 
tages, demobilization, and amnesty, the RUF resorted to fighting again (in- 
deed it had never lost control of the hinterland), and in May 2000 it cap- 
tured a large contingent of peacekeeping forces from the United Nations 
Mission in Sierra Leone (UNAMSIL), which had been deployed in 1999 first 
to support and then to supplant ECOMOG.! At this moment, Great Britain 
unilaterally intervened with 1,200 troops (Operation Palliser),? freed the 
captured UNAMSIL troops, pushed the RUF back, and captured Sankoh. In 
2002, the war was declared over. 

There is no simple way of explaining the war. Even the basic facts are 
disputed, such as the number of dead and displaced. Counts range between 
20,000 to 200,000 killed and half to all of its population suffering displace- 
ment.!° This chapter will not attempt to offer an account of the reasons, 
causes, and dynamics of the war but instead explore the way this post- 
conflict environment has been constituted by the existing narratives, and 
among them it will look at those that translate into global patterns of domi- 
nation. The war in Sierra Leone is dominantly explained by a narrative in 
which state failure is imputed to the greed of political elites and rebels, in 
cases provoked by poverty, and where violence is seen as individual acts of 
brutality due to traumatisation, particularly in the case of child soldiers, and 
individual criminal strategies of warlords. The common narrative recounts 
the Sierra Leonean war as result of the actions of greedy politicians and war- 
lords (Stevens, Momoh, Sankoh, Koroma, etc.) who would undermine state 
institutions and make them violently collapse while at the same time lead- 
ing a disparaged and disoriented youth, which has been overwhelmed by the 
force of globalization, into chaos." Although strongly disputed by a large 
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array of very differentiated studies, testimonies, and analyses, this narrative 
has largely survived among various stakeholders over the past ten years since 
the official end of war.” 

Their popularity among stakeholders in post-conflict environments can 
be explained by the way they suit the actual practices and policies during the 
war and in post-conflict settings. Expressed in various shades by interna- 
tional organizations,“ governments," or “observers” (e.g., journalists and 
academics), this narrative has shaped Sierra Leone’s post-conflict environ- 
ment by opening up and delimiting spaces of action, enabling repertoires of 
action and assigning roles to international and local actors. It ties interna- 
tional actors to these environments as they determine respective social posi- 
tions in the field of international statebuilding. The narrative is sustained by 
this international authority that makes local actors position themselves 
with respect to the international discourse. Stakeholders should, in this case, 
be understood quite literally as those groups of actors who have stakes, that 
is, something to gain from participating in the shaping of the post-conflict 
environment. Obviously, some stakeholders have something to gain from 
contesting the dominant narrative (like me, constructing my intellectual 
and ethical identity, yet less my university career, through this exercise in 
critical thinking) but these are less shaping the post-conflict environment 
itself; the chapter here looks therefore exclusively at those stakeholders 
whose actions have a visible, tangible effect on the post-conflict environ- 
ment in Sierra Leone, and who notably grant effectively legitimacy to act 
politically in the post-conflict environment to some actors and refuse it to 
others. 

A social field analysis helps reveal how global patterns of economic, po- 
litical, and cultural dominance translate into the constitution of the post- 
conflict environment through the processes of legitimizing and delegitimiz- 
ing specific actors’ groups and their actions based on the common narratives 
of civil war. I will not discuss the accuracy with which these narratives cap- 
ture the conflict dynamics (although a lot will be said about how they partly 
fail to do so) but how these narratives influence very basic choices by stake- 
holders in the post-conflict environment like the identification of “good” 
politicians or spoilers, of legitimate economic activities, or, even more gen- 
erally, the definition of “politics” per se. This analysis draws on Pierre Bour- 
dieu’s notions of social fields and capital, so as to allow the mapping of rela- 
tionships of domination and power that make up the post-conflict 
environment. 
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POST-CONFLICT PEACE AND STATEBUILDING AS SOCIAL FIELD 


Post-conflict statebuilding allows certain groups to gain capital, in both the 
material and intangible sense, whereas it deprives others of these opportuni- 
ties. These shifts in capital configurations can indicate the scope and struc- 
ture of the transnational fields of post-conflict statebuilding. The notion of 
capital is derived from Bourdieu’s work on social fields, and it encompasses 
more than simply material resources. Capital is, in Bourdieu’s work, a ge- 
neric term designating all kinds of “exchange values,” hence also immaterial 
goods (such as prestige, honor, or knowledge), “investments” of the past 
(e.g., going to school) and future expected returns on investments (e.g., 
sending one’s children to school).'* 

Exchange value is, in turn, not solely defined by the nature of the prod- 
uct and production process per se (e.g., education) but by the commonly 
shared dominant value structure in a given social field (e.g., education in a 
“good” university). This value depends, in turn, on the “stakes” of the field; 
that is, the right knowledge and the right way to produce scientific results in 
the case of universities!” and from the power distribution among the actors 
in the field. Capital is therefore a relational and processual concept as much 
as the “right” capital configuration of a social field is subject to dispute, 
struggle, and conflict among the actors in the field. The important difference 
between Bourdieu’s notion of field versus the standard economic notion of 
market, and Bourdieu’s notion of capital versus the standard economic no- 
tion of capital, is this subjective and socially constructed element of ex- 
change value. Even though economic capital may represent objective 
wealth, it only becomes useful capital if this objective wealth is commonly 
accepted and sought for as exchange value in a social field. If many divergent 
types of capital forms and capital (re)production processes exist, then social 
actors will struggle over imposing their view of what “good” capital is.18 

Domination in the field arises from the capacity of certain actors to im- 
pose their specific capital(s) over others. They can do so if their capital and 
their strategies in using it and reproducing are more efficient, and they are so 
if they can draw on a large array of resources which have value in many dif- 
ferent social fields (some types of capital are even almost entirely ubiquitous 
such as money); capital types are also more powerful if a generalized, undis- 
puted view exists that this is, indeed, the best and right capital configuration 
for this given field, hence, some capital forms are self-reproducing. 

This recognition or commonsense understanding of “right” or “good” is 
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what Bourdieu called symbolic capital; owners of symbolic capital have the 
capacity to define the “right,” the “good,” the “pure,” etc., or, in a more ca- 
nonically inspired language, the “orthodoxy.” Capital is therefore structuring, 
and it is structured by the past experience and power distribution among ac- 
tors at the given moment of the analysis. It cannot be understood without 
analyzing at the same time the field, what is at stake in the field, the actors and 
their social positions, and the ways certain capital configurations are justified, 
imposed, defended, and propagated as orthodoxy. It is this process of defend- 
ing specific capital configurations and structuring the post-conflict environ- 
ment according to dominant patterns of capital that is taking place between 
and among international actors. The standard narrative of war is an important 
discourse of legitimation and delegitimation of specific actors, practices, and 
institutions; that is, of specific capital holders and their forms of capital (re) 
production. In the following, this discourse will be taken as a starting point to 
look out for the stakeholders in these fields and the effects that they have man- 
aged to obtain in the post-conflict environment as well as in their respective 
fields by thinking in the terms of the standard narrative of war. 


THE STATE IS DEAD, LONG LIVE THE STATE: 
THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE POLITICAL IN 
THE POST-CONFLICT ENVIRONMENT 


One common narrative of civil wars, particularly in Africa, is the story of the 
violent collapse of the state. This narrative exists in different shades from 
hysteric catastrophism” to extremely detailed analysis how specific actors 
have used their institutional and political power for their private ends.” In 
all cases, the state failure literature is based on a similar argument, namely, 
that political institutions such as the Western state have been imported to 
the former colonies in Africa and have not “naturally” grown out of these 
societies’ history as they have in Europe.” Consequently, state institutions 
have not taken root in society and have been subverted, undermined, dis- 
torted, exploited so that many states exist barely through the force of their 
international recognition”? and through global patronage in the Cold War.?3 
They were likely to collapse once recognition and patronage would start fail- 
ing them in the post-Cold War era and “bad” economic policies brought the 
economies down.”* This story occasionally perpetuates the lament over 
weak manpower at the eve of decolonization, where Africans were said to be 
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lacking education and skills and, hence, were devoid of the capacities for 
self-government.” 

Most state failure narratives are based on the ontological assumption 
that nation-states are the natural and basic units of analysis because they are 
natural containers of societies and quite naturally constitute the limits of the 
political. This assumption is, in turn, based on a reified understanding of the 
state. States are taken as given systems of territorially bound, legally founded, 
and bureaucratically organized institutions, and politics is conceived as tak- 
ing place solely within these entities. There are few if any differentiations 
between different types of institutional arrangements which have, in history 
and present times, constituted “real” political communities, and there is es- 
pecially very little, if any reflection on how these institutions have shaped 
policies and politics, notably political economy choices.” The reification of 
the ideal image of the nation-state actually avoids analyzing the variety of 
formal and informal socio-economic configurations over which and within 
which politics take place. State failure is then simply equivalent to the failure 
of politics per se. Consequently, conflicts are depoliticized, as politics is not 
seen to be exactly about the question of what form the political community 
will take and how it should be regulated within an existing formal- 
institutional and informal, social, and normative framework, and with re- 
spect to the social, cultural, political, and economic history of a society.?’ 

Much of the state failure genre implicitly or explicitly reproduces images 
of African states torn by tribalism and pre-modern savagery, lacking civiliza- 
tion and modernity.”® Precolonial and colonial African societies are consid- 
ered as having existed without political structures and institutions or with 
extremely dysfunctional ones, already torn by ethnic warfare.”? The nation- 
alist struggles of independence are commonly denigrated as manipulation 
of a handful of elites, as aberration in a liberal world, or as, in the end, insuf- 
ficient to overcome “traditional” cleavages such as tribal and ethnic affilia- 
tions or religious conflicts.°° Those narratives rarely miss out on accounting 
for the ethnic and religious cleavages of the societies under analysis; how- 
ever, far less, if anything is said about social and economic stratifications and 
structures.?! Ethnicity is commonly reified in those accounts as groups, and 
their distinctions are taken for granted, and it is seen as the basic and unvar- 
ied feature of African societies. So strong is the view that the reality of ethnic 
groups is indisputable that Brubaker argues that they are treated as “as sub- 
stantial entities to which interests and agency can be attributed [. . .] unitary 
collective actors with common purposes.”?2 
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Such reifying perspectives understand all ethnic conflict as being about 
ethnic identity; in fact, they often understand all conflict in Africa as being a 
conflict about ethnic identity. They take the public display of discourses 
about ethnic identity for granted without considering that ethnification of 
politics might be only a framing; that is, an assembling and consensus- 
building speech act of a social conflict where actual causes might lay else- 
where.°? The reification of ethnicity conceals conflict dynamics more than it 
explains them, as the process of creating identities is not the subject of the 
analysis. Social and political conflicts especially are hence taken out of the 
picture. 

The image of artificial states torn in parts by ethnic groups or greedy war- 
lords (see below for a discussion) is easily repeated in policy circles, from 
Robert Kaplan’s (in)famous new barbarism thesis to parliaments of Western 
states. Reference to state failure and ethnic groups has, consequently, gained 
almost ritual status. Even in the case of Sierra Leone where large agreement 
exists that ethnicity did not play a major, or any, role at all, the large majority 
of analyses set out to discuss the ethnic composition of the country and in- 
clude some reference to possible “tensions” that might have influenced the 
war.** Generally speaking, state failure and ethnicity have become synony- 
mous for politics in Africa and a general key for explaining all sorts of prob- 
lems. Hence, Lord Wallace of Saltaire (William Wallace, a Liberal Democrat 
and former Director of research at the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs) is able to state knowingly and confidently the following in the House 
of Lords’ deliberation on conflict prevention: 


We should recognise that, after all, African countries are attempting in two 
generations to move through stages of economic and social growth and state- 
building that took European states several centuries to go through. Our states 
went through many disastrous wars and internal conflicts and massacres be- 
fore we emerged from that period. So it is not surprising that a continent that 
was in a pre-modern, tribal state—as with clanned Scotland not that long 
ago—should find it difficult to cope with that rapid transition.* 


The reification of the state image and of ethnic groups allows the conclusion 
that one solution to conflicts is to import the state once again, yet to do so 
better this time by “rooting” it deeper in society.’ Means to that end are seen 
in anti-corruption measures and so-called good governance as it is assumed 
in these narratives that it is corruption, fraud, embezzlement, nepotism— 
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that is, conscious efforts of destruction and criminality of parts of the politi- 
cal elites—that have undermined the state. This argument again denies that 
those acts which are considered by outsiders’ eyes as corruption or nepotism 
might be, for others, politics, and, as Joel Migdal points out, even moral pol- 
itics as it corresponds to the social convenience of community life.” 

As a consequence of the failure of the first round of state importation, it 
is the role of the international community, writ large, to reintroduce state- 
ness again into these countries. Fukuyama argues: “Thus ‘stateness’ has to be 
begged, borrowed, or stolen from other sources, ranging from multilateral 
agencies like the UN or the World Bank in such places as East Timor or Sierra 
Leone, to the European powers running the Office of the High Representa- 
tive in Bosnia, to the United States as an occupying power in Iraq.”°8 

The main flaw of the argument, as Fukuyama himself and others have 
observed, remains that only states (as ideal-type images, not as realities) are 
considered legitimate institutional arrangements of which sovereignty is the 
central characteristic; yet, sovereignty forbids external interference into the 
internal affairs of the state. The Responsibility to Protect Report proposed a 
solution to this conundrum and was consequently adopted by the United 
Nations in the General Assembly’s 2005 World Summit Outcome Declara- 
tion and through Security Council resolutions 1674 (2005) and 1894 (2009). 
In the Responsibility to Protect Report, sovereignty is defined as the capacity 
of states to protect their own populations from harm, which is, in turn, de- 
fined as human rights violations.*? The World Summit Outcome Declaration 
mellows this claim down by reaffirming national sovereignty as non- 
interference and respect for territorial borders. However, it also puts the pro- 
tection of human rights at the same level as the protection of territorial in- 
tegrity and explicitly interprets the UN Charter as authority of the UN to 
promote human rights and fundamental freedoms (para 119). The Declara- 
tion therefore calls upon states to actively protect human rights as part of 
their legal obligation as members of the UN. The Declaration finally explic- 
itly states that a state has the “responsibility to protect its populations from 
genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing and crimes against humanity,” even 
the incitement to such crimes, and that if a state fails to do so, the UN can act 
under chapter VI and VII, that is, such failure is tantamount to threatening 
world peace (para 138 and 139). 

It is henceforth the existence of violence of the kind that is labeled “hu- 
man rights violations” by the United Nations Security Council (and some- 
times simply regional arrangements such as the European Union) that makes 
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a state a “failed state.” The vagueness of the term and the utter confusion 
that exists over the cause-effect relationships in state failure allows for an 
enormous elasticity to the narrative, such that it is easily applied to Sierra 
Leone but far more difficult to argue, in the UN Security Council, for con- 
flicts like Russia’s war in Chechnya. 

The analytical weaknesses of the concept are largely compounded by its 
political utility. In narratives on civil war, it permits explanations that hold 
the huge advantage for international ordering policies to categorize groups 
of actors and to impute them responsibilities in the conflict and post-conflict 
environment, namely, by distinguishing those who allegedly undermine or 
have attacked the state, and those who are likely to save it. Hence the crucial 
question for post-conflict environments is the identification of “spoilers” 
and the means of coercing them into the statebuilding exercise. 

The criteria for distinguishing state supporters from state attackers (“spoil- 
ers”) are, as the elasticity of the narrative shows, less the actual policies of the 
actors. Indeed, the simple fact of using violence might be sufficient. The iden- 
tification of a spoiler is primarily based on these actors’ compatibility with 
the dominant political capital in the global order and with their compliance 
with the economic, social, and political project of the statebuilders. 

Stakes are high, as the dominant principle of global order itself is a matter 
of dispute between the members of the United Nations Security Council 
with a deep rift growing between, on the one side, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France who advocate the human rights and responsibility to 
protect interpretation of sovereignty (all but for themselves, of course) and, 
on the other side, China and Russia who cling to a traditional understanding 
of sovereignty as state of non-interference. Around this Security Council 
struggle, a wider competition is going on between states and international 
agencies, foremost the United Nations for whom the responsibility to pro- 
tect interpretation is an excellent inroad to expanding its authority in world 
politics, and between a larger and variable group of states outside the UN 
Security Council, including Germany, Japan, Brazil, India, and to a certain 
extent countries like Nigeria, Egypt, Israel, or Canada who, each, dispose of 
some particular form of capital that bestows it with a crucial position in the 
social field of international politics and shapes its interest in either interpre- 
tation of sovereignty. 

In the case of Sierra Leone, as in most post-conflict environments, it is 
the human rights and responsibility to protect discourse that represents the 
dominant symbolic capital. Bourdieu defined symbolic capital as socially 
shared recognition of dominant actors’ capacity to author(ize) the “right” 
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way of interpreting the world: “Symbolic power is the power to construct a 
reality which follows a gnoseological order.”*° Following this concept, the 
definition of state failure and of political groups which are legitimate to par- 
ticipate in the re-introduction of the states is nothing less than a sideshow of 
a larger dispute over how much intervention is admissible in the current 
world system and what constitutes acceptable and legitimate forms of vio- 
lence and what does not—an archetypical symbolic power struggle accord- 
ing to Bourdieu.*! 

Symbolic capital gains its value from the recognition of its authority 
through a large number of other actors (like all capital); others integrate the 
dominant discourse as part of their capital configuration (if they can) and 
strategy to develop their social positions. In the case of the Sierra Leonean war 
and post-conflict environment, this mimicry strategy has allowed states like 
Nigeria to gain international standing as defenders of the human rights and 
responsibility to protect norms despite its own internal human rights viola- 
tions. Nigeria thereby bridged the difficult gap that has opened between the 
understanding of sovereignty as being predominantly based on territorial in- 
tegrity and the responsibility to protect understanding. During the war, Nige- 
ria became a pillar of the external “peacekeeping” through ECOMOG in Si- 
erra Leone, hence, presenting itself in the United Nations and ECOWAS as 
the image of a strong state with strong institutional capacities (that is, a mili- 
tary), and one overly dedicated to the new interventionism norm. By playing 
up as a defender of human rights in another country and proposing at the 
same time its good services as peace broker (one of the many peace agree- 
ments in the war was signed in Nigeria), Nigeria warded off nosy questions 
about its own human rights records and border stability. The latter position 
had the additional advantage of reaffirming the post-colonial order of West 
Africa by excluding any peace solutions that foresee border changes. 

Nigeria’s position, which would have been otherwise considered ex- 
tremely difficult to hold, fits perfectly well with the interventionism-versus- 
sovereignty ambiguity within the international community, and hence ben- 
efitted extensively from the dominant global order. 


NARRATIVES OF GREED AND DIAMONDS: LEGITIMIZING AND 
DELEGITIMIZING ECONOMIC ACTORS 


Another dominant narrative of civil wars locates the most important en- 
abling condition of armed conflict in poverty and underdevelopment where 
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strongmen will try to gain economic advantages through the use of armed 
violence and particularly by illegitimately and violently exploiting natural 
resources.” This discourse has been mostly propagated by development bod- 
ies like the World Bank or Western governments’ foreign aid agencies.*? Paul 
Collier and Anke Hoeffler’s greed explanation is the best known of these: 
civil wars will break out if the material profits that can be gained from vio- 
lently exploiting natural resources outweigh the costs of violent appropria- 
tion.** Hence, violence entrepreneurs have strong incentives to wage war in 
order to gain access to the riches of natural resource exploitation. The two 
authors tried to prove that “objective grievances” measured by the Gini coef- 
ficient as proxy for social inequality, an ethno-linguistic index as proxy for 
social fragmentation, and the country’s Polity score as proxy for political re- 
pression do not correlate significantly with the outbreak of civil wars. How- 
ever, resource wealth seemingly leads to a higher risk of civil war and so, the 
authors conclude, greed is more important than grievances. In a similar 
study, a number of researchers found that diamonds particularly are signifi- 
cantly and positively correlated with the outbreak of civil wars.*5 These stud- 
ies were complemented by others which argued that poverty-stricken popu- 
lations will join armed factions for booty and loot if other sources of income 
fail, for instance due to external price shocks.*° 

Economic war analyses have been widely criticized for their method- 
ological problems.*” For most of their “proxies,” the available data are, to say 
the least, patchy, given that the collection of reliable data on business reve- 
nues and taxes (necessary for the estimation of the GDP of a country), of in- 
dividual revenues and taxes (necessary for the estimation of income and in- 
come inequality), and of the geographical and social distribution of 
economic activity is already difficult in most developing countries, yet even 
more so in the context of wars. In the time and country range used by Collier 
and Hoeffler in their 2004 study, only in four of seventy-nine cases was the 
Gini coefficient of actual good quality according to the original source.*® 

However, the most striking failure of these economic analyses is their in- 
capacity to tell us anything about the production structure of a country that 
leaves individuals confronted with a binomial choice between farming (or 
mining) and fighting.*? They do not investigate how an armed conflict is em- 
bedded in a social order that is shaped and reproduced by the economic op- 
portunities on which it is built. Economies of countries considered at risk of 
war are predominantly based on agricultural or mining monocultures with a 
small manufacturing sector while commonly lacking services, communica- 
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tions, and a high-end technology sector. Such thin production structures 
can produce polarized and vulnerable social orders, which are already, even 
without outright war, upheld by violence, yet they do not have to, and these 
orders will take very different forms from one society to another. Addition- 
ally to the failure to analyze the official economic structure of a country, 
these analyses fail to account for the informal economy. It is perceived as 
part of the criminal economy but very seldomly, if ever, as a correlate and 
complementary to the official economy.°° Informal economies develop over 
long time periods and are not causally related to civil wars. In most countries 
black markets constitute a means of survival for individuals and communi- 
ties. In oppressive states, they can also offer spaces of resistance. Hence, in- 
formal structures can have stabilizing effects because they offer employment 
and income where the formal and official sectors do not and because they 
replace failing public structures. Notably, and confusingly for anyone who 
wants to use a distinction between the formal and informal (shadow and 
light), they do so at the same time and often by the same actors, as they are 
grounds of government corruption, large-scale embezzlement, money laun- 
dering, or rebel-movement financing. 

Under the condition of failing industrial development, declining rural 
sectors, and growing informal economies, accumulation and the formation 
of social classes take particular forms. New social classes emerge and others 
sink into poverty, most often in rural populations.*? This can lead to violent 
disruptions of social hierarchies and create major social conflict, but again, it 
does not have to. There is no clear and linear causality that can be estab- 
lished between social change and civil wars. Social conflicts can take various 
forms, and it all depends very much on the social mobilization processes, on 
leadership and opportunities, as well as on the political and socio-economic 
context. Richards and Chauveau, for instance, point out that similar dys- 
functions of patron-client networks in Sierra Leone and Côte d’Ivoire have 
led to civil war in the former and to xenophobic politics in the latter case.53 
It is only by a careful study of the local economic opportunities, their inter- 
actions with global structures and processes, and how these shape social or- 
ders that the risk and type of violence can be evaluated through which dis- 
content and conflict might erupt; it also needs local specific analysis, which 
includes local transnational analysis as well as the local impact of global 
structures, in order to evaluate by which trajectories which actors will gain or 
lose from a civil war. The over-aggregated approach of quantitative greed- 
grievance studies generally misses out on all these differentiations. 
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What the greed narrative does, however, is to criminalize all economic 
activities, which can be, by near or far, associated with a rebel movement 
and, henceforth, legitimizes exactly the same activity for other governmen- 
tal and other “legal” actors. The simple fact that every armed movement will 
need to procure and pay for weapons somehow becomes blurred by the focus 
on the “greed” motive and the inversion operated by identifying primary 
resources as inciting rebellions and not rebellions inciting the exploitation 
of natural resources. Legitimacy or illegitimacy, right or wrong of an eco- 
nomic activity does not result from the production mode as such but from 
the actor pursuing this economic activity. In the Sierra Leonean case, for in- 
stance, it is not diamond mining for two handfuls of rice per day which is 
exploitative, nor the structure of global diamond markets where profit mar- 
gins of several hundred percent are realized (without diamonds having any 
real use value, as even industrial diamonds can be nowadays replaced by ce- 
ramics),** but the fact that the RUF, the rebel movement, has used diamonds 
to purchase weapons. 

The greed hypothesis contends that the rebels’ modes of enrichment are 
more predatory than other forms of natural resource exploitation in Sierra 
Leone (or in Africa in general) and that, generally speaking, the brutality dis- 
played by these actors is more serious than the brutality displayed in the “le- 
gitimate” exploitation of resources. Hence the international narrative does 
not condemn mining in its exploitative form per se but only if it is not the 
state or multi-national firms pocketing the profit. It is the definition of 
international-socially acceptable economic actors that is at stake. During 
the Sierra Leonean war and in its post-conflict environment, rebels or former 
rebels were and are clearly not acceptable. The UN Security Council’s Resolu- 
tion 1306 embargoed all diamond trade from Sierra Leone except for dia- 
monds certified by the Sierra Leonean government,’ even though it was 
evident that the government had also financed its war efforts by paying pri- 
vate security companies with shares in diamond mining. Rumors persist that 
ECOMOG troops were involved in diamond trading too.*° 

The United Nations and the Kimberley Certification Scheme made a gen- 
eral rule out of this distinction between legitimate diamonds certified by 
governments and illegitimate diamonds, mined and sold by “opponents” by 
stipulating: 


Conflict diamonds are diamonds that originate from areas controlled by 
forces or factions opposed to legitimate and internationally recognized gov- 
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ernments, and are used to fund military action in opposition to those gov- 
ernments, or in contravention of the decisions of the Security Council.’ 


A number of reports were decisive in shaping the United Nations’ and other 
agencies’ views on the diamond mining sector in Sierra Leone: “The Heart of 
the Matter” report by the Canadian NGO Canada Africa Partnership, fi- 
nanced by the Canadian Ministry of Development;** the report of the Expert 
Panel on Diamonds pursuant to UN Security Council Resolution 1306;°? the 
World Bank report “Conflict Diamonds”;°° and the report “Sierra Leone Dia- 
mond Policy Study,” sponsored by the UK Department for International De- 
velopment.® These reports concur in one shared view of Sierra Leone’s dia- 
mond industry. Sierra Leone’s diamond sector became dysfunctional because 
of government corruption” yet this does not pose any fundamental prob- 
lem that needs new arrangements of the mining industry. The end of the 
war, in fact, offers the possibility to restart anew by supporting the post- 
conflict government—which is “good” because elected—in licensing foreign 
investors.° 

Those who had played a major role in the exploitation of the country’s 
natural resources in the past—namely, multi-national companies registered 
in South Africa, Canada, the United Kingdom, or Israel and the international 
merchant networks—were exempt from being imputed any responsibility 
for the breakdown of Sierra Leone’s economy or even politics. Neither the 
global diamond market nor the principles of cartel trade underlying it were 
critically examined for their contribution to the impoverishment and the 
retarded economic development of Sierra Leone. Economic alternatives to 
the mining sector or to foreign licensing of the mining sector, for instance, 
nationalization or the creation of local cooperatives, were not considered in 
these reports. 

Meanwhile, the welfare function of minerals trade for Sierra Leone’s soci- 
ety remains a thing to be proven. Before the war, the minerals industry in 
Sierra Leone contributed to 70 percent of the total value of exports but made 
up only 14 percent of the GDP and employed just 3.5 percent of the total la- 
bor force.®? The global mineral sector is peculiarly structured as it is largely 
dominated by a very restricted number of multi-national companies, which 
are fully integrated vertically into cartels in those areas that are of concern 
for Sierra Leone (rutile, bauxite, diamonds). In other words, these multi- 
national companies control the entire production and distribution chain: 
prospecting, exploitation, trade, distribution, and sales. The entirety of raw 
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diamonds (and of other raw minerals) is exported, and none are treated in 
Sierra Leone itself; there is no “trickle down” effect, so to speak, into other 
sectors of the Sierra Leonean economy.® Within the global minerals market, 
the diamond market is particularly concentrated as it is controlled up to 75 
percent by the South African firm De Beers. In some economic theories, the 
cartelization of the minerals industry is justified by the risks involved in 
prospecting and exploitation, which require great financial flexibility and, 
hence, price control.® However, the value of diamonds is rather the result of 
a conscious marketing strategy for a mineral that has little use-value, which 
had not figured on the list of precious gems before the twentieth century, 
and that, from the outset, has been marketed as luxury good by controlling 
strictly its scarcity. The role of the South African company De Beers was cru- 
cial for this marketing not only by creating the slogan “Diamonds are for- 
ever” but also by establishing the still dominant cartel system by which al- 
most all of the world’s diamond production is bought and resold by De 
Beers—at their conditions and prices, obviously.” 

In Sierra Leone, however, the upfront costs associated with prospecting 
are largely minimized as the territory is nowadays fully prospected, includ- 
ing the deep pipes (Commonly referred to as “kimberlite mines” as their geo- 
logical pattern was first described for the diamond mines of Kimberley).°° 
Most of the mining in Sierra Leone has, in the past anyway, taken place on 
the surface (Commonly referred to as “alluvial mining”—mining in the wa- 
terbed). Alluvial mining is more labor-intensive than capital- and technology- 
intensive. Only recently, where most alluvial sites are being depleted, does 
the problem of technology-intensive deep mining appear. 

In fact, it is the easiness with which alluvial diamonds can be mined that 
is, by the above cited reports, seen as the main problem of regulating the 
mining sector in Sierra Leone.® Anyone can become a diamond miner by 
means of water, spade, sieve, and hard work. It is estimated that more than 
50 percent of the country’s diamonds are mined in this artisanal fashion. 
Artisanal mining provides a much greater share of jobs than do the multi- 
national companies, yet, its largely anarchic existence is seen as the main 
problem of Sierra Leone’s economy and recovery. In most international re- 
ports, artisanal mining is described as the main reason for Sierra Leone’s fail- 
ing state income. 

Most of the artisanal mining takes place without governmental license, 
diamonds are smuggled out of the country, and, obviously, miners and mine 
owners do not pay any taxes on income achieved. Miners are not protected 
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in any way and are commonly not collectively organized or members of ex- 
isting labor unions. Mine owners are usually local chiefs who have “inher- 
ited” their presumed right to mine from their empowerment in colonial 
times. They eagerly and jealously defend their alleged privileges by violent 
means, by using and abusing local legal customs, notably bride services or 
penalties imposed on young men for “unruly” behaviour, and by manipulat- 
ing national and international stakeholders. From this ambivalent position 
of being quite often the only local job provider and, on the other side, com- 
monly extremely exploitative, many international agency reports have 
mainly retained the latter part, imputing some of the responsibility for the 
war to the greed of these local chiefs. 

Whether this analysis is correct or not is, in this chapter here, less of in- 
terest. Rather it is noteworthy that this focus on artisanal mining fits well 
into the standard narrative of civil wars (the greedy local chiefs) and suits 
even better the international ideas of restructuring the mineral mining sec- 
tor of Sierra Leone to allow greater foreign investment. Artisanal mining is a 
thorn in the side of international mining interest for two reasons. First, the 
value of diamonds is not intrinsic but dependent on their scarcity. This is 
one of the main reasons why De Beers from the outset aimed at controlling 
the entire sales flow of the mineral and, hence, the quantity available. Illicit 
mined diamonds, however, are not sold to “official” dealers; their quantities 
are not controlled, nor are their prices; they risk flooding the market, hence, 
depreciating the prices of diamonds elsewhere.” This risk has been recog- 
nized not only by De Beers but also by other diamond producers”! and is 
probably one of the major reasons why these actors cooperated in the estab- 
lishment of the Kimberley Process Certification Scheme. 

Second, illicit mining questions both the state’s authority to control its 
territory as well as the principles of state-guaranteed private property rights. 
Mining on other companies’ concessions has been a practice since diamonds 
were discovered when Sierra Leone was still a British colony. The first (and 
for a long time only) official mining company, the Sierra Leone Selection 
Trust (SLST), a subsidiary of the American Selection Trust Ltd., very early on 
employed private security forces to keep illicit miners out of their conces- 
sions, yet without much success.”? In the 1950s, the British undertook sev- 
eral efforts to ban illicit mining notably by “foreigners” (miners suspected to 
be from Guinea, Côte d’Ivoire, Senegal, etc.) and expulsed them with the 
help of French authorities from Sierra Leone.” At its origin, illicit mining 
was already defined as mining on state property, which had been leased out 
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by the colonial authorities to a non-African, non-Sierra Leonean cartel-type 
mining company. Illicit mining therefore appears as the double problem of 
protecting state and private property (the land and the license) and enforc- 
ing the colonial authority’s control of the territory.“ For Sierra Leoneans on 
the ground, however, it seemed reasonable to argue that they were mining 
on “their” territory. The RUF seemingly referred to such feelings of collective 
possession to justify their mining activities. These were presented as rightful 
repossessions of profits by the miners and as acts of resistance against ex- 
ploitative local chiefs, state agencies, or multi-national companies.” 

This reading of the conflict between multi-national enterprises and arti- 
sanal mining as a case of colonial dispossession and rebellious repossession 
is rarely found in the literature and especially not in the literature produced 
and referred to by the main stakeholders in the post-conflict environment. 
The fact that foreign capitalised cartels, which are entirely oriented towards 
the global market, dominate the trade is rather presented as normalcy. All of 
the reports cited above argue that legal mining—mining through these com- 
panies—is central to economic development of the country, which has been 
lost in the past because of irresponsible policies and bad governance, but 
which, with the right policy management, can become the basis for develop- 
ment again.” None considers alternatives. 

The Kimberley Process Certification Scheme has given legal leverage to 
both actor groups, governments and multi-national companies, notably 
those represented by the World Diamond Council. The certification scheme 
only allows certified diamonds to be sold to retail. The certificate of origin is 
solely issued by the governments of diamond-producing states. It is sup- 
posed to assure customers that they are not buying “blood diamonds” or 
“conflict diamonds” (diamonds mined by opponents of governments). 
Through the greed narrative, and its international agreement correlate of 
the Kimberley Certificate, illicit mining and artisanal mining became associ- 
ated with rebel diamonds. It is not the exploitation of mineral resources for 
the private account of a very limited number of companies and company 
shareholders that is at stake in the post-conflict environment but what is 
seen as infringement on their activities, artisanal mining. 

To summarize, the civil war narrative that focuses on greed shapes and 
constitutes the post-conflict environment by ascribing legitimacy to certain 
economic activities but, more importantly, to certain categories of economic 
actors. As rebels have been entirely delegitimized as economic actors, so 
have illicit miners more generally as they have been, rightly or wrongly, as- 
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sociated with rebels’ “blood diamonds.” Sierra Leone’s underclasses have 
hence been deprived of any legitimacy to talk economics and social rights 
associated with an active participation in economic production processes. 
Multi-national companies and those government and international agen- 
cies who deal with them in the diamond (and mineral) mining sector have 
re-established their legitimacy to represent the economic development op- 
portunities of the country. 


OF WARLORDS, VICTIMS, AND ANGRY YOUNG MEN: 
METHODOLOGICAL INDIVIDUALISM AND THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ARCHETYPES 


The construction of legitimate and illegitimate economic actors is under- 
scored through another common trait of the three dominant war analyses, 
namely, their methodological individualism. A central figure in all three 
strands of war analysis is the archetypical individual, whether the warlord, 
the victim child soldier, or the angry young man. In econometric studies, it is 
a methodological necessity to treat data as aggregation of individual prefer- 
ences. In state failure analyses, collapsing state institutions are seen as the 
prey of the greedy politician or the greedy warlord who (if not the same as 
the politician) “confronts national governments, plunders their resources, 
moves and exterminates uncooperative populations, interdicts interna- 
tional relief and development and derails peace processes.””” The warlord is 
seen in the figure of the rebel leader, such as Foday Sankoh in the case of Si- 
erra Leone, or in those pre-war political leaders who out of greed and incom- 
petence have more or less deliberately led their countries into war in order to 
preserve their personal riches and power (Yugoslavia’s Milosevic would 
ideal-typically exemplify this species). In any case, warlords are directly re- 
sponsible for the collapse of state institutions, as attacking them is, accord- 
ing to the common narrative, part of their larger strategy of personal enrich- 
ment.’® Already the notion of warlord denies them any legitimacy and 
implies that any authority this person might have relies solely on the use of 
violent means. These individuals are commonly presented as rational crimi- 
nals as the search for material gains has crowded out ideology. 

The focus on individuals in common civil war narratives constitutes the 
post-conflict environment as a field of external intervention. As already dis- 
cussed above in the section on the responsibility to protect, violence is set 
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equal to individual human rights violations and hence deprived of its politi- 
cal and social aspects. In this reading, violence is not born out of collective 
political movements”? neither do they constitute acts of social ordering 
through punitive violence, vengeance, or disciplining,®° nor do they result 
from psychological moves such as transgression, herd behaviour, or collec- 
tive hysteria®'—just to name some alternative interpretations that can be 
made of violence. 

Consequently to this individualization, post-conflict environments are 
spaces where identities have to be protected, groups reconciled in order to 
pardon (an individual act) misbehaviour of some (always individuals). Some 
individuals have to be dealt with on specific terms, either for their criminal 
behaviour, as trauma victims, or as any other “vulnerable group,” depending 
on the category they are ascribed to by the interveners. Rebellions and acts 
of war are thereby stripped off their political and social meaningfulness and 
even their military sense as they are reduced to individual responsibilities 
and to the status of “crimes” and “human rights violations.” ® This narrative 
corresponds to actual global governance policies that privilege individual 
human rights over collective and social rights, and which, in turn, promote 
a Western vision of retributive justice and reconciliation over local forms of 
justice seeking, and which press for the intensified codification of interna- 
tional criminal law. 

The Security Council Resolution 1315 on the capture of UNAMISL troops 
by the RUF in 2000 in Sierra Leone neatly illustrates this criminalization and 
individualization process. Here the top UN body declares that it is “deeply 
concerned at the very serious crimes committed within the territory of Sierra 
Leone against the people of Sierra Leone and United Nations and associated 
personnel and at the prevailing situation of impunity.”® This little master- 
piece of guerrilla strategy is presented as a criminal and not a military act, 
committed by an individual who already before has been depicted as a 
greedy warlord. The military-strategic aspect of this act and of its context 
disappear, namely, Lomé Peace Agreement negotiations, where the RUF was 
keen on striking a favourable bargain on issues like disarmament, demobili- 
zation, and soldier reintegration amnesties for rebels and their leaders, and 
the political offices in a future government. 

The depiction of Charles Taylor as being the éminence grise behind the 
RUF for personal motives, namely, access to Sierra Leonean diamonds, had 
similar functions. It allowed key actors in the region, particularly President 
Obasanjo of Nigeria and Lansan Kouyaté of Guinea (both neither exactly 
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shining examples of respect for human rights and the rule of law), to en- 
hance their roles as rightful representatives of states by establishing a terrific 
horror mirror image in Taylor’s role as warlord.** The warlord narrative con- 
veniently concealed the realpolitik power interests of the regional actors. As 
already discussed above, it has also allowed actors (like Nigeria) to position 
themselves with respect to debates over the international and global codifi- 
cation of criminal law by re-affirming that human rights violations can only 
be the act of individuals, of warlords and rebels but not of (however defined) 
legitimate representatives of states (like President Obasanjo). In the same 
vein, government actors in Sierra Leone were able to connect Charles Taylor 
to the RUF through the greed narrative, hence implying that the illegal dia- 
mond trade through Liberia would be only on the account of the RUE, the 
rebels, and their warlord allies,*> not on the Sierra Leonean government, the 
militias, the private security companies, or even ECOMOG, hence, reaffirm- 
ing that only governments are legitimate economic actors (see above). 

In sum, just as the greed explanation of civil wars distinguishes legiti- 
mate and illegitimate economic actors not on the grounds of the economic 
production mode but on the grounds of who gains the profit from produc- 
tion, the individualization of the civil war narratives identifies legitimate 
and illegitimate military and political actors by ascribing a priori legitimacy 
to specific roles rather than to the acts and their context themselves; human 
rights abuses by so-called warlords are dealt with differently than human 
rights abuses by presidents of countries whose support is needed for conflict 
resolution (even Charles Taylor benefitted from this governmental preroga- 
tive before he lost the elections of 2003 and then, “private” person again, 
was accused of war crimes and crimes against humanity). 

The overarching logic of these ascriptions is not rooted in the concrete 
atrocities committed, and even less in a differentiated analysis of the politi- 
cal motivations, strategies, and interactions behind certain acts of violence 
and war. These narratives rather have to be seen as part of the struggle over 
human rights and the legalization of humanitarian interventions on the 
global level as already discussed for the ascription of legitimacy to political 
actors through the state failure narrative. If individuals are made responsible 
for violence as private persons rather than as politicians, and if war is defined 
not as a political act but as a criminal one then this has the effect of safe- 
guarding the state sovereignty norm of the international system on the one 
hand (as the state remains the only legitimate locus of politics) and of pro- 
viding arguments to justify “just wars” and humanitarian interventions to 
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“stop human rights abuses,” on the other hand. In a larger sense the indi- 
vidualization of the standard narratives of war assign legitimate agency just 
in the same way as the state failure aspect of the standard narrative does (see 
above). By individualizing acts which are the result of collective, relational, 
and processual politics, the standard narrative of war categorizes the actors, 
and it attributes right or wrong, acceptable or unacceptable motives to their 
acts. How this ascription works can be well seen with the treatment of the 
category of child soldiers. 

One figure that clearly has no right to appear in the category of political 
actors are children, and among them particularly girls. In current civil war 
narratives, child soldiering and particularly girl child soldiering is therefore 
treated as an exception. They are considered to be a category apart from all 
those involved in the war. Child soldiering is commonly considered to be an 
aberration to the norm. Its existence requires special explanation, and, 
hence, violence and traumatisation are pointed out as main causes of child 
soldiering. Children are generally considered as victims who do not take up 
weapons and use violence out of their own agency. In the standard narrative 
children do not fight because they reproduce roles and aspirations of the so- 
cial world they are growing up in, or because they pursue goals or even an 
explicit political agenda; they only become fighters because they have been 
forced to. They have been abducted and are instrumentalized by adult inter- 
ests.8° Girls in particular are regularly depicted as having been abducted and 
sexually abused rather than having acted out of their own will. The standard 
narrative often does not even admit that these children, at least, make their 
own destiny out of what has happened to them.*” 

The victimization of child soldiering does not only deprive them of be- 
ing perceived as agents of their destinies but it also treats them as isolated 
from the societies and cultures they grow up in and in which they are taking 
over roles within the group (roles that might already include fighting or 
sex).°8 It does so not because of what these children did or did not do, but 
because of a certain image of childhood that, in the dominant international 
discourse on childhood, has been declared the norm which needs protec- 
tion and promotion.® In this image, children go to school and play but do 
not affirm their being, personality, and social role by fighting in wars. With 
respect to Sierra Leone, Sweden’s then Ambassador to the United Nations 
neatly summarizes this dominant image: 


Many of these young children were abducted long ago into the ranks of the 


Revolutionary United Front (RUF), and they are now—some of them perhaps 
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at the age of only eight or ten—some of the fiercest fighters in the war. Of 
course, they are heavily traumatized, fed violence and destruction for a large 
part of their lives, and I think one of the biggest challenges ahead will be to 
integrate the surviving children of Sierra Leone into a society where identity 
is based on respect and common norms, and not on carrying a loaded rifle. 
These children should be able to go to school and to play with their friends. 
They should be able to be with their families and not grow up with fighters as 
their role models.” 


This statement entirely neglects the fact that most of the underage soldiers 
in Sierra Leone have never enjoyed a peaceful childhood with schools, boy 
scout associations, football clubs, and Sunday family picnics. Neither did 
they have safe places to desert to or to return to after the war. Yet, acknowl- 
edging this would not only prove most of the child soldiering discourse to be 
hypocritical, it would also force the observer to analyse and recognize the 
grievances and war motivations of these groups. 

The only category of people left who, by their very nature, are considered 
as an almost natural category of violent agents are angry young men. Yet, even 
if most civil war narratives recognize some legitimacy in the fact that young 
men can become frustrated up to the point of taking up weapons, this behav- 
iour is still considered an aberration. Particularly in narratives of identity poli- 
tics, these young men are understood as seeking sense in an anomic and cha- 
otic world, and therefore easy prey for sectarian violence entrepreneurs. Mary 
Kaldor’s new wars narrative notably focuses on these individuals: 


The political goals of the new wars are about the claim to power on the basis 
of seemingly traditional identities—nation, tribe, religion. Yet the upsurge in 
the politics of particularistic identities cannot be understood in traditional 
terms. It has to be explained in the context of growing cultural dissonance 
between those who participate in transnational networks, which communicate 
through email, faxes, telephone and air travel, and those who are excluded from 
global processes and are tied to localities, even though their lives may be profoundly 
shaped by those same processes.”! 


For the Sierra Leonean case, Christopher Clapham draws a similar conclu- 
sion, in similar empathetic terms: “Perhaps the most fundamental source of 
the Sierra Leone malaise, difficult though this is to pin down, is a deeply 
rooted sense of cultural insecurity and dependence.” The narrative of an- 
gry young men in Sierra Leone has been mainly popularized by Ibrahim 
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Abdullah and his interpretation of the RUF as an assembly of urban and rural 
“lumpen” youth whose brutality is in direct relationship with their lack of 
education and ideological guidance in the post-Cold War era.” 

In greed models too, these young men are seen as lured into war by prom- 
ises of material compensation rather than fighting for a cause. Humphreys 
and Weinstein’s survey of ex-combatants in Sierra Leone in 2004” for in- 
stance use Weinstein’s dichotomy of “opportunistic” versus “activist” rebel 
organizations to explore the motivations for joining the RUF or civil defense 
forces.°> In his model, Weinstein formulated that rebel movements that have 
access to rich resources will recruit mainly by promising material benefits 
which are acquired through excessive violence and looting, whereas organi- 
zations which have fewer opportunities to offer material incentives will re- 
cruit on ideological grounds and uphold tighter discipline than opportunis- 
tic organizations. Humphreys and Weinstein see this confirmed in the 
motivations of young men to join the RUF and CDF respectively: 


But political motivations notwithstanding, the role of material incentives 
cannot be minimized. Material incentives were particularly important in 
motivating participation within the RUE RUF combatants were promised 
jobs, money, and women; during the war, they received women, drugs, and 
sometimes more valuable goods. CDF combatants, on the other hand, were 
expressly forbidden from taking valuable goods. The CDF helped to meet 
their basic needs, but few expected much in the way of material benefits from 
their participation in the faction.*° 


While the survey also notes other motivations among RUF fighters such 
as “fighting corruption” and points out that, for the lower rank and file, dia- 
monds were not important, it holds up the common image of the disori- 
ented, uneducated, unemployed young man (little or no gender differentia- 
tion is made in this survey) who joins the rebels, the RUF in this case, because 
it is the easiest way to get food and sex, and because, as the authors argue, 
these men are more vulnerable to manipulation and abduction: 


Most importantly, however, the vast majority of RUF recruits were abductees. 
For these individuals, common arguments about expressive motivations, se- 
lective incentives, and social sanctions are rendered irrelevant. A grievance 
account predicts the observed correlation between welfare and membership, 
but for abductees the interpretation is the wrong one: poverty and alienation 
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cannot reasonably be seen as a source of frustration that motivates political 
action. In this context, traditional indicators of grievance must represent 
something other than marginalization; for example, poverty or a lack of ac- 
cess to education might make individuals more vulnerable to manipulation 
by political or military elites.” 


In short, as soon as a person (a child) has been abducted, he or she becomes 
a victim who has no agency over how and why he or she lives their lives as 
they do. And as these people have no agency, and especially no legitimate 
agency, they cannot in any sensible way represent political or social injus- 
tice and grievances. If their desire for fulfilling basic needs is commonly 
recognized—after all, this is what international agencies such as UNDP 
have been working for—their political agency is denied as these men are 
seen first of all as victims of greedy warlords, and second as limited to their 
basic needs (food and sex). The roots of the lack of “food and sex” conve- 
niently drop out of the picture (in the case of this survey they were not 
asked for), and the authors do not offer any explanation as to why such a 
high percentage of young people in Sierra Leone are uneducated and im- 
poverished, and what the connection between these circumstances and 
violence could be or how, in any case, uneducated and impoverished un- 
derclasses can collectively express grievances in alternative ways given the 
social, political, and economic circumstances of a country like Sierra Leone 
before the war. The individualization of standard narratives of civil war 
probably demonstrates the best how Neoliberalism mind-frames exert 
their framing power on the perception of the events on the ground. In 
these narratives, “Society does not exist,” as Thatcher famously said; peo- 
ple’s choices are not conditioned by socio-economic structures. The narra- 
tive restates in various forms that politics are not only unable to change 
anything fundamental about these circumstances; such changes are not 
even necessary given that the core of the problem is individual misbehav- 
iour. Actors are either deprived of any view of agentic acting (notably chil- 
dren, but also angry young men as victims) or they are merely seen as crim- 
inals who break rules and use violence to become rich (warlords, angry 
young men). 

This Neoliberal discourse can frame standard narratives because it has 
become a very deeply interiorized worldview that shapes not only the eco- 
nomic field but also other socio-professional fields, notably the field of aca- 
demic and international organisations’ analysis. 
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THE WINNER TAKES ALL, THE LOSER STANDING SMALL: 
DOMINANT CAPITAL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE POST-CONFLICT ENVIRONMENT 


If the post-conflict environment can be understood as a social field, then the 
most important struggle over legitimate economic capital will evolve around 
the problem of making the international interveners’ capital—whether po- 
litical, economic, or local—convertible. This, in turn, becomes a struggle 
over economic and political authority within the field of the post-conflict 
(re)construction process in which the narratives of war, whether academic 
or not, play an important role in offering perception frames and discursive 
elements of justifying policy choices, by emphasizing specific events, facts, 
and actors, and of taking others out of the picture, in short: in authoring and 
authorizing the post-conflict environment. This process does not only take 
place in the concrete field of peacekeeping and statebuilding but it is sup- 
ported by evolutions and actors in other social fields, most notably in those 
overlaps between such other fields with the peacekeeping and statebuilding 
field. 

Humphreys and Weinstein’s study is revealing for the ways capital domi- 
nation translates into the constitution of the post-conflict environment by 
transferring epistemologies gained in one social field, namely, the American 
academic field, into an entirely different one, namely, the peacekeeping and 
statebuilding field in Sierra Leone. The cultural capital of two American Ivy 
League scholars transforms into symbolic power to categorize entire spans of 
the Sierra Leonean population. Cultural capital can be, generally speaking, 
considered the dominant currency in academia.* The notion encloses not 
only specific knowledge, data, and information (i.e., various types of com- 
municative symbols) but also more widely epistemological and ontological 
approaches to this world as they are produced, reproduced, sanctioned, and 
promoted in academia. Cultural capital can be made of tangible and intan- 
gible goods (certificates and knowledge) and can be gained, dissipated, in- 
vested, or inherited like any other capital. National differences notwith- 
standing, the academic field follows its own set of “rules” by which “right” or 
“wrong” cultural capital is authored and authorized. These rules are ex- 
pressed in the institutions of doctoral theses, peer review processes in pub- 
lishing and grant awards, etc., yet they often carry discipline-specific and 
national characteristics (for instance, in the acceptable methodologies, the 
acceptable language, and the acceptable presentation). 
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Consequently, Humphreys and Weinstein’s cultural capital is not built 
on the Sierra Leonean social field but on the academic field in the United 
States, and it is also this cultural capital of theirs that gives their study rele- 
vance and national and international attention, rather than the inherent 
merits of the survey. As all fields, the academic field is tightly connected with 
other social fields, and the value of such capital is determined by its convert- 
ibility into capital in other fields. Hence, the reference for recognition of 
Humphreys and Weinstein’s cultural capital is not primarily whether they 
capture accurately or not the spoken, tacit, and unspeakable grievances of 
rebels but whether authorizing authorities in the US academic field, specifi- 
cally in the political science field, recognize their research and whether other 
institutions in the post-conflict environment, for instance the United Na- 
tions, acknowledge the authority which the academic recognition has be- 
stowed them with. 

The rules of the game of the American academic field (publications, 
grants, awards, tenure committees) are, however, barely compatible with the 
world in which Sierra Leonean combatants live. If in the US academic field a 
questionnaire survey of the model of US electoral research makes perfect 
sense (and has been honored by publications in the field’s most recognized, 
peer-reviewed journals such as the American Political Science Review, tenure in 
their universities, and grants and awards from prestigious institutions such 
as the American African Studies Association), it is more than questionable 
that this is an appropriate method to understand what motivated a twelve- 
year-old to join the RUF or CDF in the midst of the Sierra Leonean civil war; 
already the survey’s question “Which political group did you support before 
the conflict began?” is unanswerable for someone who is on average twenty- 
five years old in 2003, given that she or he would be, on average, barely thir- 
teen years old when the conflict began in 1991. It is therefore not surprising 
that the survey finds that the interviewees did not support any particular 
political group before the war. 

Detailing the situation of this research is helpful in order to carve out 
how inappropriate the survey approach is to understand the meaning that 
combatants in Sierra Leone would have given to their actions in a more care- 
fully, sensibly constructed study. Two white, middle-class, middle-aged men, 
both trained as economists in prestigious Western universities (Oxford and 
Columbia), from New York and Stanford respectively, encounter Sierra Leo- 
nean ex-combatants of an average age of twenty-five years who, according to 
the two researchers, have spent the longest years of their lives in the bush 
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and in combat, a large percentage of whom have been orphaned (under- 
stand: the poorest segments in their communities) already before they be- 
came soldiers, and up to 30 percent of whom are drug addicts. These young 
men have spent their cognitive and intellectual skills at surviving a war; 
most have received not more than primary education. And yet, the two re- 
searchers ask them 


What are the main political goals of your group? 1) to defend my community, 
2) to bring an end to autocratic rule in Sierra Leone, 3) to bring peace to Sierra 
Leone, 4) to root out corruption, 5) to express dissatisfaction with the gov- 


ernment, 6) to get power back from another group, 7) other.” 


Without being condescending towards the ex-combatants, it is safe to as- 
sume that they knew not what to make of these answers (autocracy!) as 
much as our two political scientists would likely not know the difference in 
sound between an AK-47 and AK-49—a knowledge and skill the ex- 
combatants most certainly have.!° 

Similarly, the question that leads Humphreys and Weinstein to the con- 
clusion that the strongest incentive for fighting was money is not only inap- 
propriate in terms of asking questions about political motives but it is also 
methodologically flawed. 


What did the group tell that you would gain for participating? 1) Money, 2) 
Diamonds, 3) Women/men, 4) Food, 5) A job, 6) Land, 7) A way to improve 
the situation in Sierra Leone, 8) That my family would be protected, 9) A pos- 
sibility to get revenge, 10) other.1° 


This question is clearly biased towards material goods as they are mentioned 
in concrete terms and juxtaposed to an abstract aim vaguely formulated like 
“making Sierra Leone a better place.” This latter is also nothing that a person 
can gain from any activity, only something someone can hope to eventually 
result in the long term from events to which she or he is contributing. The 
answers proposed here (and which were additionally to be prompted, hence, 
giving verbally a certain order to them) are not of the same value and compa- 
rable importance.’ Yet, this kind of research has inspired a similar survey in 
Liberia on the account of UNDP ™® has been labelled as “pioneering”! and 
“groundbreaking”! for future combatant surveys, has received prizes and 
awards, has been widely published, has been frequently cited by interna- 
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tional agencies,!°° and both researchers are now consultants for the World 
Bank, the US Agency for International Development, the RAND corpora- 
tion, and other organizations. 

Its findings seem to neatly confirm Abdullah’s disarray hypothesis of 
lumpen youth run wild, and it conveniently sidelines more fundamental 
questions to be asked about Sierra Leone’s society, economy, and politics, 
and how it is embedded in the regional and global society, economy, and 
politics.!°” It also orders and categorizes the actors in the post-conflict envi- 
ronment in a way that is consistent with dominant narratives—greed, state 
failure, identity crises—and it conveniently delegitimizes the most uncom- 
fortable group of citizens, namely, those whose sheer misery would other- 
wise throw up questions about the viability of the capitalist market economy 
and its multi-national corporations, about the colonial and post-colonial 
past with its political distortions, about external interferences and disposses- 
sions since colonial times and with the current trend of individualizing jus- 
tice and injustice and “privatizing” life chances. All this is not achieved by 
the analytical force of research on war alone but by the authority of the au- 
thors of the research to name the good and the bad in the war and post- 
conflict situation. 

The conversion of academic capital into symbolic power replicates the 
international economic agencies’ narratives of warlordism, greed, and illicit 
economic activities such as artisanal mining as described above. In both 
cases, the criminalization of rebels singles out behaviour that is not compat- 
ible with dominant international structures; it hence justifies the interven- 
tion of international agencies, and it creates a transnational development 
field with the aim of changing these behaviours. The authority to devise eco- 
nomic and social policies thus shifts from the local level to a triangle of 
global economic leaders, global development agencies (and their associated 
NGOs), and transnational as well as local elites who dispose of economic, 
social, and cultural capital which is similar to those proposed by the inter- 
vening actors. 


CONCLUSION 
The convertibility of different capital forms of the various social fields in- 


volved structures the post-conflict environment. The dominant economic 
capital of international agencies and multi-national companies translates 
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into political capital for the Sierra Leonean government and parts of its 
elites. In an ironic inversion of the Marxist logic that the state backs exploit- 
ative economic relations, the Sierra Leonean case could be seen as economic 
power backing the state. All intervening actors converge in their narrative of 
state failure because of greed and frustrated, angry young men so that the 
“natural” solution to conflict appears to be development through foreign in- 
vestment in most notably the mining sector. The power of this narrative is 
such that this policy advice is not questioned although little in Sierra Le- 
one’s past can make one believe that such an economic policy will lead to 
“trickle down” effects and broad development. 

Politically, too, Sierra Leone has returned to what could be called the 
proper state of the state. The government is elected, however marred by vio- 
lence, fraud, and manipulation these elections are, and not one centimetre 
of the border has been altered. A Truth and Reconciliation Commission has 
been set up, war criminals have been tried at the Special Court for Sierra Le- 
one, and the economic and social policy of the country is guided by interna- 
tional agencies. All is well. 

The structuring effect of the global dominant capital configuration and 
how it has translated itself onto the Sierra Leonean post-conflict environ- 
ment is such that Sierra Leone’s politics, society, and economy neatly beckon 
all these measures of the “liberal peace”: state institutions, liberal market 
economy, and a society of individuals whose entitlement to political partici- 
pation is dependent on their social positions. It is mainly this latter point— 
the political denigration of the dispossessed—that renders the liberal peace 
a neoliberal one. It combines an unquestioned and unquestionable domi- 
nance of the private property and private economic exploitation model with 
an individualized yet hierarchical model of legitimate political participa- 
tion: economic cartels are allowed, labor unions, notably “wild” unions, are 
not; labor and environmental exploitation for the account of the govern- 
ment and business companies are legitimate, labor and environmental ex- 
ploitation for communities and collectives are not. Just like in the national 
context of neoliberal politics, most states have been producing legislations 
and policies that support the enrichment of some at the expense of social 
welfare and collective rights;'°* the post-conflict environment, a product of 
global governance in the ways international agencies, states, non- 
governmental organizations, and local actors work together, has been struc- 
tured by policies and politics which allow some to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the large majority. The narratives by which those civil wars are 
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explained, which invite external intervention and such a (re)structuring of 
the post-conflict environment (an environment that remains largely con- 
flictual), play an important role in legitimizing and delegitimizing actors 
and their policies in this process of neoliberal governance. Their popularity 
among international agencies, media, governments, etc., has to be located 
in the way they make the politics and society in these countries intelligible 
to global actors and hence how they structure the post-conflict environment 
rather than in their analytical merits alone. The standard narrative gives in- 
terveners a sense of doing what has been proved, scientifically in an ideal 
case, to be the right thing to do. The work of academic scholars like Paul Col- 
lier or Humphreys and Weinstein give international agencies, governments, 
the United Nations, and other actors means to translate their already exist- 
ing material power into symbolic power and to authoritatively structure the 
post-conflict environment. Whether this indeed creates peace, however, can 
be doubted. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Peacebuilding 


The Performance and Politics of 
Trauma in Northern Iraq 


SARAH KEELER 


ABSTRACT 


This chapter deconstructs peacebuilding as a site of Neoliberal intervention- 
ism by highlighting preconceived notions about and the reification of what 
constitutes a post-conflict environment (PCE), what comprises officially 
sanctioned trauma and suffering, and what counts as recovery. This is done 
via an analysis, drawing on examples from post-2003 Iraq, of two interre- 
lated levels integral to doctrines of peacebuilding and the promotion of 
good governance: mental health and trauma work and the introduction of 
market economy standards and the advancement of consumerism as a recu- 
perative act on individual and societal levels. 

Prevailing attitudes and practices within peacebuilding increasingly 
posit mental health as a necessary area of post-conflict intervention that will 
reform damaged psyches in the image of Western cultures of individualism; 
where such interventions do not bring about full recovery, this is attributed 
to inherently dysfunctional cultural qualities. Here, the PCE itself is reified, 
and the imagined beneficiaries of peacebuilding practice brought to life 
through behavioral norms—performances—facilitated by medical interven- 
tions. They respond as expected according to their role allocation as victims 
of the conflict sanctioned and reified by the official narrative. Thus trauma 
work facilitated by the Neoliberal peace paradigm addresses only “accept- 
able” post-conflict suffering, clearly demonstrating the formation of a spe- 
cific entity, on which peacebuilders (and local populations alike) exert their 
influence, knowledge, and recovery work. 
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The fully recovered citizen in the PCE is considered rescued if he or she 
expresses well-being through full participation in the (re)constructed mar- 
ket economy and exchange of external production and domestic consump- 
tion; that is, in becoming a consumerist citizen. Spaces of consumption be- 
come the fora in which local people are encouraged to recover, to feel better 
about themselves and their political and social opportunities as citizens in 
the PCE. This confluence of ideas of economic and psychic recovery, of hu- 
man and consumer rights, is demonstrative of how the PCE is transformed 
into a specific concrete reality by the very privileged actors who either ben- 
efit from intervention, consider it a Kantian imperative, or both. 


INTRODUCTION 


The term peacebuilding has come to encompass a wide range of post-conflict 
interventions by the international community, as well as grassroots initia- 
tives from local NGOs and civil society actors. However, despite the prolifer- 
ation of such interventions and initiatives as developed in the post-Cold 
War era, neither the terminology itself, nor its application in international 
settings, has done much to dispel its often-ambiguous nature in meaning or 
form.! In item fifty-seven of his 1992 Agenda for Peace—in many respects a 
definitive document in this new era of peacekeeping operations—UN Secre- 
tary General Boutros-Ghali described “the concept of peace-building as the 
construction of a new environment”? in the wake of conflict. What this new 
environment might entail, be it conceptual, material, or socio-political is 
elusive. Indeed, as a generic term encompassing many of the specific do- 
mains analyzed elsewhere in this volume, “peacebuilding is apparently little 
more than a composite of neoliberal problem-solving strategies,” with scant 
attention paid to the ideological and pragmatic assumptions underpinning 
its application. Given the ways in which peacebuilding has come to function 
as a kind of vague panacea “to mobilise significant political and economic 
resources for increasingly intrusive third party interventions,”* recent de- 
cades have seen its advance into myriad post-conflict settings, and along- 
side it the pervasive if at times malleable notion of exactly what constitutes 
those same settings. Not only is the (highly flexible) notion of peacebuilding 
increasingly invoked among theorists and practitioners in development 
studies, anthropology, security studies, and a host of other disciplinary 
fields, it has also become something of a household concept, held as a kind 
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of positive, progressive ideal against which little critical inquiry has oc- 
curred, not least amongst the very “benefactors” of such peacebuilding op- 
erations in “war torn” societies or post-conflict environments. With an 
awareness of this pervasiveness, and its relevance to practitioners, benefac- 
tors, recipients, and observers, in the analysis that follows I advance a view of 
peacebuilding as a kind of cultural terrain which both conscribes and is im- 
posed upon the post-conflict environment. Accounting for both the ideo- 
logical legacies of imperialism and earlier forms of global intervention from 
which contemporary peacebuilding partially stems, as well as the agency 
and variability present in culturally contingent settings at the broadest level 
(and that with which peacebuilding is most concerned), my exploration “in- 
sists on interpreting violence and conflict in all the detail of social and cul- 
tural contexts, contexts which they also powerfully shape” in order to “show 
that they are formative of socio-political relations on the widest as well as 
the smallest scale.”’ 

Speaking of what he calls the high modernist taste for mapping not only 
geographic terrains but consequent social realities, James Scott remarks on 
“the apparent power of maps to transform as well as merely summarize the 
facts that they portray.”® By exploring the cultural and social mapping of 
post-conflict environments as well as their physical realities, I aim to show 
how peacebuilding functions as a process of meaning making mutually cre- 
ated by actors “within” and “outside” this reified space. This not only prob- 
lematises the chronological and geospatial boundaries of the post-conflict 
environment, but reveals peacebuilding itself to be a kind of ethnographic 


site populated by “victims,” “ ei ” “asses- 
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perpetrators,” “recipients,” “donors, 
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sors,” “observers,” “practitioners,” and others as social roles rather than abso- 
lute positions. Such an analysis of the post-conflict environment, for the 
purposes of the present volume, addresses the need to elucidate the particu- 
lar relationship between the object constituted in the practice and perfor- 
mance of such roles? and the ways in which in mutually defining relations, 
subjectivities in post-conflict societies shape these interventions. Further, in 
practical ethnographic terms such an analysis highlights processes whereby, 
rather than marking any conclusive disjuncture between the cessation of 
conflict and the emergence of peace and peacebuilding processes, “post- 
conflict” environments represent terrains of ongoing tension and residual 
violence, normalized into structural power relations and channeled into 
and performed through the kinds of social roles cited above, much as Mun- 


dy’s exploration of transitional justice as an important site in which the 
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politics of naming determines not only the role allocation for actors but also 
the very understanding of peace and justice. Specifically here, peacebuilding 
initiatives, set within the normative structures of global relations of inequal- 
ity and intervention, may in fact advance the very systems of conflict and 
domination they seek to ameliorate, and unwittingly become caught up in 
the societal dispersal of residual violence. 1° 

The semi-autonomous Kurdish region of northern Iraq represents these 
liminal realities between war and peace in a particularly interesting way, 
given its position within a state still caught up in the ravages of war. The 
Kurdistan region alone is internationally lauded as a beacon of democracy 
and prosperity within this otherwise grim picture of contemporary Iraqi 
politics of violence. Given its relative stability and quasi-state status," Iraqi 
Kurdistan is also an ideal (and idealized) recipient of the kind of peacebuild- 
ing initiatives that effectively serve to recast the post-conflict environment 
in their own image, along the way investing notions of personhood, citizen- 
ship, and social and economic relations that sustain the archetypal social 
roles described above. For example, because of security concerns in wider 
Iraq and the relative stability in the north, the majority of aid and NGO ac- 
tivities operate from the Kurdistan region, where a glut of international aid, 
investment, and attention is focused; if Iraq as a whole is a disaster beyond 
repair (so a realist view might hold), then Iraqi Kurdistan is ripe for and re- 
sponsive to the various kinds of interventions that aid, investment, and 
wider international attention promote. And the Kurds—government, civil 
society, individuals—play their roles well, whether as the infant democracy 
cast in the likeness of their benefactors, the perpetual and deeply trauma- 
tized victims of Arab (or Iranian state) aggressors, or the enclave of secularist 
cultural patterns in the face of Islamist expansion. The Iraqi Kurdish ethnic 
minority, numbering some six million, have since the 2003 invasion be- 
come the exemplary, the “worthy” Iraqis within international Neoliberal- 
ism.!2 Whatever the commitments (or lack thereof) from the international 
community to the idea of sustained Kurdish autonomy, the payoffs for this 
responsiveness on the part of the Kurdistan region have been foreign inter- 
ventions and private interests alike consistently and intensively engaging 
with the Kurdistan Regional Government (KRG) in what amount to pro- 
cesses of state- and nation-building; this even while the international com- 
munity continues to assert the political integrity of Iraq as a whole. 

In what follows I focus on data derived from my own fieldwork in Iraqi 
Kurdistan between 2007 and 2010," also drawing on comparative material 
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from Sri Lanka and Latin America, in exploring, via several inter-related 
themes, the ethnographic site of peacebuilding. My own situatedness within 
this site stems from my initial role as a teacher of sociology to students in 
Iraq, and later to my observation and evaluation of numerous local peace- 
building initiatives funded by such actors as USAID, UN Assistance Mission 
for Iraq/UNDP, and the United States Institute of Peace (USIP), for which the 
university where I worked was asked to provide on-site programme assess- 
ment, and for which I subsequently acted as a freelance consultant. This in 
turn led to my academic research on the place of trauma work within wider 
peacebuilding agendas. This straddling of two perspectives—of critical anal- 
ysis from the point of view of academic distance, and of praxis on the 
ground—not only allowed me to observe at close range the everyday prac- 
tices and processes of peacebuilding. That I myself occupied some of the 
roles which I interrogate herein has also allowed me to problematize the sub- 
jectivities (my own and those of others) formed through interpersonal rela- 
tions, practices of “professionalism,” and local logics of dependence and 
need. I contend that the underlying but pervasive state-centric approach of 
peacebuilding conceives of a particular social and political landscape that 
has its corollary in geographic and material landscapes in the post-conflict 
environment. That is, the available roles for social actors, or at least those 
roles that gain recognition and legitimacy within peacebuilding in the 
broadest sense, effectively promote the transformation of post-conflict 
societies—and the peoples that make them up—along Neoliberal lines 
which simultaneously uphold as desirable “Western” forms of modernity, 
while emphasizing the supposedly endemic inability within post-conflict 
societies to achieve those forms without external interventions. Instrumen- 
tal in this is a frequent ignorance of the role of cultural, social, and commu- 
nity dynamics, which are not absolutes but continually shifting, in the im- 
plementation of peacebuilding initiatives. Recognition that communities 
and individuals within these cultural spaces shape practices and meanings 
of peacebuilding in important and shifting ways is also forgotten or ignored. 
Even where such awareness is ostensibly taken into account, the interpreta- 
tion of fixed positions as opposed to social roles for actors within peacebuild- 
ing can exacerbate if not lead to further tensions and forms of structural vio- 
lence in stages of “post-conflict.” Thus both peacebuilding and the 
post-conflict environment come to be represented and understood as reified 
absolutes, rather than as ideas or cultural spaces constantly in the process 
rendering meaning through relations of inter-subjectivity. The current and 
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pervasive representation of peacebuilding as a universalist “model” clearly 
invests these meanings with Neoliberal (political, economic) intent—not as 
contingent and culturally derived, but as absolute. 

With reference to Iraqi Kurdistan, I look at the ways in which these issues 
impinge on the notion of the Self promoted in peacebuilding, and consider 
this in the context of trauma work. I argue that the conception of the Self 
promoted in Western psycho-social readings of human development (and 
trauma) are congruent with conceptions of the Self necessary for the ad- 
vancement of a Neoliberal economic model, in which growth and consump- 
tion are seen as the panacea for post-conflict recovery. Indeed, I view the 
proliferation of peacebuilding NGOs, and their increasingly competitive 
bids for (Western) funding, as emblematic of this coalescence of conceptions 
of the traumatized Self on the one hand, and of the citizen-as-consumer on 
the other. These tendencies are to be observed, in Iraq as elsewhere, in myr- 
iad discursive and political practices in which “neoliberal policies and ide- 
ologies have generally called for the subjugation of political and social life to 
a set of processes termed ‘market forces.” 14 

My eleven months of intensive ethnographic fieldwork in hospitals in 
Erbil, Kurdistan region, observing the performance," treatment, and atti- 
tudes towards women sufferers of “hysteria” provided ample opportunity to 
observe these inter-subjective constructions of the post-conflict environ- 
ment, the social roles which populate it, and the political economy of trauma 
at work in Iraqi Kurdistan. Dichotomized representations of “Western” mo- 
dernity as a sought-after ideal to be mimetically performed and inculcated 
by indigenous, educated modernizers, are reflected in both the treatment of 
patients and the changing attitudes of doctors to the illness categories sur- 
rounding “mental health.” Thus, young women who express unrestrained 
despair in their performances of trauma are often casually denigrated!® as 
coming from “traditional,” poor, or “village” families (and therefore as lack- 
ing the skills necessary to present their trauma in “appropriate” ways— 
despite the fact that my observations suggested a great deal more diversity to 
the patient profile), while those who self-identify as “traumatized” or “de- 
pressed” are seen as having legitimate ailments worthy of “real” therapeutic 
response, but also as being imbued with the tools to engage in inter-subjective 
relations of rehabilitation along rational, bureaucratized, lines. The ways in 
which such rationalizing inter-subjectivities are shaping post-conflict re- 
sponses to trauma, as well as marginalizing as “traditional” or “irrelevant” 
other forms of expression or response, were made more apparent to me in 
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my work with older generations of medical practitioners. Although previous 
systematic work on the topic is absent, my enquiries suggest that not only do 
women’s expressions of social suffering reflect pervasive conditions of in- 
equality, and may in any case have roots in cultural practices of lamenta- 
tion,” but also that both points may have been readily recognized in thera- 
peutic settings in earlier generations where today they are silenced or 
denigrated as “backward” or anti-modern, a further site of intervention to be 
“tehabilitated” by local medical staff and those in the NGO sector, both 
Kurdish and foreign. Despite the fact that even in the contemporary context 
“hysterical” episodes may be treated effectively (providing relief to patients 
and families) through recourse to local folk explanations—that is, exorcism 
of malevolent spirits by local religious specialists—such practices fall outside 
the realm of linear, modernizing progression in the post-conflict space. In 
other words, medical professionals in Iraq, often in collaboration with those 
in the international peacebuilding sector, increasingly subscribe to norma- 
tive ideas about “appropriate” expressions of, sources of, and treatments for 
suffering which call on new ideas of the Self, subscribing to explanations of 
post-traumatic stress wrought by finite events in Iraq’s political history, and 
identifying the solution in large-scale, externally funded and conceived, in- 
terventions. Patients, young women in particular, are also becoming (con- 
sciously or otherwise) engaged in these shifting beliefs, structures, and inter- 
subjectivities, the social and political efficacy of which is apparent. Resources 
and attention are available to those who are traumatized by finite events, 
who find a rational language for narrating this (in contrast to the wailing 
and often incoherent suffering of “hysterics”), and above all, who present 
their ills within sanctioned (medical) spaces that draw on “the use of ratio- 
nalized, bureaucratic techniques of assessment to authenticate, categorize, 
and legitimize particular forms of suffering.” 18 

Emerging explanatory models coalesce around these supposedly neutral 
practices of peacebuilding in medicine, reconstruction, and the rational 
technologies of both. Ryad, a recent graduate of Erbil Medical College who 
now works in the emergency hospital, treating women’s breakdowns on a 
daily basis, explained to me, “Every Iraqi patient, every Iraqi person [. . .] 
they have a lot of problems, conflict [. . .] we have been through so much [.. .] 
so no one of us are normal.” Like many Iraqi professionals working in the 
area, the means by which to advance social and political stability for Ryad 
rests partially in an identification of the ways in which Iraqi society is perva- 
sively pathological. For local practitioners and international NGO workers, 
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remedying this trauma, this “abnormality” is part and parcel of advancing 
Neoliberal political structures, particularly economic practices. For example, 
Heartland Alliance, a mental health organization working with US Agency 
for International Development (USAID) funding across the Kurdistan re- 
gion, identifies its aim “to develop a cost-effective, efficacious treatment in- 
tervention for traumatic stress specifically focusing on victims of torture””° 
indicating the assumed presence of a normative “traumatic stress” in rela- 
tion to political violence, the efficacy of an external (US) treatment interven- 
tion model, and the benefits of aligning these with wider market forces of 
cost effectiveness. While these initiatives have been partial in terms of reach- 
ing therapeutic spaces in Kurdistan as a whole (indeed, while several of the 
doctors I worked with were aware of the existence of Heartland Alliance, 
none had had any direct contact with their programs, leaving me to wonder 
about their reach), local doctors increasingly employ tropes of trauma in ex- 
plaining social behaviors and link these more explicitly to political violence 
and the Kurds’ role as victims of finite, culturally specific historical events. 
The place of Kurdish cultural identity within this dynamic both shapes and 
is refracted back through, for example, the ways in which trauma is concep- 
tualized and treated primarily through a distanciation from “backward” and 
“indigenous” attitudes and practices. This discourse, for practitioners and 
beneficiaries, is rife with symbols of the backward character of traditional 
Kurdish society which is both irremediable after traumatic exposure to con- 
flict but can be elevated through education (by outsiders) and intervention, 
brought into a universal realm of post-conflict order, progress, and growth so 
central to a global political economy. 

Through large international apparatuses managed by the likes of USAID 
and International Organization for Migration (both big players in the Kurd- 
istan region), the establishment and funding of local peacebuilding and 
other reconstruction activities—taking place in a competitive free market in 
which recipients of service become merely bidders for and consumers of a 
product—increasingly not only serves corporate interests”! but emulates 
those very corporate structures that facilitate entrenched inequalities in 
bringing about “peace” or “rehabilitation.””” Local NGO initiatives and indi- 
vidual beneficiaries among the population are called upon to demonstrate 
the efficacy, efficiency, and deliverability of these strategies, while “state- 
sponsored and non-state interventions [. . .] contributed to the commoditi- 
zation of suffering.”*? Before turning to a more detailed discussion of the 
ways in which these processes in Kurdistan region place trauma work within 
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a Neoliberal political economic model, I turn briefly to a discussion of the 
shortcomings in the literature on peacebuilding which have prevented such 
observations and critiques. 


THEORIES OF PEACEBUILDING: CONCEPTIONS OF “LOCAL,” 
“UNIVERSAL,” AND THE LEGITIMIZATION OF INTERVENTION 


The extant literature in peace and conflict studies, even while informed by 
various disciplinary trajectories in the social sciences, has been reticent to 
address the tangible consequences of protracted conflicts at the community 
level, and their relationships to changing social relations wrought by trauma 
and loss of basic trust.” This practice of “seeing like a state,” even in condi- 
tions which help to exacerbate historic conflicts, not only serve to “flatten” 
complex on-the-ground diversities (as well as potential sites of violence)?° 
but can be instrumental in shaping new forms of identity. Peacebuilders may 
scrabble eagerly, in the wake of violent conflict, to identify social categories 
of protagonists and antagonists,”° or the “worthy” recipients of their inter- 
ventions. The Kurds in Iraq, strong allies of the Americans as well as foreign 
investors more generally, have joined this cast in the Iraqi context as the req- 
uisite victims of the Ba’athist regime.”’ If Saddam’s Al Anfal campaign had 
genocidal intent, peacebuilding initiatives in the post-Saddam era have ad- 
hered just as stringently to fixed readings of ethnicity and its place in the 
new Iraq. At the same time, local populations, embedded as they are within 
the inter-subjective relations of this context, are instrumental in shaping 
post-conflict societies’ own conceptions of themselves on the world stage 
and in grounded social relations. 

Rarely do such narratives critically consider the ways in which the privi- 
leging of reified identities and the groups they are said to represent may ex- 
acerbate inter-communal tensions and existing conflicts, or contribute to 
new forms of violence at the interpersonal, community, and state levels. In 
part, this shortcoming is explained by the “standard operating procedure” 
approach taken by peacebuilders, and the fact that the literature still empha- 
sizes pragmatic dimensions of peacebuilding at the expense of theoretical or 
ideological considerations.”* Further, while the literature within peace and 
conflict studies has increasingly engaged with the notion of non-state actors 
as important units of analysis (and prescriptive intervention) in the global 
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terrain of so-called new wars, on the whole theorists and observers alike have 
been slow to consider the ways in which this diffusion of conflict dynamics 
penetrates everyday experiences at the interpersonal level in post-conflict 
societies—in the form, for example, of spiraling levels of gender violence”? or 
“lawlessness.” 30 

The fact that peacebuilding paradigms tend to be uncritical of the ideo- 
logical stances and assumptions they promote, as well as ignoring the ways 
in which peacebuilding practices help to measure, label, and thus (as in a 
feedback loop) shape the very conditions of conflict they seek to remedy, is 
certainly tied with their UN heritage.*! Despite assertions to the contrary, 
individual and institutional actors in the cultural terrain of peacebuilding 
seek to quantify “war-torn societies” or “post-conflict environments” as sites 
of objective knowledge, reifying and locating them geographically, histori- 
cally, and culturally, without much consideration for the ways in which our 
active relations and negotiations with these sites is instrumental in producing 
that knowledge, as much as our notions of intervention or “rehabilitation” 
are shaped by the knowledges of those actors who occupy this space. As the 
main proponents of and actors in peacebuilding in the 1990s, the UN, 
prompted by the political will of its member states, continued to promote its 
agenda tied to ideas about sovereign states. At the same time, in attempting 
to operationalise lessons from earlier forms of peacekeeping which called for 
the strengthening of “civil society,” that mandate was at times effectively 
undermined.?? The UN peacebuilding paradigm has been, from its incep- 
tion, split at its very root; through the UN promotion and strengthening of 
entities that look like states, together with the advancement (and formaliza- 
tion) of social and political processes which may run counter to this. 

Overall, the favored Neoliberal approach supports the “universal” status 
quo rather than acknowledging the “crucial uncertainty and indetermi- 
nacy”?3 entailed by an analysis which might incorporate an awareness of the 
inter-subjectivities which shape the post-conflict environment as a cultural 
terrain. At the same time, through the promotion of particular kinds of per- 
sonhood implied within the identification and treatment of trauma, a stat- 
ist, collective, and generic approach is complemented by its antithesis, in 
the form of the emphasis on the individual Self in both therapeutic and eco- 
nomic dimensions of peacebuilding. A notion of the Self at the core of as- 
sumptions about the therapeutic and economic remaking of societies, this is 
a decidedly Western, middle-class, invocation* inhabiting 
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a world divided between the “enemy-other” (of the past, fundamentalist eth- 
ics, and ethnic identity) and an “ideal-other” ( of the future, rationalist eth- 
ics, and civic identity). The ideal-other is similarly reproduced via the 
“us” them” boundary where “they” should become what “we” imagine our- 
selves to be.*5 


This version of the Self promoted in (dichotomized) intervention strategies 
(and echoing the ideas of the Kurdish professionals cited above) is situated 
within the same temporal reading of societies transformed through conflict, 
in which peace is seen as a “logical” and inevitable outcome of moderniza- 
tion and development interventions. 

Significantly, much peacebuilding fails in diverging from older, explic- 
itly imperialist paradigms of foreign intervention in its portrayal of war-torn 
peripheral societies as passive, simply waiting for foreign intervention and 
the development of democratic, peaceful institutions.’ Even where agency 
is afforded to people in post-conflict environments, as with research on “per- 
ceptions” of peacebuilding intervention,” it is often done as a means to 
identify this as a challenge to operations, and thus determine effective strat- 
egies for managing or overcoming, rather than incorporating, local views.*8 
In this it does not differ significantly from the “hearts and minds” doctrine?? 
of the George W. Bush Administration in Iraq and Afghanistan.*° Local pop- 
ulations, while being mined for “indigenous” capacities that might assist 
peacebuilders in their task, are effectively written out of the process, as well 
as the reflections on practice which might improve peacebuilding initiatives 
overall. Although for some “what is needed is a close, hard look at this new 
form of peacekeeping, at the challenges it poses for the United Nations both 
in principle and in practice, and at the patterns of success and failure on the 
ground,”*! no comparable process of reflection on local voices, culturally 
contingent strategies, or collaborative practices within peacebuilding is seen 
as necessary. This attitude is co-opted at the social level in Iraq, as local peo- 
ple respond to and incorporate themselves into these paradigms as a means 
both to make sense of rapid social and economic change in the course of 
peacebuilding, and in pragmatic terms, to gain the visibility that will privi- 
lege them in this system. This is evident in the practices around and perfor- 
mance of post-conflict trauma; both discourses and practices of trauma are 
embedded within global markets of meaning and money,” and in the same 
way that a state-driven Kurdish self is shaped by and shapes Western ideas of 
and strategies for the Iraqi state, so too the individual, passive self— 
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victimized, traumatized, without agency—gains legitimacy in the interna- 
tional community and local peacebuilding through the performance of 
these post-conflict inter-subjectivities by local populations.“ 

Thus, while preaching a novel humanist transformation from milita- 
rized peacekeeping to civil society-oriented peacebuilding, we are often pre- 
sented with a narrative “mystified in the language of emancipation,”** em- 
ploying these tropes to legitimize ongoing intervention. Much literature 


bs 


now focuses on “participatory decision making,” “local knowledge,” “indig- 
enous leadership,” and a host of other opaque terms designed to empower 
and involve the recipients of peacebuilding interventions. However, in keep- 
ing with global trends in the privatization of social responsibility, an over- 
arching assumption places the onus for “failure” of the state, and the pathol- 
ogy of political and cultural processes, squarely in the social realm, with few 
accompanying rights to self-determination. In other words, global inequali- 
ties are naturalized as being inherent to cultural forms, and with them the 
idea that the development of effective political structures is only possible 
through the intervention (and charity) of those few with the capacities for 
recognizing and building these. 

In order to explore how these normative structures are promoted via 
peacebuilding interventions and local/global inter-subjectivities, and to il- 
lustrate how this can in turn contribute to structural violence, I discuss be- 
low how peacebuilders and KRG government actors re-imagine Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan as a temporally and spatially “post-conflict environment.” In so doing, I 
further develop a focus on the performance of individual inter-subjectivities 
embedded within trauma, and link this with processes of free market eco- 
nomic liberalization, considering how in both instances a universalized no- 
tion of the individual Self is a central feature. 


PROCESSES OF VIOLENCE AND PERFORMANCES 
OF TRAUMA IN IRAQI KURDISTAN 


For nearly forty years, the Kurdish population in northern Iraq has experi- 
enced continual instability and exposure to various forms of protracted vio- 
lence in campaigns organized by the Ba’athist regime, due to the machina- 
tions of American intervention in the region, through uneven, factious 
participation in the Iran-Iraq war, and finally through the factional violence 
sparked by internecine rivalries between the two dominant Kurdish guerrilla 
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groups operating in Iraq throughout the 1970s and 1980s, the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK) and the Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP).* 
While throughout the 1980s this inter-state war visited regular bloodshed 
and instability on the Kurdish population in northern Iraq, it was the Al An- 
fal campaign which most spectacularly devastated the Kurdistan region, and 
solidified collective internal sentiments amongst the Kurds as a threatened 
minority nation within Iraq’s borders. 

During this period in Iraqi history, village destruction, forced reloca- 
tions, mass executions, disappearances, and rapes by the Ba’athist regime 
became routine experiences for people living in the Kurdistan region, 
whether or not they had actively participated in the guerrilla insurgencies. 
Although the Al Anfal, and particularly the Halabja massacre—in which 
5,000 Civilians were killed in a single morning of gas attacks on the town not 
far from the Iranian border—were later cited as justification for US-led incur- 
sions into Iraq, the international community had little comment at the time 
these atrocities were taking place. The Halabja massacre has crystallized in 
Kurdish popular consciousness and social memory as one form of expressing 
suffering and commemoration as sanctioned by official voices, both those of 
Kurdish nationalist interests and the international community. This official 
sanctioning does not, of course, prevent contestations over the subject of 
Halabja either, particularly in relation to the alleged participation of KDP 
peshmerga (rebel forces), and later to the healthcare and provisions for liveli- 
hood made by the KRG for the survivors of the gas attacks.*° 

In 1991, in the wake of the massive refugee crisis among Kurds in the first 
Gulf War, the Americans undertook Operation Provide Comfort, which later 
led to the establishment of the northern Kurdish region of Iraq as an official 
“safe haven” within the country. Although little actual government support 
was provided by the US, this twelve year period in Iraqi Kurdistan initially 
allowed for the establishment of a relative degree of stability, the decline of 
open political violence, and a massive influx of aid money from Western 
countries, leaving the Kurdistan region in a unique, liminal position be- 
tween conflict zone and peaceful society within the wider fortunes of Iraq. 
This unique status and the long series of political processes in which it was 
embedded lend a certain absurdity to the task of pinpointing the moment 
when conflict “ended” in Iraqi Kurdistan, marking the temporal beginning 
of a post phase. 

While for the most part the KRG has been highly successful in stabilizing 
its territorial integrity and the safety and security of its people, this integrity 
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and separation is not absolute or without cost, and the more heated contin- 
ual conflict still visiting southern Iraq manifests in various ways in the Kurd- 
istan region. For example, huge numbers of Iraqi Arabs seeking refuge have 
crossed the KRG border, particularly Christians from Baghdad, settling in 
Ainkawa, the Christian Quarter in Erbil. This means ongoing exposure to the 
social and personal realities of conflict, and in many respects a heightened 
awareness of potentially antagonistic religious, ethnic, and regional identi- 
ties.“ Even during the period of my own fieldwork in 2007 to early 2008, 
Turkish military incursions into Iraqi airspace served to psychologically de- 
stabilize the population and threatened real political confrontation. Here 
too conflicts cannot be viewed or analyzed in isolation, but are embedded in 
complex and often convoluted global and regional realities. For its part, the 
KRG, given its “head start” in processes of reconstruction and peacebuilding, 
has been relentless in its drive, exploiting the status of model democracy in 
Iraq, at the same time as the region continued to be implicated in contradic- 
tory processes of ongoing violence, economic and political consolidation, 
and contestations over memories of its traumatized past. 

Excluded from the officially sanctioned record, however, are forms of ev- 
eryday suffering that nonetheless pervade social life; they do not adhere to 
the modernist reading of Iraqi Kurdistan as a beacon of progressive democ- 
racy in an otherwise chaotic political landscape. Nor do they register with 
the wider priorities of peacebuilding or its generic rendering of the post- 
conflict environment. Instead, narratives of both ongoing suffering and re- 
sidual violence which I observed, and which co-exist with both the mun- 
dane and euphoric characterizations of what in many respects represents an 
ideal of post-conflict recovery, are sidelined. 

As discussed previously, this is aptly demonstrated in the performance, 
treatment, and increasing attention paid to trauma and mental health in 
normative practices that de-legitimize systemic forms of (gendered) suffer- 
ing, “resignifying post-conflict violence as noncritical,’*® post-traumatic, 
something to be rehabilitated through cost-effective, efficient means, with 
patients and sufferers themselves often treated as nothing more than con- 
sumers in a marketplace of peacebuilding services. While women may act in 
compliance with or resistance to the social roles made available within the 
terrain of the post-conflict environment and the trauma work of such orga- 
nizations as Heartland Alliance, their “choices” in this regard can certainly 
be said to influence the extent to which their experiences gain recognition.*” 
Women I spoke with might describe their torment as emanating from dil 
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grana (literally a “tight heart”), and cite myriad, interconnected forms of so- 
cial suffering from the domestic (abusive husbands or in-laws, confinement 
in the home) to governmental (lack of basic resources or livelihoods), all of 
which they feel are ignored by local medical practitioners, NGOs, and the 
international media. Such relatively powerful actors, in fulfilling their roles 
in the post-conflict environment, are likely to consign this female suffering 
to a simplified, one-size-fits-all category of either hysteria or trauma/PTSD.*° 
Recalling Benjamin’s critique of the state of exception, but also echoing the 
complaints of women in Kurdistan, Summerfield points out that “the dan- 
ger of the medicalisation of everyday life is that it deflects attention from 
what millions of people worldwide might cite as the basis of their distress— 
for example, poverty and lack of rights.”*! In other words, it pathologizes as 
“cultural” (and therefore naturalizes as endemic) what may be pervasive so- 
cial and economic conditions. 

The deterministic character of much post-conflict reconstruction, di- 
rected towards particular visions of and desires for modernity, further ig- 
nores ongoing expressions of violence which permeate society as a whole. 
Instead of recognizing the ways in which conflict trajectories and political/ 
interpersonal violence can be seen as points on a continuum, embedded 
within ongoing political and economic processes, such patchy memorialisa- 
tion and selective forgetting in the context of continued suffering relegate 
subjectively experienced trauma to the realm of the “uncanny,”*? casting it 
as something outside the frame of national memory, irrelevant, exceptional, 
without a “function.” Articulating explicitly the notion that individual ex- 
pressions of trauma represent a kind of deviance, one Kurdish diaspora re- 
turnee discussed with me the relationship between levels of domestic vio- 
lence and the political history of Kurdistan. “Has Europe overcome its 
experience of WWII?” she asked, somewhat rhetorically. Without waiting to 
be answered she said, “so it will be at least two generations before we can 
even think about being normal again.” In seeking to address these realities, 
much research on violence and collective trauma suggests that true recovery 
necessarily involves the incorporation and reconciliation of experiences 
from a diverse range of actors, including those cast as “enemies,” external, 
marginal, or antagonist to the national memory.** The imagining of the 
post-conflict environment advanced via peacebuilding initiatives often pre- 
scribes a script by which those collective traumas are performed and which 


nn u 


identify fixed social roles, of “perpetrator” /”victim,” “male”/”female,” etc. 


For example, gendered readings of Iraqi society in the run-up to and since 
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the 2003 invasion often cast Iraqi women as perpetual victims, not of foreign 
occupiers, but of Iraqi men and their patriarchal societal norms, a narrative 
to which many elite Kurdish feminists (usually from the position of exile, 
and highly criticized by female activists in Kurdistan itself) have heavily sub- 
scribed.*> Recognition of the social complexity of grounded relations is se- 
lective, often diverted into simplistic narratives.°° 


TRAUMA, GENDER, AND RESISTANCE 


In Iraqi Kurdistan discursive practices of post-conflict modernity and the 
performance of trauma they facilitate inscribe gender and power in particu- 
lar ways. The discourse surrounding PTSD and the “global flow of knowledge 
on war trauma”*’ are misleading, because they seem to suggest that individu- 
als and communities who do not or cannot fruitfully seek and be treated for 
their traumas in such a way that aligns with Western notions of the Self, “ap- 
propriate” interventions, and the Neoliberal global system more generally 
are simply irremediable. The ideal subject of military, peacebuilding, or ther- 
apeutic interventions responds favorably to post-conflict, post-trauma reha- 
bilitation, while those who do not are ascribed with atavistic tendencies in- 
herent to the society in question. The linear temporal trajectory of 
post-conflict is echoed in discourses of the post-trauma character of stress, in 
which, in psychosocial understandings, the subject compulsively revisits a 
traumatic event in a kind of meaning-making exercise. And like the intrac- 
table and mentally unsound patient dealing repetitively with their initial 
trauma, conflict-ridden societies may compulsively and uncontrollably re- 
turn again and again to their historical conflicts, dysfunctional and atavistic 
as they are. 

The increasing awareness of war trauma and the concomitant impor- 
tance of PTSD discourses have become a central feature of both the manage- 
ment of refugee populations in Western states*® and in peacebuilding work 
in war-torn societies,°? and have led to an overall reduction of “analysis of 
war to an unexplained spectacle of horror.”°° This emphasis on (social and 
cultural) pathologies, and the accompanying portrayal of violence as cause- 
less, or emanating from the general lawlessness of conflict-ridden societies, 
effectively overwrites the forms of structural violence at the heart of the 
global relations which also serve to legitimize foreign intervention and/or 
peacebuilding initiatives.°” 
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Even assuming we ignore the violence at the heart of the Neoliberal 
citizen-as-consumer ideal, and underscored by the same notion of the self as 
that promoted in Western therapeutic norms, there remains a substantial 
problem in the pragmatic application of war trauma discourses and thera- 
peutic interventions within the PTSD trope in such a way that often ignores 
the “new languages and social and cultural differences which likely script 
traumatic injury, resilience, and healing very differently from western mid- 
dle class, white, Anglo points of view.”° Beyond the obvious cultural limits 
of this construct, the emphasis on “war trauma” present in such discourses 
propound a “war begets trauma” perspective the corollary of which is “peace 
begets recovery.” A logical follow-on from this is the view that, when the 
wider peacebuilding initiatives associated with PTSD programs do not yield 
observable, efficient results within a linear conflict trajectory, they can be 
understood as having “failed.” This line of thinking reiterates the failed 
states discourse in psychosocial terms, and its contribution to “perceptions 
of the need to discipline damaged and culturally mal-programmed citizens 
into appropriate behavioral norms,”® highlighting the ways in which social 
and community dynamics come to subtly reiterate the concept of the state 
as central. 

But on the contrary, “irremediable” suffering, where present, can equally 
be understood as a form of resistance to the (often violent) therapeutic inter- 
ventions of the state, and its Neoliberal expectations surrounding social life, 
selfhood, and the body.® In the broadest sense, the “insurgency”® of trauma 
as expressed by hysterical women, in its very incoherence, renders chrono- 
logical readings of post-conflict prosperity equally meaningless, such that 
“power, after investing itself in the body, finds itself exposed to a counter- 
attack in that same body.”®” Medical anthropologists have identified ways in 
which culturally contingent practices may serve to contain rather than pro- 
mote violence in conflict-ridden societies,® as well as noting the efficacy of 
seemingly “irremediable” post-conflict trauma in asserting ongoing suffer- 
ing in the face of portrayals of societal recovery, stability, and security in the 
post-war era.°? 

For example, resisting a characterization of post-conflict peace which ap- 
pears meaningless in the face of ongoing social, psychological, and physical 
violence, for widows in Guatemala the psychological illness that accompa- 
nies pervasive fear and trauma, “rather than an acute reaction [it] isa chronic 
condition.””° In such circumstances, the efficacy of peacebuilding initiatives 
that might “remedy” such ailments is drawn into question. This chronic 
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state of fear is, in addition to being a source of suffering, also a form of resis- 
tance against these prescriptive attempts at linear temporal meaning-making 
by peacebuilding (and state) narratives. Local medical practices too, eager to 
demonstrate their “modern” credentials on the one hand, and systemati- 
cally oriented to patriarchal structures that habitually violate and degrade 
experiences of female suffering—irrespective of “war”—on the other, feed 
into this repression of agency or “insurrection,” as doctors’ narratives de- 
scribed above demonstrate. In acts which belie a denied agency and that rile 
against normative readings of post-conflict, traumatized people and societ- 
ies, “through their bodies also chronicle the social, cultural and political 
transgressions that have been perpetrated against them,””! in such a way 
that belies the efficacy of liberal peacebuilding in the post-conflict era, and 
offers instead a vision of daily life in which conflict is still present, and linked 
backwards and forwards to structural and systemic violence in community 
life and the international system. My own work with female hysteria suffer- 
ers in Iraq suggests similarly that women’s sickness which remains “irreme- 
diable” despite the post-conflict security now enjoyed in Kurdistan region,’? 
and its attendant peacebuilding developments particularly in PTSD, works 
for these women to “(re)present through their bodies the horrors that they 
had experienced, and as such illness has become a powerful communicative 
fotce?” 

Foucault’s seminal studies of madness” remind us of the intimate link 
between violence and mental illness. For Iraqi women, this was particularly 
true in two senses: hysterical episodes of mental ill health perform and re- 
cord realities of physical, structural, military, or political violence witnessed 
or directly experienced. These non-normative expressions of trauma are 
threatening to the ideal (and gendered) Self, to grand narratives of a stable, 
peaceful society in a phase of statebuilding, and thus to the symbolic and 
social underpinnings of the nation itself, and consequently must be sub- 
dued. They also belie the uncritical investment and faith in technological 
modernity—both within Iraq and amongst international peacebuilders—as 
a means by which the post-conflict society recovers. Taken from this point of 
view, Iraqi women’s embodied suffering serves as a kind of living archive 
which brings the profound and psychic trauma of years of exposure to vio- 
lence, war, and oppression into daily lived realities, and whose outbursts of 
illness assert a kind presence,” a visibility in the face of the denial and forget- 
ting that many see as the work of peacebuilding, reconciliation, rehabilita- 
tion, and reconstruction; a very real and “permanent visibility” which none- 
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theless exerts power over and defines ideas of the self and individual 
behavior.” Thus in a very real sense hysterical outbreaks among Iraqi women 
are a deviant form of protest against both the quotidian daily realities of op- 
pression, surveillance, and threats of violence under which women in Iraq 
live, and of the grand narratives of gender and ethnic identity and state- 
building with which they interact. This is not to uncritically portray Kurdish 
women as victims of processes larger than themselves. Indeed, it is precisely 
the sorts of inter-subjectivities discursively structured by and within the 
imagined post-conflict environment, which have created spaces where such 
dispossessed voices participate in global political economic realities involv- 
ing processes of modernity, intervention, reconstruction, and peacebuild- 
ing; what Argenti-Pillan calls “the global flow of trauma discourse.””” Her- 
scher, elsewhere in this volume, has demonstrated how the conception of 
“local” and “external” actors in reconstruction agendas not only casts the 
former as passive recipients of the aid of the latter, but equally positions local 
forms of agency and power as marginal and deviant. Likewise, in relations 
laden with power, collective and individual expressions of trauma (in Iraq 
and elsewhere) shape and are shaped by peacebuilders’ notions of “the 
healthy society,” and with it, “the pressure for evidence from the body”” in 
the global marketing of trauma, intervention, and rehabilitation. 

A tension exists, however, in these discursive practices of meaning mak- 
ing. As an alternate reading of the post-conflict environment and an embod- 
ied record of ongoing violence, these unsanctioned performances of trauma 
also represent a deviation from the grand narratives of post-conflict Iraqi 
Kurdistan, touted as “the other Iraq” in KRG promotional materials, and 
portrayed asa 


joyful, peaceful place [. . .Jwhere Arabs, Kurds and westerners all vacation to- 
gether [. . .] that has practiced democracy for over a decade, a place where the 
universities, markets, cafes and fairgrounds buzz with progress and prosper- 


ity.” 


Hughes and Pupavac demonstrate how such narratives promoted by foreign 
peacebuilders and local elites characterize “the powerlessness of ordinary 
people, manifested as passivity interspersed with bouts of destructive rage, 
[such that] that foreign intervention must act not only upon the state but 
upon society also, to create new individuals with the capacity for self- 
government.”®° Taken to its conclusion, these assertions form the underly- 
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ing logic of and justification for peacebuilding as governance. That is to say 
that peacebuilding, while not having the same official mandates as peace- 
keeping operations, has more far-reaching, social aims at its heart, and is 
therefore of necessity an ideological venture akin to “winning hearts and 
minds.” In any case, military interventions and those of peacebuilding in- 
creasingly bleed into one another in contemporary conflict management; 
they are present in 


attempts to police the collective action of civil society and, most intrusively, 
to reconstruct culture and the very personality of individuals through psy- 
chosocial intervention involving both formal and informal education, from 
parenting classes to relationship counselling.*! 


The kind of advancement of the individual Self as understood in PTSD dis- 
courses and their operation within peacebuilding, in addition to being po- 
tentially damaging to local apprehensions of self, community, and society,8? 
are also those that fit most conveniently into the kind of consumer-as-citizen 
ideology of post-conflict peace embedded within reconstruction efforts in- 
volving the development of commercial spaces and heritage/leisure parks.*° 

Another striking example of the ways in which subaltern voices run 
counter to official narratives of progress can be seen in the “rehabilitation” 
of “heritage” architecture in Erbil. The historic Qalat, or Erbil Citadel, is the 
central landmark of the urban landscape. Until 2003, it was also home to a 
large community of displaced Kurds whose homes and land had been confis- 
cated in the Ba’athists’ Arabization policy which formed part of the demo- 
graphic battle for the oil-rich Kirkuk region. The regime forcibly removed 
many Kurdish families, and of those who were not offered land in neighbor- 
ing regions, many found themselves in Erbil, where they soon occupied the 
disintegrating old dwellings atop the citadel, building lives and homes at the 
time unimpeded by local authorities. With few material resources at their 
disposal, most eked out an existence selling cigarettes or toiletry items in the 
nearby bazaar, with young children aiding in the family livelihood. Shortly 
after the invasion, as the KRG set to consolidate its cultural as well as political 
presence on the new mapping of the region, plans were made to declare the 
Qalat a UNESCO world heritage site and renovate the historic buildings at its 
summit; this decision involved the removal of the Kirkuki families who had 
resettled there in previous years. Although the KRG made official provision 
assistance for the relocation of these families, in practice such support rarely 
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reached its targets. When I began work with an NGO providing mobile 
health services in some of the more impoverished shanty towns on the out- 
skirts of Erbil, I met many such people. Forced from their already tenuous 
existences and fragile sense of community they had managed to build in 
their dwellings atop the Qalat, they had now become doubly displaced. Dis- 
enfranchised from the national narratives of progress and peacebuilding 
quickly laid out in the wake of the allied invasion, many suffered from an 
acute sense of hopelessness and an apathy towards the promises of the in- 
creased autonomy of the KRG. Dilkhosh, a thirty-nine-year-old mother of 
five whom I came to know, explained to me flatly: 


Iam useless now. No home, I cannot feed my children, who will surely have 
to leave this country to survive [. . .] The life here [in the shanty town] is noth- 
ing, it can bring nothing but shame. Once I hoped the new Kurdistan would 
look after her people, but the government does not care for people like us [. . .] 
they promised us many things when they came to take us from our homes [in 
the Qalat]—that was long ago now. We are dying here, with nothing. What 
shall I do Sarah khan? I might as well die, at least my children would be free to 


leave easily then [. . .]®* 


This narrative of an alternate and forgotten suffering in contemporary Kurd- 
istan constitutes a form of “structural violence” on the part of political actors 
and an international system, one on which new economic paradigms of de- 
velopment in the KRG are predicated. In this way, pervasive conditions of 
misery and marginalization are a daily experience for those on the lowest 
ranks of an increasingly affluent society in which the new infrastructure is ill 
equipped for distribution of basic resources. 

Such realities raise questions concerning the extent to which the mere 
conception of the post-conflict environment (to say nothing of its inclusion 
in myriad policy-oriented documents) is involved in constitutive relation 
with what effectively becomes a reified entity. In this context, “seeing like a 
state” is, in fact, complicit in the kind of “euphemized violence” engaged in 
“the forcible definition of social units as bureaucratic categories to be admin- 
istered and controlled.”* These initiatives of administration and control 
may effectively worsen the already degraded social fabric, such as norms of 
family interaction and integrity,®° and thereby further advance in the post- 
conflict environment the conditions of disintegration in society that were 
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present in the conflict itself. For example, talking of the intimate relation- 
ship between cultural notions of self, family, and community, and political 
violence in Argentina, Robben illustrates how 


these assaults transgressed the deep-seated opposition between the public 
and the domestic domain [. . .] the disturbing intrusion of a threatening outer 
world, and lasting damage to the self by the transgression of deep-seated cul- 
tural values.®” 


However, similar processes may equally be observed in post-conflict as well, 
set in motion as much by peacebuilding as by the “traditional” perpetrators 
of political violence. In Iraqi Kurdistan, where the devolution of security 
into the hands of the local peshmerga forces was touted as a positive step in 
the demobilization of guerrilla forces and the wider peacebuilding agenda 
for the northern Iraqi provinces, the use of family members as informants 
for each other’s activities for the sake of “security” effectively advanced per- 
vasive conditions of mistrust and loss of social, psychological, and familial 
security in the name of a peacebuilding agenda. This kind of “violation of 
the home by the State, and the invasion of the inner by the outer reality”®* is 
in many respects merely the flip side of the coin that disregards culturally 
contingent notions of Self and community, in favor of the generic psychoso- 
cial relations propounded for the recovery of the universal post-conflict en- 
vironment. These social and political relations involve dynamics of power 
that are embedded in and draw on both “local” and “foreign” subjectivities. 

For example, an increasingly salient articulation of pervasive structural 
violence is the perception amongst the general population of a continual 
surveillance by government operatives and society at large, implied in inter- 
twined discourses about interpersonal gossip and official intelligence gath- 
ering. In a society reeling from decades of rule by a repressive police state, 
and in which marginal voices continued to be silenced by various and some- 
times coercive means, these discourses had very real implications for the lev- 
els of trust in the authorities and community, and in personal feelings of 
safety. Feldman argues that the recourse to discussions about gossip and be- 
lief in its power are articulated ways of making sense of the incomprehensi- 
ble in war in a situation where surveillance and constant threats of violence 
are pervasive features of political control and repression.®? In Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan, widespread perceptions of almost continual monitoring by the govern- 
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ment security services have become features of lived experience in the post- 
conflict setting. Or, as one young man put it to me somewhat ironically, 
“gossip is a national sport here in Kurdistan; but it is a very dangerous one.”°° 


THE SPATIALIZATION OF TRAUMA, 
CONSUMPTION, AND “RECOVERY” 


Although pervasive in the cultural terrain of peacebuilding, these narratives 
of post-conflict, like the non-normative expressions of trauma to which they 
are often connected, are marginalised within hegemonic accounts of the 
post-conflict environment. While official forms of memorialisation were 
now being undertaken, particularly focussing on the Kurds as victims of the 
Al Anfal, these often serve the purpose of eliding recognition of Kurdish state 
perpetrators of violence within larger narratives of an oppressive Arab state.*! 
Beyond official remembrances of the Al Anfal, the rush towards outward, 
Western-directed displays of post-conflict modernity in the immediate post- 
conflict context contribute to erasure of the physical and spatial reminders 
of trauma at the collective level. In 2006 construction work began on the 
lavish and impressive Sami Abdul-Rahman Park on the outskirts of Erbil, 
partly incorporating the site of a Ba’athist prison where Kurdish dissidents 
were imprisoned, tortured, and executed in the 1980s. While this is widely 
recognised amongst the generation of Iraqi Kurds old enough to remember 
the years of Ba’athist oppression, it is reported privately, in hushed tones, 
while any recovery of traumatic memories which may accompany this has 
been sidelined by more public proclamations, and the branding of the lei- 
sure park as a marker of prosperity and peace. Incorporating an outdoor cin- 
ema, exhibition centre, cafés and restaurants, a man-made boating lake and 
extensive gardens, as well as statues and monuments to various historically 
important Kurdish folk figures, Sami Abdul-Rahman Park is indeed a respite 
from the often oppressive crowding, noise, heat, and general sense of surveil- 
lance which often permeates Erbil’s city centre. Families, groups of young, 
unaccompanied women, and older people mingle in the shade of its lawns, 
and while a general sense of convivial ease pervades the locale, elliptical ref- 
erences to the site’s more malevolent past in the social memory lead one to 
wonder at what may become of these memories in the face of such progress, 
what appears as almost careless denial. 

These spatial transformations in the post-conflict environment are sig- 
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nificant as a key feature in the impetus towards a free-market economic ver- 
sion of modernity at the heart of post-conflict peacebuilding. The material 
dimensions of this environment then entail the construction of Western- 
style spaces of consumption, notions about “good” citizenship emplaced 
therein, and “healthy” rehabilitation, rather than creating spaces for the 
airing of historical traumas and non-normative expressions of that trauma 
that do not fit statist goals of economic expansion. The post-conflict envi- 
ronment should ideally be connoted by—alongside buzzing markets, cafés, 
and fairgrounds—contained memorialisation of trauma, if not its ongoing, 
lived experience, in such a way that speaks materially and socially of “the 
mechanisms through which these agencies have attempted to transform 
war-shattered states into liberal market democracies””” and the new forms of 
sociability these entail. Indeed, in Iraq as elsewhere, many peacebuilding 
initiatives have come to replicate the kind of competitive, free-market 
norms associated with capitalist enterprise, as peacebuilding NGOs take on 
a kind of corporate form and operating principles, battling it out for UN and 
USAID funding therein, demonstrating the increasing “NGOism” of such 
ventures. In a perfect merging of economic liberalization with the peace- 
building “industry” in Iraq, the KRG has instituted a policy in which all pe- 
troleum companies conducting exploration in Kurdistan engage in “corpo- 
rate social responsibility” programs which see them providing healthcare 
services for victims of chemical attack, building rural schools and water sup- 
plies, or sponsoring “peace training” in government offices. Most of this 
work goes to NGOs whose employees hold stakes in the same petroleum 
companies, and in effect, the majority of on-the-ground peacebuilding 
work is in some respect undertaken by private companies, whose “social re- 
sponsibility liaisons” often take a direct hand in management and evalua- 
tion of specific projects. Much as Goetze’s observations of statebuilding 
highlight the ways in which state actors and corporate interests have been 
privileged and essentially come to define notions of stability in the post- 
conflict environment, the on-the-ground operation of a peacebuilding in- 
dustry in Iraq challenges underlying assumptions about a supposedly uni- 
versal ethic and speaks to its challenges of legitimacy, recalling the cynical 
words of Chidi Anselm Odinkalu: 


local human rights groups exist to please the international agencies that 
fund or support them. Local problems are only defined as potential pots of 
project cash, not as human experiences to be resolved in just terms, thereby 
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delegitimizing human rights language and robbing its ideas of popular ap- 
peal.?3 


Despite this potential lack of popular appeal among its beneficiaries in 
the post-conflict environment, the economic liberalization continues apace, 
with political, material, and social ramifications. It formed an important as- 
pect of Boutros-Ghali’s original Agenda for Peace document, which explicitly 
centered these concerns in its new notion of peacebuilding; item 7 recog- 
nizes that “many States are seeking more open forms of economic policy, 
creating a world wide sense of dynamism and movement.” This ethos was 
recently echoed in the words of Iraqi president Jalal Talabani (himself a Kurd 
and founding member of the PUK), who stated in a recent edition of British 
newspaper The Guardian: 


Now that he [Saddam] is gone we have a great opportunity to overcome our 
isolation from decades of modernity |. . .| We value the ability of British business 
to unlock our resources through increased investment and by trading with 
us. Iraq is becoming increasingly open to commerce, which is a means of giv- 


ing our people the better way of life that they seek and deserve.”* 


Perhaps here we see most clearly the kinds of co-constitutive inter- 
subjectivities discussed; oppositional assumptions about the societies of the 
world are implied in a language that otherwise suggests universals—states 
that actively seek open and dynamic forms of economy stand in contrast to 
those passive, closed, fixed societies traumatized and maladjusted by con- 
flict, and awaiting Western intervention, the imposition of this dynamism 
and movement, the “unlocking” of resources. There can be no doubt about 
the dimensions of this “better way of life” as promoted by the often converg- 
ing policies within the KRG and wider processes of peacebuilding. This vi- 
sion of the recovered post-conflict space—and its supposed evidence of suc- 
cessful peacebuilding interventions—as being marked by the emergence of a 
liberalized free market flooded with consumer products and experiences also 
speaks powerfully to desires amongst private citizens and the population as 
a whole. Particularly for the nearly half of the Kurdish citizenry under the 
age of thirty, whose sole exposure to Western-style free-market democracy 
comes in the form of American television and other popular culture, such 
possibilities for consumption, and to express Self and identity therein, are 
intertwined with often nebulous ideas of political and social freedom and 
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consequently compellingly represent the promise of modernity. In a similar 
fashion, the emerging discourse around PTSD, medical attention, and the 
modernization of services encourages a system in which patients are also 
consumers, in which experiences of trauma and suffering are articulated ac- 
cording to finite, rational scripts which simultaneously pander to deeply 
held cultural thinking about the authority and legitimacy of the (male) bio- 
medical purview as intrinsically “modern.” Thus to engage in practices of 
material consumption, as to engage in the performance of trauma, equally 
invokes this notion of modernity as a recuperative influence, and thus con- 
tributes to the subjectivities of consumption. 

In this volume, both Herscher and Hourani (dealing with Kosovo and 
Lebanon respectively) have invoked the notion of drama—prescribed narra- 
tives, stage sets, actors—in elucidating how global corporate capitalism has 
come to represent the inevitable economic paradigm promoted through re- 
construction and aid efforts. My own ethnographic observations detail how 
these same processes and representations have penetrated not only policies 
of recovery but the social attitudes of individual citizens in the formation of 
these subjectivities of consumption. 

In Iraqi Kurdistan, there is also a link between the kinds of economic lib- 
eralization under way and the kinds of “nation-building” projects they un- 
dertake as a previously persecuted ethnic minority and which peacebuilding 
also increasingly sees as its remit. This entails the elision of social and mate- 
rial dimensions of peacebuilding, to the extent that the built environment 
comes to stand for the collective will and identity of the people; a people cast 
as the ideal recipients of benevolent Western peacebuilding initiatives by 
virtue of their minority status, the Kurds exemplify the “other-ideal” in a 
dichotomous process of meaning making; the essentialist “good guys” in 
peacebuilders’ readings of post-conflict restitution. As public space is being 
redefined, those voices marginalized within liberal economic policies of the 
KRG and its Western allies are silenced; this includes not only locals seen as 
representing a “backward” version of ethnic identity and Kurdish culture, 
but those whose ongoing suffering refuses to adhere to the official narrative 
of Kurdistan region Iraq as being a success story in the midst of occupation, 
a beacon of hope for the wider Middle East, the triumph of the modern. In- 
creasingly, being a good citizen means being a good consumer, of products 
and images fusing a pristine and essentialist ethnic identity and heritage, 
with its liberation by Western modernities. This can be linked to biomedical 
discursive practices in that both regimes serve to contain, regulate, and re- 
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duce the body to a mere space on which a rational vision of the Self can be 
exerted. In many respects, however, this push towards material modes of 
modernity, towards modernization and citizen sociability through acts of 
consumption, comprises an attempt to overwrite histories of collective vio- 
lence and trauma, which conversely are implicated in the perpetration of 
further symbolic and structural violence. 

This merging of recovery-from-trauma and citizen-as-consumer dis- 
courses was brought powerfully to life in an article that appeared in the Kurd- 
ish Globe, Erbil’s English language weekly, in October 2009. Entitled “The 
Future of Erbil Is in Nishtiman Mall: The Construction Boom in Kurdistan,” 
the article states: 


Since the war in Iraq ended in 2003 a large amount of money has been injected 
into Iraqi Kurdistan. Prior to the war in Iraq, Kurdistan was a region lacking 
many of the basic necessities that are needed for a well functioning society. No 
proper water supply. No proper supply of electricity. No proper order.”° 


The article, while ignoring the fact that as of 2010 the majority of house- 
holds still do not enjoy electricity and that many rural communities have no 
safe water supplies, goes on to talk of the “modernized” roads of “new and 
international standards” and the proliferation of “new Western shopping 
malls” that would “rival the most luxurious shopping malls of Dubai.” The 
most telling feature of the article, however, is a photograph that appears 
midway down the column. It is a generally non-descript image of Erbil’s sky- 
line, on which are visible the many cranes hoisting the building blocks of 
recovery, the shopping malls and gated housing developments; these new, 
generic structures of concrete that will usher in for the eyes of the world, the 
international community, and especially the people of Iraq, their recovery, 
their reconstruction in the post-conflict era. The caption reads “This is what 
nation-building looks like.” In this reading, the post-conflict environment is 
characterized by new roads, new houses, new shopping malls—the harbin- 
gers of liberal peace. The post-conflict environment imagined by the build- 
ers of this peace elides commercial development and modernization with 
post-conflict recovery. 

An ideally imagined post-conflict environment—or at least, a success- 
fully recovering post-conflict environment—is characterized by these ele- 
ments of the new economic zone as an alternative to the conflict zone. Indi- 
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viduals in the post-conflict environment, we are led to believe, achieve 
self-realization through therapeutic interventions helping them to deal with 
their post-traumatic stress, and self-fulfillment through acts of consumption 
and general participation in the post-conflict ideal of the consumer-as- 
citizen. All this is delivered via the benevolent hands of Western interven- 
tion, to a passive and waiting population in which “individuals, communi- 
ties and whole societies are traumatised from war, and trapped in cycles of 
violence perpetuated from generation to generation,””’ incapacitated, des- 
perately in need of intervention. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The literatures on landscape,’ embodiment,” and medical anthropology!” 
all provide important signposts to the ways in which the cultural practices 
and social roles that populate this space may be further, fruitfully interro- 
gated to form a better understanding of how such practices help shape and 
imagine the post-conflict environment. The narrative devices and social 
roles which characterize the cultural terrains of the post-conflict environ- 
ment and of peacebuilding, particularly through selective recognition of 
suffering, the promotion of normative psycho-social practices of person- 
hood and rehabilitation, and the marginalization of non-normative prac- 
tices in these areas as cultural appendages of “backwardness,” imply an abso- 
lute, neutral, and linear process of modernization. Economic liberalization, 
increasing medicalization, and notions of the Self, which underpin both, are 
central to these supposedly neutral performances and processes. Nonethe- 
less, the prevailing lack of critical attention to these ethnographic spaces of 
inter-subjectivity has meant the agency of “traumatized” peoples and com- 
munities has been overlooked in their co-constitutive role shaping the post- 
conflict environment together with and as peacebuilders. And in neglecting 
the inter-subjectivities that emerge from, and are encouraged by, the privi- 
leging of certain narratives of trauma and bodily practices of suffering on the 
one hand, and consumption as a restorative experience on the other, the 
pragmatic enactments of peacebuilding may serve to advance the very con- 
ditions of inequality, violence, and trauma they seek to ameliorate, as well as 
silencing the diverse ways in which “violence continues to pursue its victims 
long after the slaughter ends.” 101 
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CHAPTER 3 
Transitional Justice 


Algeria and the Violence of 
National Reconciliation 


JACOB MUNDY 


ABSTRACT 


Transitional justice co-constitutes the space and time of the late post-conflict 
environment, as well as the subjectivities that populate it. Among the vari- 
ous strategies, techniques, and institutional forms of transitional justice to- 
day, the truth commission has become one of the premier technologies in 
the toolkit of Neoliberal post-conflict managers. Deviating from this trend, 
the Algerian polity has seemingly refused on several occasions to allow the 
enactment and deployment of a truth commission to promote national rec- 
onciliation after the intense violence of the 1990s. Algeria’s reticence to fol- 
low standardized models of transitional justice has elicited criticism from 
post-conflict experts, human rights organizations, and governmental bod- 
ies. The basis of this criticism, however, is curious insofar as it is either highly 
speculative about Algeria’s future or it is premised upon a limited under- 
standing of the histories, contingencies, and inefficacies of the ensemble of 
post-conflict mechanisms we now call the truth commission. A fuller ac- 
count of the emergence and functions of the truth commission within the 
late post-conflict environment reveals the extent to which it is not the vio- 
lence in Algeria that necessarily warrants a truth commission. It is, in fact, 
the technology of the commission that manufactures the conditions of its 
own necessity. An important function of the truth commission is to render 
the late post-conflict environment as a space that is both intelligible and in- 
tervenable to those who would manage it as such. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Algeria’s approach to national reconciliation after the bloody decade of the 
1990s stands in sharp contrast with the increasingly routinized practices of 
transitional justice that have been prescribed and deployed elsewhere in the 
wake of civil conflict and violent authoritarianism. Critics allege that the 
Algerian government, at the behest of a notoriously opaque and authoritar- 
ian regime, has chosen amnesty over accountability, indemnity over truth, 
appeasement over justice. Algeria’s reconciliation policies have been strongly 
rebuked by actors in the international human rights, post-conflict media- 
tion, and reconciliation communities,! not to mention domestic victims’ 
rights groups. The putative architect of these policies, Algerian president Ab- 
delaziz Bouteflika, has done little to assuage these concerns. When Algeria’s 
national reconciliation policies began to take shape in 1999, the recently 
elected president justified them to El Pais in these terms: 


The situation [in Algeria] is far more complex than it was in South Africa. [. . .] 
The Truth Commission would be justified in a relationship of colonizer to 
colonized, such as France to Algeria or Spain to Western Sahara. [. . .] And if 
my memory does not betray me, you [i.e., Spain] have never needed a com- 
mission to achieve democratic transition.” 


At home, Bouteflika was more blunt in his praise of forgetting: “How are you 
going to leave this war behind if you don’t forget?” he reportedly told a group 
of mothers of disappeared persons.? 


While it is easy enough to find domestic critics of Algeria’s reconciliation 
policies, there are those Algerians who also support these measures despite 
their drawbacks. In Rais, the site of one of the conflict’s largest massacres in 
1997, the Associated Press spoke with a man in charge of a polling station 
during a 2005 referendum on a new national reconciliation charter. This 
poll manager told the reporter, “People who have been so hurt hesitate to 
pardon |. . .] It is so easy to say ‘sorry’ but in reality here it is difficult to swal- 
low.” Yet pardon is exactly what Algerians have apparently opted for in two 
national referenda held in September 1999 and September 2005. Both of 
these votes approved Bouteflika’s reconciliation measures by convincing 
majorities. Though these plebiscites have elicited serious domestic and for- 
eign accusations of fraud and weak turnout, together they suggest that not 
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all Algerians buy into the amnesty-versus-accountability, indemnity-versus- 
truth, appeasement-versus-justice tropes that frame the transitional justice 
paradigm today. 

Key players in the transitional justice and human rights movement, as 
well as some academic observers, have nevertheless lambasted the Algerian 
government for failing to recognize the alleged necessity of a truth commis- 
sion, for failing “to learn from the experiences from other countries.”? The 
predicted“ or declared’ failure of Algeria’s national reconciliation initiatives 
is not only attributed to the continued existence of armed violence,’ albeit at 
levels far below the 1990s, but it is often attributed to Algeria’s stated and 
manifest unwillingness to follow the truth commission model of other 
countries. Algeria’s evolving and contingent experiment in national recon- 
ciliation has even been deemed unsuccessful regardless of its effects in the 
domains of peace (proper regulation of direct political violence), truth (the 
generation of an official history), and justice (accountability for all criminal 
acts). Yet these a priori dismissals of Algeria’s approach rest upon an assump- 
tion that previous models of national reconciliation have been successful 
and thus provide a desirable template. This assumption is, at best, a weak 
inference and, at worst, pure assertion. 

The first goal of this chapter is thus to map the standard model against 
which Algeria is simultaneously being judged and advised to follow. What 
emerges is an account of the rise of a technology, the truth commission, 
whose broader functions in the post-conflict environment spread far beyond 
its institutional goals. This account begins with an exploration of the imag- 
ined geographies and histories of the truth commission, its emergence out 
of an unlikely ensemble of unique and contingent experiments in national 
reconciliation. A key inflection point in the genealogy that now legitimates 
the truth commission as the premier technology of transitional justice is 
South Africa, which has not only become the standard model but also the 
frame through which the past, present, and future of transitional justice is 
now understood and regulated. Looking beyond the ways in which post- 
conflict managers attempt to account for the role of truth commissions in 
the production of transitional justice, a more agnostic assessment reveals 
the extent to which the realization of truth, dignity, peace, and justice are 
ancillary to the broader functions of the truth commission. Like other tran- 
sitional justice mechanisms, the truth commission works by affecting space, 
time, and subjectivities through its transient nature and the staged perfor- 
mance of constrained and simulated acts of justice. Algeria’s national recon- 
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ciliation initiatives have attempted to achieve the same ends (that is, to pro- 
duce a post-conflict environment) but without adopting the internationally 
recognized technological form of the truth commission. Criticism of Alge- 
ria’s approach to national reconciliation can thus be understood as a reflec- 
tion of the extent to which the late post-conflict environment is only intel- 
ligible as such when it is managed by the self-legitimating technologies and 
institutions of Neoliberal peacebuilding. 


TRUTH, JUSTICE, AND RECONCILIATION 
IN THE LATE POST-CONFLICT ENVIRONMENT 


The final quarter of the twentieth century witnessed the increasing deploy- 
ment of semi- and non-traditional justice mechanisms into post-conflict en- 
vironments. These environments, whether constituted by the experience of 
mass armed conflict or by excessively violent authoritarianism, span the 
globe. Attending to the epistemic and practical management of these mech- 
anisms, the paradigm of transitional justice now claims sovereignty over 
seventy-five such instances, occurring in dozens of countries since the end 
of World War II.8 The vast majority of such initiatives have come into place 
after 1980, the exceptions being Idi Amin’s 1974 Commission of Inquiry into 
Disappearances and the 1976 World Council of Churches’ attempt to docu- 
ment the abuses of Alfredo Stréssner Matiauda in Paraguay. Explicitly or im- 
plicitly, the Nuremburg and Tokyo tribunals after World War II nonetheless 
function as the touchstones for most of the thought and work that has gone 
into transitional justice over the past three decades.° 

While the end of the Cold War has contributed to the florescence of tran- 
sitional justice, the changing geographies of conflict since World War II also 
account for the changing shape of post-conflict management witnessed in 
these new approaches to national reconciliation. In line with Mary Kaldor’s 
“new wars” thesis, there is no longer any meaningful distinction to be made 
between civil and international conflict in the age of global Neoliberalism.!° 
To this we might add the contention that there is no such thing as an exclu- 
sively domestic authoritarianism that does not benefit from foreign net- 
works enabling its tyranny. Moreover, recent transitional justice practice has 
slowly corroded any distinction between internal, international, and trans- 
national justice. Witness the indictment of former Chilean dictator Augusto 
Pinochet, the international criminal tribunals for the former Yugoslavia and 
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post-genocide Rwanda, and the establishment of the International Criminal 
Court." 

Looking at the specific mechanism of the truth commission (the mecha- 
nism Algeria has been criticized for failing to adopt), there have been thirty 
to sixty such procedures adopted since mid-1970s depending on the opera- 
tional definition used. These are then often divided into more ambitious 
truth commissions and less extensive inquiry initiatives.’ One definition of 
a truth commission advanced by a prominent practitioner-theorist, Mark 
Freeman of the International Center for Transitional Justice (ICTJ), high- 
lights the domestic, transitory, and advisory characteristics of truth com- 
missions: 


A truth commission is an ad hoc, autonomous, and victim-centred commis- 
sion of inquiry set up in and authorized by a state for the primary purposes of 
(1) investigating and reporting on the principle causes and consequences of 
broad and relatively recent patterns of severe violence or repression that oc- 
curred in the state during determinate periods of abusive rule or conflict, and 
(2) making recommendations for their redress and future prevention.” 


Priscilla Hayner, who likewise bridges the observer-advocate divide, claims 
that there are four shared attributes of truth commissions: They investigate 
previous events; they investigate patterns of abuse rather than specific 
events; they exist for a limited period; and they are granted powers by some 
authority that provides them with legitimacy and efficacy.” It should come 
little surprise that these attempts to define truth commissions are at odds 
with the very history they claim to represent. Each case could be said to chal- 
lenge these efforts to corral them into a generic category. After all, only that 
which has no history can be defined.’ But definition is not the primary pro- 
cess we need to witness here. More important than definition is the process 
of reification, the attempt to make real what must first be imaginatively con- 
stellated. The reality of transitional justice partially emerges out of the en- 
tirely technical discussions that occasion analyses of truth commissions. 16 
Looking more closely at the self-legitimating genealogy of truth com- 
missions, most of these mechanisms have tended to follow armed conflict, 
constitutional transitions, or a resumption of multi-party electoral pro- 
cesses. The majority of truth commissions fall in the latter two categories, 
patronizingly termed “fledgling democracies” in some accounts.’” Only five 
truth commissions were the apparent result of a negotiated agreement be- 
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tween warring parties: El Salvador, Guatemala, Sierra Leone, the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, and Liberia.'* Like the distinction between internal and 
international conflict, the distinction between transition to democracy and 
cessation of hostilities is another difficult bifurcation to maintain, as such 
sequences are often very intertwined or based upon unstable categories de- 
marcating untenable boarders between violent authoritarianism and formal 
armed conflict. Consider, for example, the four truth commissions Hayner 
classifies as paradigmatic. In El Salvador, its truth commission (1992-93) was 
one aspect of the peace agreement between the Frente Farabundo Marti para la 
Liberación Nacional (FMLN) and the government, signed under the auspices 
of the United Nations. Likewise in Guatemala, its commission (1997-99), in- 
spired by El Salvador’s model, was the outcome of United Nations-led peace 
negotiations between Unidad Revolucionaria Nacional Guatemalteca (URNG) 
and the government. On the other hand, the commissions in Argentina 
(1983-84) and Chile (1990-91) followed the end of authoritarianism yet 
sought to address “dirty wars,” steeply asymmetric armed conflicts marked 
by intense state terror. The South African Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion, or TRC (1995-2000), similarly followed a monumental change in gov- 
ernance yet the TRC addressed what could be described as a long-running 
low-intensity conflict, if not outright civil war according to certain defini- 
tions of the term. 

As the specific practice of truth commissions and the more general prac- 
tice of transitional justice have expanded in recent years, so have the num- 
ber of descriptive, prescriptive, and theoretical accounts. The literature on 
South Africa’s TRC alone represents a self-sustaining academic sub-discipline 
at this point. Yet the productivity of transitional justice’s knowledges issues 
not only from the increasing circulation of its constituent practices but also 
from putative theoretical impasses the genre generates for itself. One of the 
key drivers in the assembly of knowledges related to transitional justice is the 
alleged tension between the imperatives of peace, truth, and justice that 
form the stays of national reconciliation." Unpacking the term peace, we of- 
ten find deference to notions of stability or the absence of violence and con- 
flict. Truth and justice allegedly threaten peace insofar as either total histo- 
ries or perfect justice (utopian and superhuman projects to begin with) do 
not create space for political compromise. This even puts democracy in jeop- 
ardy, according to some arguments, because the demand for perfect justice 
limits the space available for the deliberative political processes wherein the 
polity mediates its socio-economic conflicts nonviolently. An irony in such 
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critiques is their failure to acknowledge that non-prosecutorial truth com- 
missions have been put on the table in internationally mediated negotia- 
tions to entice warring parties to peace. 

Truth, on the other hand, represents the claims of aggrieved individuals 
and interest groups to establish certain narratives of violence and repression 
(often dubbed “remembering”) over the claims of others to alternative nar- 
ratives (regularly dismissed as “forgetting”). In this fashion, truth allegedly 
threatens justice (or accountability) because it compels justice to act; if a 
crime is exposed, then the warrant for legal prosecution becomes unbearable 
to resist (hence the amnesty measures following El Salvador’s truth commis- 
sion). The tension between these three stays of transitional justice is repro- 
duced in Carlos Nino’s response to the demands of the Madres de la Plaza de 
Mayo, the mothers of Argentina’s “disappeared.” Nino, one of the intellec- 
tual architects of Argentina’s truth commission, thought the Mothers’ de- 
mand to see every culpable state agent held to account would bring their 
society to “the brink of dissolution.””° A more recent example can be found 
in arguments against the ICC’s indictment of Sudan’s President Omar Al- 
Bashir—vis-a-vis alleged war crimes in Darfur—on the grounds that the 
peace process in Southern Sudan would have been put in jeopardy.” 

South Africa’s TRC famously attempted to dissolve the alleged tensions 
between truth, justice, and peace by aiming for a different conception of 
justice altogether, what the TRC’s chair Archbishop Desmond Tutu trum- 
peted as restorative justice. Tutu re-encoded the TRC in a Christian vocabu- 
lary of “repentance and forgiveness””*—reconciliation over retribution. 
One prominent scholar saw such restorative measures as “welcoming the 
wrongdoer into the circle of humanity.” But what exactly does restorative 
justice restore? Only an ahistorical account of South Africa could ever main- 
tain that the TRC somehow restored the broken polity to some pre- 
conflictual state. Mahmood Mamdani’s more historical distinctions be- 
tween “survivors’ justice” and “victors’ justice” are used respectively to 
legitimate apparent magnanimity of the TRC and to criticize the putatively 
neo-colonialist agenda of ICC, given its overwhelming focus on war crimes 
in Africa.” For Mamdani, who is normally keenly aware of naming politics, 
it never strikes him as rhetorically problematic to frame justice with such 
morally loaded terminology as survivor and victor. Much the same could be 
said for restorative, with all its positive connotations when specifically con- 
trasted with the term retribution. The point here, however, is not to ask 
whether or not we can ever conceptually and practically reconcile truth, 
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justice, and peace. Rather, the simple point is to demonstrate the ways in 
which the play between and across each constituent term is an important 
basis for the astounding productivity of the literature on transitional justice 
and national reconciliation processes. 

The political contingencies of each experiment in national reconcilia- 
tion are another co-generator of transitional justice’s self-knowledge and 
practices. To say that all processes of national reconciliation are negotiations 
between competing claims to truth, justice, and peace should not be a novel 
or provocative point by now. Truth commissions are as much processes of 
national reconciliation as they are manifestations of the politics of national 
reconciliation. Morocco’s recent Instance Équité et Réconciliation (IER), which 
has received significant international praise—praise far more positive than 
Algeria’s national reconciliation policies—by explicitly mimicking the per- 
formative aspects of other truth commissions, is illustrative. A report by the 
ICTJ celebrates what might be called the positive space of the IER’s public 
hearings as “solemn” and “victim-centered”: 


All public hearings were held in auditoriums and meeting halls. They were 
widely attended, in some cases by senior advisers to the King, government 
ministers, opposition party leaders, diplomats, international press, and rep- 
resentatives from the country’s major human rights NGOs. Hearings were 
initially broadcast live on Moroccan television and radio, with highlights 
beamed throughout the Middle Fast by Al-Jazeera. Subsequent hearings were 
taped and excerpts televised afterward. 

Typically, testifying victims sat on stage directly facing the audience, 
flanked in silent solidarity by roughly 30 additional victims and commission- 
ers. Each witness was given approximately 20 minutes to speak. By design, 
commissioners refrained from asking questions of the witnesses during or 
after their testimonies. Anyone called to testify was asked not to invoke the 
name of persons deemed responsible for the violations in question.?5 


The last sentence points to the negative space of the IER’s public hearings: 
victims were not allowed to name their persecutors. The fact that the hear- 
ings were spatially victim centered (vis-a-vis the arrangement of audience 
and speaker) emphasized the testimonials of the victims by marking them as 
the focal point of the IER’s transient space. What the IER’s hearings lacked, 
but was certainly manifest in their negative space, was any resemblance to a 
courtroom. In South Africa’s TRC, by contrast, the spatial configuration of 
victims, perpetrators, commissioners, and audience more closely resembled 
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that of a formal legal proceeding. In the case of Morocco, the pre-vetted vic- 
tims, rather than commissioners, literally took centre stage. There they read 
twenty-minute pre-approved statements; no questions were allowed, and 
perpetrators were not allowed to be mentioned, much less seen. The current 
regime, as audience rather than judge or defendant, becomes a passive, self- 
silenced witness to select and censored narratives of the legacies it inherited. 
Such positive and negative spatial features helped to obfuscate any impres- 
sion that the hearings amounted to an extra-legal process. They nonetheless 
reinforced the intended impression of transparency and accountability 
without actually offering a modicum of due process or even letting victims 
identify those that had tortured, imprisoned, disappeared, or killed, as such 
persons, particularly high-ranking officials, those who actualized the tyr- 
anny of the late monarch, King Hassan II, who continue to inhabit key posi- 
tions within the regime or live in quiet retirement.”° 

This aspect of Morocco’s reconciliation commission earned Rabat much 
criticism for silencing the testifying victims’ ability to offer a full account 
and to demand accountability. But it is arguable that there was a more pro- 
found absence in both the case of South Africa’s TRC and Morocco’s Instance 
(as with most truth commissions that hold public hearings): the vast exclu- 
sion of most victims. Less than 1 percent of the thousands of plaintiffs on 
record with the IER were actually allowed to speak at the stage-managed 
hearings. The criteria used to select public testimonies attempted to balance 
gender, the nature of the violation, its historical import, and the geographi- 
cal distribution of wrongs.” Still, the IER’s low percentage of public testimo- 
nials (compared to the number volunteered) is relatively within the prac- 
ticed norm, though at the lower end of the spectrum. Truth commissions in 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone only offered public space to less than 5 percent of 
the victims on file; the well-financed South African TRC, though it held 
eighty hearings, allowed less than 10 percent to speak. The usual reason 
given for the absence of most victims from ostensible truth commissions is 
procedural; an alleged need to “balance” a country’s “ethnic, racial and reli- 
gious diversity,” to achieve “gender parity,” to screen out false accusations, 
and, in the case of Morocco, to make sure that personal narratives overlapped 
as little as possible.78 In short, most truth commissions exclude the vast ma- 
jority of victim narratives in their public hearings. This observation raises 
some questions as to what exactly is meant by any claim—espoused by the 
theorizers, practitioners, and proponents of national truth commissions—of 
victim centeredness.”? 

While public hearings are considered a finite space for select victim testi- 
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monials, final reports are often seen as the vehicle through which all narra- 
tives can find voice. Yet even in its six-volume report, the South African TRC 
could not re-print every victim’s testimony verbatim. At best, actual and 
complete statements of victims (and perpetrators) are resigned to commis- 
sion archives, if made public at all. Technical, logistical, and political effi- 
cacy, again, determine what testimonies can be committed to the public 
page. Amnesty International, for example, criticized the approach of the Li- 
berian TRC for creating a “fragmented truth” in its focus on spectacular vio- 
lence. From Amnesty’s point of view, the problem was not that certain voices 
were being excluded but that, in focusing on famous acts of violence, Liberia 
had failed to follow Hayner’s prescribed logic of the truth commission; it 
failed to “find patterns or common features.” Yet the balance between pro- 
viding a global account versus the need to highlight exemplary cases is diffi- 
cult to find. To avoid the “psychic numbing” of overly comprehensive com- 
mission reports, one theorist recommended the antidote of “carnivalization,” 
borrowing from Bakhtin; that is, a process that weighs the voices of a small 
number of illustrative individuals over an anonymous and compendious 
narrator. Argentina’s Nunca Más report is said to have taken this route with 
some success.*! The point being, however, that as with the public hearing, 
the truth commission report also raises questions as to what exactly victim 
centered is. For the most part, it seems that the majority of real victims must 
be de-centered for truth commissions to be “victim centered.” 

Despite these inconsistencies, elisions, and paradoxes in the constitu- 
tion of post-conflict transitional justice vis-a-vis truth commissions, Alge- 
ria’s policies have been judged as inadequate for not adhering to these best 
practices. Where then do these implicit best practices come from if the truth 
commission model is first made within techno-political discourse of post- 
conflict managers, and then found in an imaginative geography of post- 
conflict environments? Just beneath the surface of most criticisms of Alge- 
ria’s approach to national reconciliation—as even Bouteflika acknowledged 
to El Pais—is the South African experience, which is now widely viewed as 
paradigmatic rather than extraordinary. Most truth commissions, after all, 
have proceeded soon after their instantiation and last, on average, no more 
than three years; a significant number have completed their investigative 
work in a year or less. South Africa’s TRC took a year and a half just to negoti- 
ate its parameters; its mandate required intensive parliamentary debate; and 
the actual work of the TRC took three years to complete with two years of 
follow-up. Prior to South Africa, truth commissions operated in various 
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ways. El Salvador’s Comisión de la Verdad functioned under UN supervision 
with an international staff component to help carry out its mandate of in- 
vestigating only “serious acts of violence.”*? It conducted private interviews 
with two thousand individuals and did not hold any public hearings. Its fi- 
nal report, however, was lauded for its willingness to “name names,” particu- 
larly given that 90 percent of its recorded abuses were attributable to state 
agents.” The Salvadorian government then quickly passed amnesty mea- 
sures.*+ Like El Salvador, Guatemala’s post-conflict truth commission was 
one aspect of the UN-mediated settlement signed at the end of 1996. How- 
ever, the Comision para el Esclarecimiento Histórico, which held no public 
hearings, was designed so that it would not lend itself to judicial prosecu- 
tion, particularly in that it could not name names. 

The effect of South Africa on the practice of truth commissions is strik- 
ing. It was not until Peru established its own Comision de la Verdad y Recon- 
ciliacion in 2001 that Latin America saw the first public hearings in a truth 
commission. Explicitly following the South African model, both Sierra Le- 
one (2002-3) and Liberia (2008) initiated post-conflict truth commissions 
with public aspects, particularly as interface between perpetrator and victim 
in the case of the former. Sierra Leone even followed the South African model 
of having a leading figure in its church, Bishop Joseph C. Humper, chair its 
TRC. However, the final report, released two years later, only provided a non- 
partisan history of the conflict, directing attention away from culpability 
and instead towards the underlying conditions that gave rise to the war (e.g., 
corruption and bad governance) while making general recommendations to 
alleviate them. Needless to say, Sierra Leone’s national reconciliation pro- 
cesses have been heavily supplemented by formal and hybrid domestic- 
international tribunals. First was the Special Court for Sierra Leone, estab- 
lished by the government and the UN Security Council in 2000; proceedings 
for its most high-profile target, former Liberian President Charles Taylor, 
eventually moved to The Hague for security reasons. Liberia’s TRC, which 
took three years of political wrangling over its enabling legislation, perhaps 
became the first virtualized truth commission, insofar as the internet played 
a role in the diffusion of its hearings held in 2008. 

The Democratic Republic of the Congo, however, possibly stands as a 
cautionary tale when it comes to the uncritical application of truth commis- 
sion models, South African or not, to new contexts. La Commission verité et 
réconciliation (CVR) was founded in March 2003, several months after the 
Sun City (South Africa) peace agreement attempted to end a half-decade of 
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internationalized armed conflict in the DRC that has left millions dead (and 
counting) and countless thousands of women brutalized by femicidal sexual 
violence, which is still ongoing as of late 2013. The CVR, however, collapsed 
in 2006—as a 2004 report of the ICTJ had warned—given the project’s struc- 
tural, logistical, political, and financial problems.** The ICT] likewise warned 
that proposals for a new CVR in 2008 face similar challenges because, in 
part, it had simply been “graft[ed]” from the South Africa mold.’ Mean- 
while, the DRC’s furtive efforts towards national reconciliation were being 
eclipsed by the trans-nationalization of justice, in which the ICC began in- 
vestigating and even arresting suspected war criminals in 2005. 

From this heterogeneous set of countries and experiments in truth com- 
missions, it is difficult to see where either the practical or moral warrant for a 
truth commission issues from. The now routine prescription of truth com- 
missions by international conflict managers and theorizers takes as an arti- 
cle of faith the necessity of such procedures. Such is clearly implicit in the 
criticisms of Algeria’s recent experiments with national reconciliation, as 
when Dick Oosting of Amnesty International’s Europe office claims, “[N] 
ational reconciliation processes are difficult challenges but as we have seen 
in Chile and South Africa, they have to start by acknowledging the facts.”37 
Putting aside questions about what such an unproblematised conception of 
“truth” actually means (e.g., whose truth?), the basis of this imperative is a 
selective and even Pollyannish understanding of how truth commissions 
have evolved. Truth commissions often do not utter “truths,” insofar as per- 
petrators often go unnamed, public testimonies are pre-censored, or the ma- 
jority of victims are excluded so that the hearings and the final report is not 
a boring or numbing catalogue of quotidian horrors and systemic violence. 
That Algeria seemingly prioritized peace over the other stays of national 
reconciliation—truth and justice—is not so out of the norm as critics allege. 
Moreover, the assertion that truth commissions produce more stable post- 
conflict or post-authoritarian systems is just that: assertion. Take, for exam- 
ple, Judge Richard Goldstone’s assessment of South Africa’s TRC: “It will take 
many decades for the effects of the TRC’s activities and recommendations to 
be appropriately analyzed and appreciated. In my opinion, however, it can 
safely be said that South Africa is a better country.”?8 Critics might suggest 
that such an assessment cannot be uttered so “safely,” insofar as there is a 
strong argument to be made that South Africa appears to have become a neo- 
apartheid state economically while barely becoming a post-apartheid state 
politically.’ More generally, a correlative relationship—less causal— 
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between, on the one hand, truth commissions and, on the other, (non)re- 
cidivism, durable peace settlements, or transitions to democracy has yet to 
be scientifically demonstrated. 


A LOGIC OF NATIONAL RECONCILIATION IN ALGERIA 


The Algerian government began pursuing reconciliation measures at the 
height of the violence in the mid-1990s. Algeria’s recent armed conflict esca- 
lated steeply in 1993 and 1994 following two years of mutually reinforcing 
acts of terrorism and repression.* Observers often located the conflict’s trig- 
ger event in the military-led regime’s decision to annul the impressive elec- 
toral victory of the Front islamique du salut (FIS, Islamic Salvation Front) fol- 
lowing the first round of national elections in December 1991. The FIS had 
already taken over a large number of municipalities and provinces in the 
1990 local elections, and seemed set to win a clear majority in the parliament 
in the early 1992 runoff. However, violence between supporters of the Is- 
lamist movement and state security forces had been present before the De- 
cember 1991 vote, including acts and accusations of armed resistance and 
repression coming from all camps. A brief yet weak Islamist insurgency had 
already challenged the regime in the mid-1980s. Following the abrupt, and 
perhaps coerced, resignation of President Chadli Bendjedid in mid-January 
1992, a coterie of high-ranking military officers and supporting political 
elites filled the void they had helped create. Anti-regime and pro-FIS demon- 
strations followed, escalating into a situation where the government de- 
clared a state of emergency, imprisoned hundreds (eventually thousands) of 
FIS activists and supporters, and then outlawed the FIS outright in March 
1992. But locating the precise spark that set off the conflict is problematic 
because every possible event is contingent upon those that came before it; 
the criteria for designating any moment, choice, policy, or even a small se- 
ries of these as constituting sufficient proximate causation will either deploy 
an implicitly partisan logic or engage in a gross and contestable decontextu- 
alization. Minimally, we can say that Algeria’s brief experiment in multi- 
party democracy began with a new constitution in 1989, passed in the 
shadow of massive riots in October 1988 that had been violently repressed by 
the military. The global oil price collapse in 1986 had exacerbated an already 
troubled social, financial, and political picture in Algeria.* Often depicted as 
regionalistic, oligarchic, and clientelist, as well as dominated by the military 
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and the intelligence services, the Algerian regime, with their easy access to 
hydrocarbon rents, ruled through the Front de liberation nationale (FLN, Na- 
tional Liberation Front) as a kind of single-party state for almost three de- 
cades following independence from France in 1962.” 

Algeria’s new yet internally divided insurgency of the 1990s seemingly 
waged jihad for a number of causes, whether for the restoration of the FIS as 
a legal party, for an Islamic republic, for the institution of full Shari’ah law, or 
for the reconstitution of the Islamic nation from West Africa to Southeast 
Asia. Just as often it seems that they fought for quotidian, personal, and eco- 
nomic reasons as well.*? The regime, likewise, seemed internally divided on 
the question of whether or not the FIS should be allowed back into the dem- 
ocratic game or if a military solution was possible against the multiplying 
heads of the hydra-like insurgency.** There were often suspicions that ele- 
ments within the state and those aligned to key players in it were exploiting 
and exacerbating the domestic and international opacity of the armed con- 
flict for their own ends.** Given the multiple, obfuscated, interpenetrating, 
and interchangeable politics and subjectivities of the armed violence in 
1990s Algeria, the motives and identities of violent actors and acts were fre- 
quently met with suspicion, cynicism, and counter-intuitive theorizations. 
In Algeria and abroad, this became known as the “Qui tue?” (Who kills?) or 
“Qui tue qui?” (Who kills who?) debate.** The assassination of interim presi- 
dent Mohamed Boudiaf in mid-1992, with its (still) contested accounts, was 
neither the first story in this genre nor the last. Boudiaf’s assassination only 
added more fuel to the fire. While significantly less violent than the depths 
of horror witnessed in 1996-98, armed violence in Algeria continued into its 
third decade, most visibly with an international hostage crisis at a Saharan 
natural gas extraction facility in January 2013. 

From early in the conflict, the Algerian regime launched several initia- 
tives to end the fighting. After three years of sustained and increasing vio- 
lence following Bendjedid’s resignation in 1992, Algeria’s president Liamine 
Zeroual—given the post by the interim junta—initiated the first national 
reconciliation policy in February 1995 with his Clemency Law (La loi sur la 
rahma), known as simply al-Rahmah. The framework of this law was later ad- 
opted under the Concorde civile, launched by President Bouteflika following 
his election in April 1999. Both the Rahmah and the Concorde provided am- 
nesty for any insurgent that was willing to lay down his or her arms.” Excep- 
tions were ostensibly in place for those rebels who had engaged more egre- 
gious acts (e.g., murder, rape, or bombings), though they were promised 
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reduced sentences. Rebels and sympathizers already in prison for lesser 
charges would be released. But the years following the initiation of the 
Rahmah actually witnessed dramatic increases in the levels and intensity of 
the violence, notably the wave of civilian massacres that began in late 1996, 
peaked in late 1997 and early 1998, and then subsided through the years 1999 
to 2002. With the achievement of a truce between the regime and the armed 
wing of the FIS, the Armée islamique du salut (AIS, Islamic Salvation Army), in 
September 1997, the conditions for a more robust amnesty seemingly im- 
proved. Meanwhile, the more infamous al-Jama’ah al-Islamiyyah al- 
Musallahah (Armed Islamic Group or GIA) continued its dirty war against 
civilians, the government, and state-armed militias for several years to come, 
though it is now clear that the GIA, along with other insurgent groups, had 
been deeply infiltrated and manipulated by Algeria’s military intelligence 
since their inception.*® 

The Concorde, which was enacted in July 1999 as the Civil Harmony Law 
and overwhelmingly endorsed in a national referendum that September, 
was positively received across much of the political spectrum, most impor- 
tantly by leading figures in the FIS.*? Victims of armed groups and secularist 
opponents of the Islamists voiced strong feelings that the amnesty was too 
generous, was being applied in a blanket manner, and so was allowing killers 
and rapists to re-enter society. Indeed, a loophole in the Law allowed the 
president to make exceptions on a case-by-case basis. Under this provision, 
all members of the AIS and a smaller armed group were granted total am- 
nesty in January 2000.*° By the end of the initial six-month amnesty win- 
dow (July 1999 to January 2000), the Algerian government claimed that over 
5,000 guerrillas had surrendered.*! Whether these measures had an effect on 
the violence is undecided. In early 2001, an alleged secret report prepared by 
the Algerian military was leaked to the French press. It indicated that there 
had been 9,006 total casualties in the year 2000, including 1,025 insurgents, 
603 government forces, and 117 civilian militia members. If true, the year 
2000—the first full year after the adoption of Bouteflika’s Concorde—had 
perhaps been one of the most violent of the conflict.’ The GIA continued 
for several years until collapsing in 2002; a rival splinter, al-Jama’ah al- 
Salafiyyah li-l-Da’wa wa al-Qital (Salafi Group for Preaching and Combat or 
GSPC) has continued to fight the government and reportedly became an of- 
ficial branch of the Al-Qa’idah network in 2007. 

The persistence of armed violence beyond the scope of the 1999 Con- 
corde, the continued pressure asserted by other stakeholders in the national 
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reconciliation process (e.g., families of the “disappeared,” pro-government 
militia members, victims of non-state terrorism), and the need to immunize 
state actors from domestic and international prosecution helped engender a 
second initiative. Talk of a more general, wide-ranging, and comprehensive 
amnesty and compensation measure surfaced in late 2004 following Boutef- 
lika’s contested yet convincing re-election to a second term that April. The 
Charte pour la paix et la réconciliation nationale (Charter for Peace and National 
Reconciliation) passed a less enthusiastic national referendum in September 
2005 than its predecessor, and was enacted into law by a special session of 
the Presidential Cabinet in February 2006 while Parliament was in recess.*? 
The Charte not only updated the deadline for insurgent amnesty (from Janu- 
ary 2000 to August 2006), it also amnestied all state agents, including 
government-armed militias (articles forty-four and forty-five), and made 
criticism of government policy during the conflict a crime (article forty-six). 
Domestic and foreign monitoring groups warned that this latter measure 
would, in effect, render the work of victims’ advocacy and human rights as- 
sociations a crime. While the Algerian government has refrained from exces- 
sively applying this clause, government relations with victims’ advocacy or- 
ganizations remain troubled.*> Another controversial provision seemingly 
provided the president with carte blanche powers to bring about reconcilia- 
tion; that article, forty-seven, allows the president to take any measures 
deemed necessary to implement the Charte “by virtue of the mandate given 
to him by the 29 September 2005 referendum.”*° 

Criticisms of Algeria’s reconciliation approach have also focused on the 
amnesties afforded by the Concorde (for insurgents) and the Charte (for state 
agents), which allegedly come at the expense of truth and justice for survi- 
vors victimized by state and non-state terror. What has received less scrutiny 
are the indemnity measures the Algerian government has used to entice 
rebel demobilization and to meet the claims of bereaved and victimized sur- 
vivors. Paying restitution, as an aspect of national reconciliation, is not new; 
both Chile and Argentina, for example, offered compensation to the victims 
of state terrorism.” In Algeria, the Charte outlined compensation packages 
for the families of persons disappeared by state agents (6,146 government- 
recognized cases as of March 2005);°° families of rebels killed by the govern- 
ment but only where such losses have left surviving immediate relatives des- 
titute (roughly 17,000 cases); and for persons who lost their means of 
employment due to their alleged ties to either the FIS or other illegal opposi- 
tion movements. Presidential Decree 06-93 set the rate of compensation for 
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these groups between US$15,000 and US$25,000, though in practice the av- 
erage seemed to be €10,000.°? Some families of the “disappeared” refused to 
accept the compensation; some took it but still demanded truth and justice. 

One prominent constituency that was surprisingly not addressed in ei- 
ther initiative is civilians victimized by the armed opposition groups that 
fought the state. A special fund was created in 2008 to provide social assis- 
tance to the survivors of “terrorism,” though it also covered persons victim- 
ized during anti-government demonstrations in Kabylia in 2001. The latter 
would mostly consist of persons killed by the gendarmerie and police (local 
and national) during several weeks of intense clashes.®° What is much less 
clear are the levels of compensation given to the “repenti” (penitent insur- 
gents), which were frequently described as monthly stipends rather than 
single payments. According to one Algerian journalist, the payment is two 
times the national minimum wage or roughly $300 US dollars per month 
(using 2008 exchange rates), though with higher-profile rebel leaders report- 
edly receiving more than the average insurgent. Some insurgents, however, 
have complained of never receiving any compensation for their surrender in 
2000.6? According to government figures, as of May 2008, the Charte seems 
to have allowed some 2,226 “terrorists” to receive amnesty while 300 were 
referred to the courts for prosecution. Accusations of insurgent recidivism 
marred the Charte though it nonetheless helped Bouteflika secure the right 
to a third term in 2008, and then an actual third term in 2009. 

Given these policies (the apparent prioritization of peace and stability 
over truth and justice, to the benefit of entrenched elite stakeholders and to 
the detriment of victimized populations), it is not difficult to construct a 
cynical account of the master logic driving Algeria’s national reconciliation 
policies. The logic of national reconciliation in Algeria, however, shifts de- 
pending on the framework through which these policies are viewed. From 
an exclusively juridical point of view (the one often adopted by interna- 
tional human rights organizations and other critics of the regime), national 
reconciliation in Algeria has been a kind of “victor’s justice” designed and 
implemented to maintain an authoritarian regime at the expense of the gen- 
eral population’s right to truth and accountability.“ But when viewed 
through an exclusively political lens (i.e., as measures adopted towards a po- 
litical settlement between the government and the armed opposition), the 
logic of Algeria’s national reconciliation seems like a fairly routine, almost 
banal set of compromise measures on the part of the government: amnesty 
and compensation in exchange for a laying-down of arms and a guided re- 
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turn to democracy where certain Islamist parties are allowed to participate 
and others are not (the latter being the FIS or any perceived successor such as 
the Wafa Party). Instead of restorative justice, Algeria’s policies could be de- 
scribed as a kind of restorative politics designed to end the mediation of so- 
cial conflict through violent means. Nonetheless, the Algerian government’s 
approach to reconciliation, as with most domestic political matters, remains 
within the well-understood authoritarian and rentierist mode: buy off and 
divide the opposition. 

What is perhaps most remarkable about Algeria’s experiment with post- 
conflict national reconciliation is that members of the outlawed Islamist op- 
position, those likely to be the natural enemies of these policies (as given by 
the assumptions of cynical critics), have not championed the cause of a 
truth commission with the same vigor or same numbers as either secular vic- 
tims’ rights group and, more importantly, foreign human rights and moni- 
toring organizations. Given the apparent democratic blessing both the Con- 
corde and Charte have received, not to mention the reelection of Bouteflika 
(both initiatives being the main pillars of his electoral campaigns in 2004 
and 2009), the actual constituencies pressing for a truth commission in Al- 
geria are quite small. This is not to build an argument against minority or 
victims’ rights, or a utilitarian justification for Algeria’s approach. It is to sug- 
gest that Algeria’s national reconciliation policies cannot be understood as 
driven by cynical top-down imperatives exclusively. 

An important consideration in any assessment of Algeria’s national rec- 
onciliation polices has to be the nature of the violence in Algeria since 1988. 
If we assume that Algeria’s civil war was composed of neatly bifurcated poli- 
tics and clearly delineated actor-identities (as is assumed in formalist studies 
of civil war), then it is just as simple to construct a clear picture of victims, 
perpetrators, victors, and survivors (as is assumed in formalist studies of 
transitional justice). However, it is extremely difficult to render such an ac- 
count of the Algerian conflict given the extent to which much of the vio- 
lence is undetermined and possibly (and ultimately) indeterminate in terms 
of its agency, logic, or both. Undetermined violence would be violence whose 
actors and motives have yet to be sufficiently described though there are 
grounds to believe that an account can be constructed. Indeterminate violence 
means the idea that there are certain acts of violence where the motives and 
identities, particularly of the perpetrators, cannot be recovered. To make 
these claims is, of course, fraught with a series of problematic onto-political 
assumptions. These claims also seem to constitute a strong prima facie argu- 
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ment for a truth commission in Algeria. But the point is neither to present a 
definitive counter-narrative of the Algerian conflict nor to suggest that 
opaque violence undermines the warrant for a truth commission. Rather it is 
to entertain the idea that there are possibilities of violence that not only 
supplement our understanding of a potential bottom-up logic of national 
reconciliation in Algeria but also challenge the conceptual frameworks of 
identity that govern prevailing approaches to transitional justice. 

As noted above, one of the constitutive domestic and international dis- 
courses of the Algerian violence is the Qui tue? (Who kills?) debate. In brief, 
this stood for the array of questions about the identity of killers and their 
motives that often followed acts of violence in Algeria, whether famous, 
quotidian, spectacular, or banal. It also found numerous modes and outlets 
of expression. Perhaps the most powerful comes from French scholar Luis 
Martinez, who had managed to get closer to the violence, albeit during its 
early stages, than any other researcher. In 1995, he admitted, “In the major- 
ity of cases, we no longer know who kills who.”® More specifically, there is 
perhaps no clearer indication of the fact that much of the violence in Algeria 
since 1992 remains undetermined and possibly indeterminate than the 
questions of agency and politics surrounding the dozens of large-scale mas- 
sacres of 1997 and 1998 where at least 50 people were killed in each episode. 
Never mind the much more frequent and numerous massacres of less than 
50 persons that largely occurred between 1996 and 2002, that is, at a time 
when the political conflict was ostensibly subsiding.® 

We might also look to Algeria’s contested casualty figures as suggestive of 
the as-yet-undetermined violence, and perhaps the impossible-to-determine 
violence, during the past two decades. Currently, the Algerian government 
has settled upon a figure of 150,000 to 200,000 conflict-related deaths since 
the beginning of the “national tragedy” in 1992.°” Yet the reconciliation 
measures have, so far, only recognized some 17,000% claims of government 
responsibility for rebel fatalities, 25,000 claims from victims of terrorism 
(i.e., direct and indirect survivors of insurgent violence) and 8,024 cases of 
civilians “disappeared” by state agents.® The number of persons considered 
possibly “disappeared” by armed opposition groups ranges between 4,000 
and 10,000.” Given that 25,000 cases’! were considered falling out the pur- 
view of the 2005 reconciliation measures, that still leaves a majority of casu- 
alties—if we accept the 150,000 to 200,000 range—unaccounted for; that is, 
roughly 75,000 to 125,000 deaths for which there is no accounting. As Alge- 
rian government figures are seemingly based upon claims for compensation 
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(either by victims or surviving relatives), it is possible that many victims 
were either formally or informally excluded by the provisions of the national 
reconciliation policies (beyond the 25,000 mentioned) or chose not to apply 
for compensation out of fear, shame, pride, what have you. But then how 
does the Algerian government know about these 100,000 additional deaths 
where there have been no other formal civilian inquiry measures and the 
military has suggested far lower figures?” The exact number of soldiers, gen- 
darmes, police, and pro-government militias killed in the fighting has never 
been clear, though disputed figures from Algeria’s military do not suggest 
that more than 20,000 combined civilian and security forces were lost as of 
the year 2000. Regarding civilian casualties only, the most inclusive (and 
highly contestable) database of massacres and bombings can only account 
for roughly 8,000 casualties between December 1993 and December 1998.” 
As the violence seems to have peaked in late 1997 and declined since then, 
nobody is likely to maintain that Algeria has accrued 50,000 to 100,000 ad- 
ditional deaths since President Bouteflika claimed 100,000 in 1999. Cer- 
tainly poor reporting on the part of the Algerian security forces and interne- 
cine fighting between guerrilla groups could account for more insurgent 
deaths. Yet the highest estimates for total armed opposition strength never 
surpassed 30,000. Other forms of privatized violence could also possibly ac- 
count for this deficit but suggesting that they compose a significant portion 
of these missing thousands implies some knowledge about the basic extent 
of such violence. Privatized and parallel violence—violence that is partially 
or entirely disarticulated from the putative master logic of the conflict and 
instead derives its motives from intimate local, familial, and personal 
factors—remains the least understood aspect of the Algerian conflict, if not 
contemporary armed conflicts generally. 

Though not necessarily, the Algerian conflict can be as much defined by 
the breakdown in clear categories of identity—civilian, combatant, insur- 
gent, incumbent, guerrilla, militia—as it can be defined in the collapse of a 
coherent logic to the violence, whether political, personal, local, national, 
international, economic, or criminal. With this background, one marked by 
extensively undetermined, indeterminate, and privatized violence, it seems 
increasingly difficult to maintain strict categories such as victim, perpetra- 
tor, bystander, victor, and survivor. Yet such categories are necessary for the 
actualization of prevailing approaches to the implementation of transitional 
justice. Indeed, it is only with a clear sense of who constitutes a victim and 
who occupies the position of perpetrator that we can begin to have a process 
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of transitional justice in the first place. To speak of survivors’ justice is to 
know already who are the survivors. So the processes of transitional justice 
have already been completed before the initial steps are taken. Algeria’s na- 
tional reconciliation policies are at least provocative in their refusal— 
regardless of the cynical or expedient politics of that refusal—to predeter- 
mine guilt and innocence in the name of restoring dignity to the nation. We 
can certainly question whether or not dignity has been distributed evenly 
across the spectrum of constituencies in Algeria’s post-conflict environ- 
ment, yet the same could and should be asked of more formal transitional 
justice practices, especially the truth commission. Functionally speaking, 
there is little difference between the effects of Algeria’s approach and cases 
where more recognizable models of transitional justice have been adopted. 
So what then renders Algeria’s efforts a failure a priori within the techno- 
political discourse of transitional justice? This is the question we will turn to 
next. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF TRANSITIONAL JUSTICE 


Truth commissions are ostensibly about victims. It has even been suggested 
that truth commissions restore the voice of the victim that has been robbed 
from them by repression and violence.” Dumisa Ntsebeza, a South African 
lawyer who worked as an investigator with the TRC, recalls how one of the 
testifiers later told the press that “she finally felt relieved. The TRC environ- 
ment had been friendly. For the first time, she felt dignified and honored 
[. . .] The TRC seemed to believe her, which was a new experience.””> Others, 
however, have noted that truth commissions are often more exclusive than 
inclusive in their treatment of victims. Remarking on the South African 
TRC’s narrative selectivity and partiality, Castillejo-Cuéllar concluded, “The 
TRC was simultaneously a technology that rendered visible certain forms of 
violence while obliterating others.””° Here he is underscoring the TRC’s fo- 
cus on famous acts—for example, Biko’s assassination, the Winnie Mandela 
football murder-conspiracy, St James Church massacre, the Gugulethu 
Seven, and Cradock Four—to the detriment of the generalized and structural 
violence of apartheid. Marlin-Curiel reminds us what is obfuscated: “With 
‘victims’ and ‘perpetrators’ cast in the leading roles, everyone else became 
the audience. ‘Everyone else’ included bystanders of apartheid who had ben- 
efited from an unjust system.”’” While the victim might seem central in the- 
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ory, in practice truth commissions, national reconciliation, and transitional 
justice more broadly de-center the victim in order to construct a post-conflict 
environment. This is not so different from Foucault’s observation that the 
public execution of criminals had less to do with justice or the condemned 
and more to do with the evolving power of the sovereign state.”* Truth com- 
missions are not simply about the truth or victims; they are about the pro- 
duction of post-conflict spaces, times, and subjectivities. They work by work- 
ing on the audience. 

In so doing, these performances of truth and victimhood help constitute 
the space-time of the post-conflict environment.”? The relationship between 
the spatial practices of truth commissions and the production of the post- 
conflict environment is acutely manifested along the temporal dimension. 
Truth commissions specifically and transitional justice more generally are, 
first and foremost, markers in time that delineate different periods. While 
the habits of war and authoritarianism might die hard,® the spaces of hope 
called peace and democracy can be partially constructed by erecting clear 
markers in time. Just as peace treaties and elections serve to bound space and 
time into discrete pockets, transitional justice mechanisms likewise play a 
role in the constitution of the post-conflict environment by inhabiting the 
non-space of the imaginary plane separating past (conflict, authoritarian- 
ism) and future (peace, justice). Transitional justice re-encodes space and 
time as peaceful by presenting itself as an institutional bulwark against the 
past. A tactic in transitional justice’s production of post-conflict environ- 
ments is its spatial and temporal transience. The limited existence and spa- 
tial impermanence of the transitional justice mechanism is dictated by its 
role as an institutional bridge between the alleged gap separating conflict 
and authoritarianism, on the one hand, and peace and democracy, on the 
other. It must be crossed and, once through, there is supposed to be no going 
back. 

What is then curious about the criticisms of Algeria’s approach to na- 
tional reconciliation is that, functionally speaking, the various mechanisms 
put in place there since 1995 have all aimed at accomplishing the same ef- 
fects as a truth commission (to delineate conflict/post-conflict space-time). 
Algeria’s crime seems to have been the refusal of the government and the 
polity to adopt the institutional form of an internationally recognizable 
truth commission. From the accounts above of truth commissions and Alge- 
ria’s national reconciliation policies, one could make the case that Algeria’s 
approach is no more effective and no more flawed than any of the other con- 
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tingent experiments that now form the imagined, teleological history that 
produced the truth commission as an inevitable technological form. But 
this is exactly where the imperative for Algeria to adopt a truth commission 
comes from, from the technology itself, and not from the effects that it nec- 
essarily produces or does not. For the late post-conflict environment to be 
intelligible to the communities of managers whose careers are dedicated to 
regulating it, the late post-conflict environment must be one produced by 
specific technologies and institutional forms. That transitional justice and 
national reconciliation must take the form of a truth commission is not 
truly necessary except in the eyes of the technology itself and those who 
claim mastery over it. 
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ABSTRACT 


Protracted refugee situations are becoming increasingly important to the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and other UN and aid 
agencies. This is because protracted refugee situations not only signal the 
failure of a universal human rights regime but also compel the UNHCR to 
become a quasi-state structure providing emergency aid to chronic refugee 
crises. This chapter looks at Palestinians under the mandate of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency. This has been the longest protracted refu- 
gee situation in the world and yet by virtue of being outside the mandate of 
UNHCR has been marginalized in the regimes of knowledge and practice 
that manage refugees. The chapter argues that while increasing attention is 
being provided to protracted refugee situations, it may be useful to draw the 
Palestinian case more centrally into this discussion because UNHCR’s in- 
volvement in such situations is making it evolve towards an UNRWA model. 
In other words, UNRWA is becoming the norm not the exception to refugee 
studies and can offer valuable insights into the politics of protracted refugee 
situations of today. 


INTRODUCTION 


In December 1949, the United Nations General Assembly voted to establish 
the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
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for an initial period of three years. Today around 42.5 million people in the 
world are “persons of concern” to the UNHCR, still the lead international 
agency that manages refugees, as well as Internally Displaced Persons (IDPs), 
asylum seekers, stateless persons, persons in refugee-like conditions, and so 
forth.! Asia and Africa have the largest numbers of refugees and persons in 
refugee-like conditions that the UNHCR handles; Asia has approximately 18 
million while Africa has r0 million persons that are of concern, according to 
UNHCR statistics. Of these, 7 million refugees are in protracted refugee situ- 
ations.” According to Gil Loescher and James Milner, “This estimate does not 
include many of those long-term displaced in urban settings around the 
world or smaller residual displaced populations who remain in exile after 
others have returned home. Nor does it include the millions of Palestinian 
refugees throughout the Middle East under the mandate of UNRWA, the UN 
Relief and Works Administration.” 

In the beginning, the primary task of UNHCR was to provide protection 
and solutions to European refugees displaced due to World War II who had 
still not been resettled. They had been temporarily housed in camps, and 
these lasted through the 1950s. Liisa Malkki points out that it was at this 
time that the refugee camp “became emplaced as a standardized, generaliz- 
able technology of power in the management of mass displacement,” and it 
was also in this time that an entire apparatus of administrators, social scien- 
tists, journalists, and refugees themselves defined the refugee as a knowable 
figure and refugee relief as a standardized practice.’ It was only after the Hun- 
garian uprising in 1956, and the appeal by UNHCR to major Western govern- 
ments to provide funds and resettlement quotas, that this protracted refugee 
situation was finally resolved by the mid-1960s.° 

Among UN agencies, the UNHCR is unique in that it is both an individ- 
ual represented by the High Commissioner as well as a bureaucracy with its 
specific culture and value system.® The organization has built its legacy and 
expanded its operations through long political and financial struggles with 
various states in developing and developed countries.” It has also had to 
overcome (i.e., through the 1967 Protocol) the early geographical and tem- 
poral restrictions of being limited to post-World War II Europe inscribed in 
its foundational mandate. None of this has been without cause. While Euro- 
pean refugees received assistance and protection from UNHCR, refugees 
from the developing world were excluded from its mandate. However, as a 
result of de-colonizing processes, UNHCR found itself getting increasingly 
involved in the developing world, compelling the United Nations to expand 
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and renew its mandate. It is important to note here what exactly constitutes 
a refugee in UN terms. The specific definition of refugees covered under the 
UNHCR mandate are those who are fleeing due to a well-founded fear of per- 
secution for reasons of race, religion, nationality, political opinion, or mem- 
bership of a social group. In other words, the Convention definition of a 
refugee favored a person or persons who were being persecuted because of 
political values. This definition reflected the Cold War rivalries of that pe- 
riod but did not suit the changing realities of the world, particularly in the 
Global South where large numbers of people fled due to civil wars and other 
disturbances.® 

In the 1960s, for example, de-colonization led to large refugee move- 
ments in Africa. Unlike the refugee crises in Europe, the African context ap- 
peared to be more complex as instabilities appeared in many, often neigh- 
boring countries. By the end of the 1960s, two-thirds of UNCHR’s budget 
was focused on operations in Africa, prompting a call for revisions to the or- 
ganization’s mandate and hence the adoption of the 1967 Protocol. In the 
1970s, UNHCR refugee operations continued to spread around the globe, 
catering to, amongst others, refugees from the Vietnam War.’ Regional con- 
ventions such as the Organization of African Unity Refugee Convention of 
1969 and the Cartagena Declaration of 1984 have expanded the definition of 
refugees to incorporate the changing demographics of forced migrants. 

Meanwhile, the end of the Cold War and more recently the post-9/11 
landscape prioritize security over human rights. Unsurprisingly, sympathy 
and protection for refugees has increasingly turned into suspicion, rejection, 
and an attempt to contain and control refugee crises and populations in 
countries and regions where they occur rather than allowing refugees to seek 
asylum in First World countries." This has led to the re-development of pro- 
tracted refugee situations, which has become a growing concern for scholars 
and practitioners alike. Protracted refugee situations are among some of the 
most complex humanitarian situations. These crises have consequences for 
the human rights of refugees including their right to mobility, to seek paid 
employment, and so forth. Refugees living in “chronic exile” are often com- 
pelled to live in camps or move discreetly to urban areas. 

This chapter argues that the protracted refugee crises are evolving to- 
wards conditions of Palestinian refugees living under the administration of 
UNRWA. Palestinian refugees are the oldest protracted refugee situation in 
the world today, but because they are under the mandate of UNRWA not UN- 
HCR, they are seen as being the exception to the norm of refugee studies. 
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However, given the changing nature of protection towards refugees today, it 
might be more useful to think of how UNRWA has become the new normal 
mode of refugee protection and assistance. This chapter draws upon field- 
work conducted in Palestinian camps in Beirut, Lebanon in 2006-7 and 
compares their socio-political and spatial conditions with those of other 
protracted refugee crises to draw insights from and linkages with each 
other." 


PLANNING FOR PROTRACTION 


The focus on protracted refugee crises is quite recent. Milner and Loescher 
point out that in 2009, the Executive Committee (Excom) of the UNHCR 
adopted an ExCom Conclusion on protracted refugee crises after a decade of 
discussion amongst refugee policy, search, and advocacy communities. 
While the conclusions are not binding they reflect a broad consensus with 
regard to international protection.” Protracted refugee crises affect develop- 
ing countries disproportionately as they host considerably higher numbers 
of refugees. In many host countries governments prefer putting refugees in 
camps for security reasons. Host governments claim it makes aid delivery 
and protection of refugees easier, but actually putting refugees in camps is 
meant to control them and separate them from the local population.’ In 
fact, protracted refugee crises can pit refugee populations against host popu- 
lations as they compete with each other over scarce resources over time. Ad- 
ditionally, the militarization of several refugee populations provides ade- 
quate cause for concern amongst host countries attempting to protect their 
sovereignty." Nevertheless, the response to protracted refugee crises through 
encampment serves to disenfranchise refugees as they are denied basic rights 
they are entitled to under UNHCR’s guidelines, such as the right to mobility 
and the right to access paid employment as mentioned earlier. Prolonged 
incarceration puts a variety of different pressures on refugees that range from 
human rights violations to struggles over adequate space and shelter, espe- 
cially as populations grow and change in camp spaces. Years spent in “tem- 
porary quarters” give rise to the need for more permanent structures, infra- 
structure and employment needs, social services, and so forth. Refugee 
camps that begin as tents evolve into sites filled with semi-permanent or 
permanent structures often resembling squatter settlements and slums of 
developing countries. 
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The development of refugee camps over the years into settlements of 
thousands of people has raised the question of whether they can be consid- 
ered “emergency urbanism,” or “exigent cities.” 16 While some scholars have 
argued that refugee camps can be viewed as camp-villes (city camps), a stunted 
city-to-be but not as full cities, others have argued that eventually refugee 
camps can present the features of a virtual city.” While there are many camps 
for which such descriptions may be appropriate, refugees and refugee camps 
are not generalizable. Further, it is unclear as to what city is being used as the 
“model” against which these camps or “cities-to-be-made” are being com- 
pared. Agier’s description of refugee camps as naked “city-to-be-made” rests 
on the notion that camps are constantly managed and people are forever in 
a state of quarantine, thus transposing the legal nature of the camp on the 
physical space itself.'® Yet, the complexity of camp planning can show that 
nothing can be further from the truth. Many different kinds of camps exist 
ranging from self-settled to planned camps in a variety of locations that 
make “management” of camps a varied experience.” 

Planning by international aid and humanitarian agencies for displaced 
populations has traditionally attempted to create settlements that provide 
emergency shelter and limited development. However, the realities of refuge 
have changed to more prolonged exile. The term transitional settlement at- 
tempts to capture the complexity of displacement by defining it as “settle- 
ment and shelter resulting from conflict and natural disasters, ranging from 
emergency response to durable solutions.”° There is thus a growing recogni- 
tion that perhaps settlements are not so temporary anymore, and in fact 
steps need to be taken to ensure that they cooperate and coordinate appro- 
priately with local governments and communities. Various handbooks rang- 
ing from the United Nations Handbook for Emergencies, the Sphere Project 
and the Transitional Settlements, Displaced Populations book by Tom Corsellis 
and Antonella Vitale lay out guidelines for planning different types of camps 
for displaced people.”! 

Such planning guidelines are largely aimed towards non-urban, planned 
camps. The logic for this is obvious as urban self-settled refugees are much 
more difficult for humanitarian organizations to cater to. As Corsellis and 
Vitale point out, refugees often settle in the urban periphery along with 
“squatters” and other slum dwellers whose shelter practices are often viewed 
by the state as illegal and deviant. While refugees are treated as victims of 
persecution and deserving victims, often slum dwellers and squatters, many 
of whom are migrants who came to the city for similar reasons, are treated 
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differently. As Ranabir Samaddar points out, while there are no discernible 
differences between the two groups, there has been an artificial divide cre- 
ated between them. Perhaps the only distinguishing feature between the two 
groups is that while migration due to structural violence is endemic, refugee 
movements can at best be categorized as climactic.” However, dividing mi- 
grants into these categories (refugee: good, migrant: bad) allows states to ex- 
ert some control over migration and how rights and privileges can be distrib- 
uted between groups. For aid agencies, addressing the needs of refugees in 
such settlements thus becomes tricky as “slums” of the developing world 
experience housing and shelter practices that are far below international 
standards.” Yet, increasingly, refugees are moving to urban centers as they 
provide better opportunities for jobs.” Planning for refugees at the interface 
of urban poverty thus raises challenges for international organizations who 
expect higher standards for displaced populations yet have to contend with 
urban practices in which the poor live in far more abysmal conditions. 

Planning camps for long-term displacement can help refugees survive, 
but does so by continuing the marginalization of refugee populations. Ulti- 
mately, there is a real danger that camps in protracted refugee situations can 
turn into spaces of despair with refugees languishing in them for decades 
with no solution in sight and few meaningful ways for them to engage with 
the host society.?° 

The humanitarian administration of camps by UNHCR and other hu- 
manitarian organizations while critical and laudable can have an uncom- 
fortable technocratic element to it. Scholars have argued that populations 
are reduced to bare life where they are subject to control, order, and disci- 
pline by humanitarian organizations. Their political lives are stripped away, 
and they are reduced to populations that can be counted, classified, and 
managed.” In this unfortunate turn in refugee affairs, humanitarian organi- 
zations that should be fighting against the powers that produce such condi- 
tions became, by default, their handmaidens. By submitting to a liberal hu- 
manitarian regime, they depoliticize the politics of exile and the people 
suffering through it.” 


UNRWA AND THE POLITICS OF REFUGE 


Of all the protracted refugee crises, Palestinians living under the mandate of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian Refugees in the 
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Near East (UNRWA) are the oldest. The mandate of UNRWA, although a tem- 
porary one at its conception, attempted to provide shelter and protection for 
the Palestinians until a solution was found for their situation. It has been 
over sixty years since the Palestinians have been displaced, and their situa- 
tion has remained the same. UNRWA has found its mandate continuously 
renewed every three years, and the Palestinian camps under its protection 
have grown and evolved in different ways.”8 The spatial development of Pal- 
estinian refugee camps provides a way of understanding the politics and spa- 
tial outcomes of protracted refugee crises. 

Palestinian refugee camps were born out of the Arab-Israeli conflict in 
1948. The conflict began largely with the second wave of Jewish immigration 
into Palestine between 1904 and 1914. In contrast with earlier Jewish migra- 
tion, these newer immigrants insisted on Jewish labor on Jewish land, which 
stemmed from a socialist ideology and was quite unlike their predecessors 
who hired and got along with the Arab population. Their political ambitions 
to establish a separate Jewish identity led to hostility among Arabs who also 
lived on the land.”? Eventually clashes between the two communities began 
to take place and intensified over time. The UN General Assembly’s Resolu- 
tion 181 of November 1947 recommending the partition of Palestine led to 
armed clashes between Arabs and Jews. The first exodus of Arabs out of Pales- 
tine took place between December 1947 and March 1948 from areas ear- 
marked for Jewish statehood and areas adjacent to them. Most of those who 
fled were from the Arab upper and middle classes. Most of the rural popula- 
tion from what was to later become the heartland of the Jewish state (the 
coastal plain between Tel Aviv and Hadera and smaller evacuations from 
other rural areas faced with fighting) also left.°° 

The conflict, which lasted from November 1947 to July 1949, led to the 
expulsion or flight of some 750,000-900,000 people from Palestine, the vast 
majority of them Arabs. The General Assembly’s subsequent Resolution 194 
of December 1948 stating that those “refugees wishing to return to their 
homes and live in peace with their neighbours should be permitted to do so 
at the earliest practicable date, and that compensation should be paid for the 
property of those choosing not to return and for loss or damage to property,” 
was never implemented. Israel refused to allow the repatriation of Arab refu- 
gees, most of whose villages had been destroyed.*! Palestinians who had fled 
the fighting were scattered over a number of different Arab states and territo- 
ries within what was once the British Mandate of Palestine. Several aid agen- 
cies such as the Red Cross and the American Friends Service Committee 
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amongst others provided emergency provisions and care. This included set- 
ting up camps, registering refugees, and providing tents and rations. UNRWA 
took over these operations once it began its operations and inherited the 
refugee registration records from the International Red Cross.*? The agency 
began its operations on May 1, 1950, and has had its mandate renewed every 
three years until today. As UNRWA was established a few days before the UN- 
HCR Statute took effect and well before the 1951 Geneva Convention, it re- 
sulted in Palestinians from UNRW4A’s areas of operations being excluded 
from UNHCR’s mandate.*8 

UNRWA’s operations have evolved from 1949, from providing emergency 
services to Palestinian refugees, to becoming a quasi-welfare state structure 
that provides education, health, relief, and social services inside and outside 
the camps. It maintains records and archives of Palestinian refugees within 
its fields of operations. This it does while frequently struggling to meet bud- 
getary needs and being accused from both the Palestinian and Israeli sides, 
as not doing enough for the refugees, colluding with the enemy, and being 
inefficient and supporting terrorism respectively.*4 However, the agency 
continues its operations, and as a resolution between the Palestinians and 
Israelis appears dim, UNRWA’s presence remains important to both sides of 
the dispute. For Palestinians in particular, its presence is seen as a sign of 
their political rights. 

In Lebanon, the condition of Palestinian refugees is indicative of the 
complex politics of various stakeholders in the creation and sustenance of a 
particular post-conflict environment. Here, a variety of different “sover- 
eigns” intervene in the control of Palestinian camps. Palestinians themselves 
respond to these “sovereigns” in different ways, taking advantage of the slip- 
pages that may exist between the different powers to be able to create livable 
conditions for themselves. The relationship between all of these different 
factors leads to a particular urbanism within refugee camps that is complex 
and varied. 

Like many host governments, Lebanon preferred to have Palestinians liv- 
ing in refugee camps after their expulsion from Israel/Palestine in 1948. Leb- 
anon is a particularly sensitive nation-state with approximately eighteen dif- 
ferent religious confessional groups, and a deeply divided society. A massive 
influx of thousands of Sunni Muslim Palestinian refugees naturally raised 
alarm to a precariously constructed political system, and efforts were made 
to not only sequester much of the population but place them under the op- 
pressive surveillance of the dreaded Maktab Thani, Lebanese internal secu- 
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rity.35 The camps are dispersed throughout the country not only as a reflec- 
tion of the movement of people from the south to the north in search of 
economic opportunities, but also possibly because, as Julie Peteet has 
pointed out, it was meant to prevent “the emergence of a geographically 
contiguous, cohesive Palestinian sociopolitical entity.”°° As the Palestinian 
situation evolved into a protracted refugee situation, many refugees at- 
tempted to move to the camps in Beirut as employment was more readily 
available in the capital. Although restrictions had been placed on work Pal- 
estinians could do, these were never enforced until after the end of the civil 
war in 1990. Nevertheless, many Palestinians worked in the informal econ- 
omy. The lack of protection of their rights and inability to collectively bar- 
gain for better wages and working conditions meant that many refugees were 
reduced to a condition of being lumpenproletariates.*” 

Initially, Palestinian refugees—those who went into camps—survived in 
tents and on rations provided by the Red Cross and later UNRWA. In order to 
encourage Palestinians to resettle into various countries where they had fled 
including Lebanon, UNRWA tried to provide a “works” aspect. Palestinian 
refugees and Arab states that hosted them were fully aware of the intentions 
behind these programs, and both parties were insistent instead to have the 
refugees repatriated.** Meanwhile Palestinian refugees struggled with living 
in camps under often adverse conditions. In Lebanon in particular, there 
were restrictions on building permanent structures because they signaled a 
more permanent presence in the country, which the Lebanese were averse 
to. On the other hand, increasing demographic pressure coupled with the 
discomfort of living in a tent for prolonged periods of time made life difficult 
for refugees, and they strove to produce semi-permanent structures covertly 
and gradually squatted inside camps to expand their spaces. The Lebanese 
government attempted to curtail this and other potentially political activi- 
ties among refugees by installing police and Maktab Thani officers to moni- 
tor the sites and populations. Harassment was thus a common feature in the 
everyday lives of refugees.?° It is yet another example of how humanitarian 
spaces, meant to extend the generosity and benevolence of people, can turn 
into sites of oppression where basic human rights are revoked in the name of 
security. 

In 1970 the Palestine Liberation Organization moved from Jordan to Leb- 
anon, and this arrival had significant repercussions for Palestinians living in 
camps. The earlier 1969 Cairo Accords between the Lebanese army com- 
mander Emile Bustani and the PLO allowed armed Palestinian guerillas to 
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exist on Lebanese soil to manage the camps and to engage in guerilla warfare 
against the state of Israel.*° As the PLO gained control of the camps and be- 
gan military training in them, and the Lebanese state retreated, the camps 
became states-within-a-state.*1 This speeded up the spatial development of 
the camps. Houses could now be built out of solid materials, and institu- 
tional offices could be created in addition to the development of various or- 
ganizations such camp committees and women’s organizations.*” Essen- 
tially, what the PLO managed to do in Lebanon was run a self-government in 
exile quite successfully for a few years. Simultaneously, the city, Beirut, 
continued to expand and engulfed the camps such as Shatila that were once 
away from the urban center. The Lebanese civil war began in 1975 and con- 
tinued until 1990. This fifteen-year war involved Palestinians along with a 
host of other actors in armed confrontations and had significant impacts on 
the fabrics of the camps. Camps such as Shatila and Tal al-Zaatar went 
through a number of different changes. Tal al-Zaatar, which was in East Bei- 
rut near the Maronite strongholds, was razed to the ground and its inhabit- 
ants displaced to other camps and parts of the country.*4 Shatila bore the 
brunt of much damage to its population and infrastructure, through various 
sieges and through the infamous Sabra-Shatila massacre in 1982.*° The camp 
was rebuilt and damaged repeatedly as a result of battles that raged between 
militias and Palestinian fighters who sought to protect it and its people from 
destruction. UNRWA could not at this time do much beyond what was part 
of its mandate—to provide humanitarian aid to Palestinian refugees such as 
medical help, food, and other emergency supplies. At a time of war, human- 
itarianism had not only helped nurture an insurgent movement but also 
provided the means by which refugees, many of whom were innocent, lost 
their human rights, and in many cases their lives.*6 

The 1989 Taif Agreement brought a tenuous peace to the Lebanese civil 
war. At the same time, the Palestinians were held responsible for many of the 
country’s problems.*” With the PLO removed from the country, various Pal- 
estinian political factions vied for dominance in the camps. Regulations in 
Lebanon restricted Palestinians from owning or inheriting any property in 
the country. Further, they were banned from practicing in over seventy-two 
different professions.** They are largely restricted to their refugee camps due 
to such oppressive Lebanese laws. In essence, Palestinians are stripped of 
many of their human rights and treated largely as humanitarian subjects 
able only to access aid. The consequences of this are significant as Lebanon 
has the largest number of hardship cases in all of UNRWA’s areas of opera- 
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tions.*? At the same time, their camps have become more mixed as many 
other nationalities also live in the camps, taking advantage of the cheap 
rents.°° Palestinian camps have gone through a variety of different stages in 
Lebanon through their very long and tenuous protracted refugee situation. 
Throughout it, Lebanon and much of international politics have largely 
been hostile to the Palestinians’ presence. The various stages in camp life in 
Lebanon have been results of different approaches Palestinians have had to 
their conditions in exile and the possibilities of political action. As years 
have passed, Palestinians have found different ways to be politically engaged, 
and the acts of building, both in the past and today, against the laws of the 
state can be seen as acts of resistance and the engagement of a political com- 
munity. This has included cooperating or challenging the host state on secu- 
rity matters, tapping into its infrastructure, and continuing to be patronized 
by some of its political parties such as the Hizbullah.*! The status as refugees 
in fact allows Palestinians to co-opt the oppression of the state and engage in 
politics on a global scale.°? 


READING CAMP SPACE 


Palestinians have been the longest protracted refugee situation in the world, 
and indeed the largest. It would be useful as a starting point to in fact bring 
them squarely into refugee studies literature instead of leaving them out, as 
clearly their condition that dates back over sixty years is less exceptional to- 
day. In other words, the current refugee regime, as it heads towards dealing 
increasingly with protracted refugee situations could possibly be seeing the 
Palestinian case as the norm, not the exception to refugee studies. Such a 
move—to bring Palestinians into the mainstream of refugee studies—is use- 
ful because by bringing Palestinians squarely into the discussion of pro- 
tracted refugee situations, we can understand better how geopolitics, hu- 
manitarianism, and development issues collide with each other and how 
refugees cope through them. 

For example, Amy Slaughter and Jeff Crisp outline why protracted refu- 
gee situations lie at the intersection of geopolitics, development issues, and 
new thinking on humanitarianism. They argue that there have been at- 
tempts by UNHCR to provide a development- and solutions-oriented ap- 
proach to refugee assistance, but this was met with little success. According 
to them, host governments were eager to retain the visibility of refugee pop- 
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ulations they hosted and were not keen on having them settle permanently 
or indeed show any signs of doing so either. Such a scenario, prevalent in 
much of the developing world, is not fundamentally different from that 
faced by Palestinians in Lebanon for most of their presence there. Lebanon 
has largely struggled with its Palestinian population and has resisted at- 
tempts at resettling them in the country urging instead their return or re- 
settlement in other countries.*+ Part of the reason why they reject resettle- 
ment of refugees in Lebanon is because it would skew the delicate 
demographic balance in the country in favor of Muslims and disrupt the 
Lebanese formula.°* This has clear repercussions for the refugees, and sucha 
lesson should not be lost on UNHCR and other agencies dealing with other 
refugee crises. It is difficult to convince host states to take on more responsi- 
bility towards protecting and supporting their refugee populations, particu- 
larly when they are poor countries or countries where state sovereignty 
hangs precariously. This is even more problematic if refugee populations liv- 
ing in them have been politically disruptive. Furthermore, in an era when 
commitments towards refugees and the humanitarian project at large ap- 
pears to be in flux, there seems to be no reason for host states to honor such 
requests. Slaughter and Crisp reiterate the call to reorient the role of UNHCR 
during protracted refugee crises, where the agency makes clear the limits of 
its humanitarian role. The hope is that by acknowledging its limitations, 
UNHCR would be able to draw upon other actors within both the UN and 
the host state to play their parts, political or otherwise, in protecting refu- 
gees. Such a move is important because UNHCR cannot become a surrogate 
state to the world’s protracted refugee situations, as is increasingly becoming 
the case,°° but what if host states do not respond favorably to the diminish- 
ing role of humanitarian bodies? In UNRWA camps for example, the cuts to 
funding have meant fewer and more limited services provided to refugees 
and less support to those who are hardship cases. Ultimately, the popula- 
tions that suffer the most from such struggles between host states and hu- 
manitarian organizations are the refugees themselves. 

An important insight to take perhaps from an analysis of Palestinian ref- 
ugees, and particularly from Palestinians in Lebanon, is that they are not 
passive recipients of aid. Even though they have, for the most part of their 
exile in Lebanon, been subject to a hostile environment, a sequestered exis- 
tence in camps, and few economic, social, and political opportunities (ex- 
cept when the PLO were present), Palestinian refugees in Lebanon have 
found ways to make their lives more bearable. Often these ways have meant 
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subverting and negotiating the control and hegemony of the host state and 
society through covert means and sometimes through armed confrontation 
as discussed above. 

The Palestinians are not the only group of refugees in the world who are 
able to engage in negotiations and exercise agency within a system of con- 
trol. There are other examples of refugees who have circumvented the op- 
pression of the state and dependency on humanitarian aid and international 
NGOs.” Forms of resistance amongst refugees contradict much of academic 
scholarship and theorization on camps that define refugee camps as camp- 
villes, “abject spaces.”58 Many of these theorizations draw upon the work of 
Georgio Agamben who argues that sovereign power is that which has the 
capacity to reduce political life into bare life or homo sacre (one who can be 
killed but not sacrificed).°° Agamben argues that “bare life” (zoe) is one who 
is stripped of political life (bios) and rendered “humans as animals.”® This 
legal abandonment is an active, relational process, in that one is included 
through exclusion.®! The refugee camp for Agamben is the quintessential 
zone of indistinction where refugees can be reduced to “bare life” and be sub- 
jected to various forms of violence without legal consequences.” In these 
spaces and through new forms of control, the sovereign strips refugees of 
human rights and value and reduces them to bare lives. 

Such renditions of camps that are an increasingly common feature of 
protracted refugee situations are intriguing as they provide seductive expla- 
nations for geographies that are so difficult to explain. However, as Ensin 
Igin and Kim Rygiel point out, Agamben’s theorizations of camps are insuf- 
ficient in accounting for novelty of spaces that are created. They argue that 
Agamben’s focus on the logic of the camp is ahistorical and essentializing 
because he does not investigate the diverse ways in which the camp func- 
tions (e.g., materially and experientially).°* Agamben sees camps as being 
spaces of pure biopolitics where anything is possible because everything is 
permissible. However, such a reading of camps fails to account for how 
camps came to acquire such power in the first place. Did people willy-nilly 
hand over the capacity to reduce life to bare life to the sovereign without any 
protest? And what part does geography play in the production and existence 
of camps?® For example, the presence of camps for refugees marks the limits 
of both humanitarian and sovereign power. Stuart Elden remarks: 


What we have in humanitarian spaces of exception is an intervention from 
beyond, where the international community takes the role of the state away 
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from it, while preserving the localization. In this way, then, Agamben’s de- 
scription of the logic of the camp as a particular instance of a space of excep- 
tion is productive in understanding the way humanitarian spaces operate 
both within the existing state—thus allowing territorial preservation—but as 
a limit to the sovereign power of the state—thus limiting the extent of its 
power and its territorial sovereignty. 


Thus, refugee camps symbolize exception because they operate both within 
the host state (and with its permission) and outside it and its laws (by having 
their own rules, administrative structure, and budgets), thus simultaneously 
challenging and upholding state sovereignty. 

Furthermore, in commenting on the nature of a particular space, Agam- 
ben unfortunately empties space of what makes it spatial: social relations. As 
Doreen Massey points out, space and social relations are intimately linked to 
each other such that the uniqueness of each space is determined by the spec- 
ificity of the social relations that occur within it.°’ Spaces of asylum and ref- 
uge are similarly produced out of relations between those who are being 
“protected” and those who “are protecting.” This is not a one-way relation- 
ship in which the sovereign merely reduces the refugee/asylum seekers to 
bare life, but one in which the sovereign has to also adjust its practices ac- 
cording to the resistance it faces. If the sovereign can reduce refugees and 
asylum seekers to bare life, then the latter can also engage in acts that consti- 
tute “bioagency.”® Such acts challenge the sovereign’s capacity to reduce a 
subject to bare life devoid of politics. Thus attempts at trying to change the 
conditions of camps themselves need to be handled in a way that recognizes 
that such sites go beyond simply being sites of incarceration for refugees. 

Returning to Massey’s point, that space and social relations are inti- 
mately linked to each other, here the space of the refugee camp and the refu- 
gees co-constitute each other. The specificity of the camp defines the refu- 
gees geographically, reminds the international community of their exile 
spatially and materially, while the presence of refugees and their relation- 
ships with each other, with UNRWA, the Lebanese state (in this case), and 
the larger international community makes the refugee camp unique. The 
politics of producing space and the politics of being refugees (being stateless, 
being exiled for generations, demanding the right of return, refusing to inte- 
grate into the host community) are intimately linked to each other. Refugees 
could not claim their demands as forcefully as they can with concrete spatial 
proof of their exile. Refugee camps are thus carefully produced through po- 
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litical and spatial negotiations which makes the act of “building in camps” a 
form of insurgency against the larger agenda of possibly reducing refugees to 
bare life. Camps that are planned technocratically with little or no input 
from refugees and which, in fact, treat refugees as developmental problems 
run the risk of undermining the agency and political struggles refugees may 
be undertaking in such spaces.6? 

While it is important to consider the ways in which refugees play a sig- 
nificant role in producing camps through various forms of resistance, it is also 
important to consider the limits of such actions. While refugees may engage 
in everyday forms of resistance against various sovereign powers that control 
their lives, they are ultimately bound by the conditions of statelessness and 
displacement that mark their lives. A nuanced approach that understands 
the complexity of resistance on the ground and limits of such actions at a 
meta-scale is necessary in order to grasp at the possibilities and limitations of 
refugees living in protracted refugee situations. 

As James Milner and Gil Loescher point out, increasing numbers of long- 
staying refugees and internally displaced persons are located in urban areas. 
This issue has also been raised by UNHCR itself as a new and growing chal- 
lenge for effective protection and aid delivery. Looking back at the Palestin- 
ian case, such an urban outcome of a protracted refugee situation does not 
seem unusual. With increasing years spent in displacement and continued 
dependence on aid with its concomitant sense of desperation, it is not sur- 
prising that refugees would attempt to move to urban areas where they can 
blend into the local environment and more easily access jobs. The urbaniza- 
tion of refuge is a challenge for practitioners and scholars alike because the 
different legal statuses between refugees and other kinds of migrants render 
the execution of humanitarian work and the theorization of refugees as a 
“special case” more difficult. For example, organizations have to struggle 
with whether they need to create a parallel set of institutions that refugees 
can draw upon specifically, such as schools and medical care. In urban areas, 
where the urban poor and refugees live cheek by jowl, this is not a sustain- 
able model. Yet, it is precisely in these kinds of dilemmas and this interface 
between the urban and the humanitarian space that the work of UNHCR of 
protecting the rights of refugees becomes even more significant and urgent. 
Without this protection, refugees can be subject to the kinds of exploitation 
that Palestinian refugees have faced through much of their history in Leba- 
non and other countries. 

Finally, in drawing all of these points together, the study of Palestinian 
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refugee camps reveals how the proliferation and prolonged nature of pro- 
tracted refugee crises are simultaneously products of benevolence and pro- 
tection of refugees on the one hand, and the manipulations and shifts in 
contemporary geopolitics that involve a range of actors, from donor and 
host countries, to UNHCR and other humanitarian NGOs to refugees them- 
selves on the other. Through these negotiations, the essence of the contem- 
porary system of states is not just maintained but fetishized. In the case of 
Palestinian refugees, not only do they desire the right of return to their 
homes, but this right is also linked to the right to return to Palestine as a 
clear, bounded nation-state. As the Arabs of Palestine do not have such a 
state to turn to, they depend on whatever political rights they can achieve in 
host countries in order to survive. This includes the struggle to achieve rights 
to the city such as in Beirut, where they are largely marginalized.”° This raises 
the question of whether camps resulting from protracted refugee situations 
can in any meaningful way protect the human rights of refugees. The very 
existence of such protracted refugee situations—conditions where there is a 
continuous need to provide basic emergency services and help people sur- 
vive prolonged political impasses—arguably signals the lack of upholding 
fundamental human rights of stateless people. Refugee camps—the sites 
that exemplify protracted refugee crises—are used by the protector and pro- 
tected to struggle for rights to this state system and by doing so, inadver- 
tently uphold the liberal peace that exacerbates this condition today. 


CONCLUSION: SYMBOLISM, POLITICS, AND 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF PROTRACTED REFUGEE SITUATIONS 


In concluding, we return to the question of why camps? While camps are but 
one manifestation of protracted refugee situations, they are perhaps its most 
problematic. Camps are planned to protect and provide for refugees and yet, 
in the words of the High Commissioner in the 1950s and 1960s Gerrit van 
Heuven Goedhart, the UNHCR and other humanitarian agencies are finding 
themselves “simply administering human misery.””! Host states prefer camps 
to separate refugees from local populations, and humanitarian agencies 
have argued that in many ways they allow for better and more efficient deliv- 
ery of emergency aid. Planning for emergencies and for humanitarian crises 
thus faces many of the same dilemmas as planning for cities in that they 
both pursue order, control, and discipline. In so doing they expect that their 
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technocratic management of space and policy will benefit their subjects at 
large. But while subjects do in fact benefit from such interventions, there are 
also consequences that exceed and/or elide the imagination of planners and 
technocrats. For example, it can be argued that while camps are meant to 
protect the dignity and safety of refugees, they do, by virtue of their exis- 
tence, precisely the opposite as is evidenced by refugee populations develop- 
ing their own economies and means of securing livelihoods and often camp 
security as well. By sequestering populations in camps, particularly in pro- 
tracted refugee situations, the humanitarian machinery infringes on the hu- 
man rights of refugees by restricting their ability to move beyond the con- 
fines of their spaces and to meaningfully engage with their host societies. 
Humanitarianism, however benevolent, ultimately is also hegemonic as it 
also curtails the possibility of politics for refugee populations. By reducing 
refugees to populations that are meant to be calculated, managed, and ware- 
housed, aid agencies effectively de-politicize people and conditions. It can 
be argued that in fact for humanitarian intervention to operate effectively, 
refugees need to be kept in a condition—in camps—where their human 
rights are not fully realized. Thus, the production of the refugee regime is a 
self-perpetuating condition where the invention of chronic refugees and the 
intervention of humanitarian aid allows protracted refugee crises to prolifer- 
ate and continue. This in turn, allows for a particular Neoliberal peace to 
manifest itself—one that attempts to bring about peace through techno- 
cratic means but is unable to reconcile the contradictions that this approach 
in fact produces. 

Finally, the very agencies involved in the protection and welfare of refu- 
gees are complicit in the continuity of their exile. Scholars have argued that 
the increasing securitization of Western nation-states and restrictions on 
immigration and asylum have played a key role in perpetuating an impossi- 
ble situation for refugees today as they seek safe asylum away from conflict 
zones. The development of safe third countries, the shift from emphasizing 
human rights to providing humanitarian aid, are ways in which First World 
countries not only keep the “problem of refugees” away from their shores 
but allow it to fester for prolonged periods of time. Providing aid to keep 
people alive while avoiding the responsibility of attending to their basic hu- 
man rights essentially allows states to show their benevolence on the one 
hand and extricate themselves from the messiness of post-conflict peace- 
building. Aid agencies on the other hand find their mandates evolving to 
increasingly becoming middlemen between states and refugees, donors, and 
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recipients. As the editors of this volume point out in their introductory com- 
ments, “the post-conflict environment that is acted upon by this new inter- 
national technocracy of peacebuilding is in fact an extension of the politics 
from which that technocracy seeks to distinguish itself.” Indeed, UNHCR, 
UNRWA, and aid agencies that work alongside them enable protracted refu- 
gee situations to linger by virtue of acting as surrogate states. The very pow- 
ers they seek to challenge through their expertise and their intervention 
become entrenched more deeply. Protracted refugee situations thus cannot 
be understood without a deeper engagement with global politics and, as 
scholars, practitioners, and others working on refugee conditions today ar- 
gue, is an issue that needs greater attention than it is currently given. 
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ABSTRACT 


After the Cold War, “post-conflict reconstruction” emerged as a particular 
form of humanitarian and development assistance, both extending and 
transforming the “post-war reconstruction” that was carried out after the 
Second World War. Rather than analyzing post-conflict reconstruction as a 
response to the destruction of the post-conflict environment, I explore it as 
a means of constituting that environment as an object of knowledge and ac- 
tion in the first place. This constitution takes place in what I term “recon- 
struction space” and “reconstruction time,” each seemingly objective di- 
mensions of the post-conflict environment. “Reconstruction space” is a 
location where “external” actors make “interventions” in relation to “local” 
communities or publics; “reconstruction time” is a temporal period of 
clearly divided “phases” which move from emergency, through transition, 
to physical reconstruction as such. 

While reconstruction space and reconstruction time frame knowledge of 
and action in the post-conflict environment, they also structure that envi- 
ronment in accordance with the Neoliberal politics and ideologies of the 
stakeholders invested in reconstructing it. I investigate this structuring 
through an examination of the reconstruction of housing in Kosovo after 
1999. This reconstruction was staged by reconstruction’s stakeholders as re- 
housing Kosovo’s homeless and displaced population. More precisely, hous- 
ing reconstruction incorporated post-conflict Kosovo into global systems of 
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capitalism, governance, and ordering. I discuss four dimensions of this in- 
corporation. First, housing reconstruction projects equated re-housing with 
repatriation, an equation that advanced the immigration and asylum policies 
of stakeholder nations more than it responded to the housing needs of the 
homeless and displaced. Second, assessments of post-conflict housing con- 
ditions measured lacks and needs rather than capacities and resources, thereby 
withholding agency from post-conflict communities and endowing stake- 
holder institutions with that agency. Third, housing assistance took the 
form of the distribution of relief supplies and the construction of shelter re- 
pairs; the precise measurement of these activities allowed stakeholders to 
know and manage housing reconstruction, despite the imprecise relation of 
these activities to the re-housing of the homeless and displaced. Fourth, the 
very provision of relief and repair allowed stakeholders in post-conflict re- 
construction to stage themselves as such, an allowance that displaced stake- 
holder attention from the conflicts that emerged and intensified during 
post-conflict reconstruction itself. 

Post-conflict reconstruction, then, is less a response to a post-conflict en- 
vironment that exists prior to and separate from itself than it is a discursive, 
institutional, and practical production of that environment. Consideration 
of this production foregrounds the importance of stakeholders in fabricat- 
ing the environments they imagine themselves to simply and merely recon- 
struct, a foregrounding that augments critical analysis of post-conflict 
knowledge and action. 


INTRODUCTION 


The ruin of architecture and infrastructure is one of the post-conflict envi- 
ronment’s most obvious and evident dimensions. The typical claim that 
“the leveling of buildings and cities had always been an inevitable part of 
conducting hostilities” gestures towards the self-evidence of destruction in 
conflict.! This self-evidence has only intensified with the formulation of 
post-modern “new wars” fought in terms of identity politics; these politics 
are understood to yield “conflicts where the erasure of memories, history 
and identity attached to architecture and place . . . is the goal itself.”? Thus, 
whatever else the contemporary post-conflict environment may or may not 
be, it is, almost always, an environment that is defined by physical destruc- 
tion: “as with the aftermath of a traditional war, the identification of recon- 
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struction needs following new wars starts by assessing the scale of material 
damage inflicted upon a country’s physical infrastructure, housing stock 
and economic assets.”? Accordingly, the amelioration of that damage typi- 
cally comprises a primary post-conflict task.* To investigate the post-conflict 
reconstruction of the built environment, then, is to study one of the funda- 
mental ways in which the post-conflict environment is epistemologically 
constituted as an empirical reality in the first place. 

In the following, I will examine housing reconstruction in Kosovo after 
1999 as one of a constellation of ritualized post-conflict practices that, seem- 
ingly invoked as responses to the post-conflict environment, more precisely 
serve to reify that environment as an objective reality in the first place. The 
reconstruction of the built environment reifies the post-conflict environ- 
ment in multiple guises: it is imagined and practiced as if the environment it 
takes place in is characterized by exceptional forms and levels of destruction; 
as if it is a component of a whole range of other forms of reconstruction, so- 
cial, economic, political, and cultural alike; and as if it marks or even furthers 
a shift from a space and time of conflict to a space and time after conflict. 

The case of Kosovo is of particular importance in the context of post- 
conflict reconstruction because that case has been understood to be both 
exceptional and exemplary. “Kosovo is a special case arising from Yugosla- 
via’s non-consensual breakup and is not a precedent for any other situa- 
tion.”> So it was observed in the preface to Kosovo’s 2008 Declaration of In- 
dependence. This declaration was intended to end Kosovo’s almost 
eight-year-long administration by the United Nations—an administration 
that began with a United Nations Security Council resolution guaranteeing 
Yugoslavia’s sovereignty and territorial integrity.° If the affirmation of excep- 
tionality in the “Kosovo Declaration of Independence” was not scripted by 
Kosovo’s international patrons in European and North American govern- 
ments, then those patrons took pains to quickly emphasize exactly the same 
point. US Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice pointed out, for example, that 
“we’ve been very clear that Kosovo is sui generis.”’ Others argued for Kosovo’s 
exceptionality so strongly as to make the sui generis condition itself generic; 
for UN Secretary-General Ban Ki-Moon, for example, “each situation needs 
to be examined based on its unique circumstances.® 

Yet these arguments for Kosovo’s exceptionality came after and reversed 
arguments for Kosovo as an exemplary site, a site of an internationally admin- 
istered post-conflict reconstruction that was conceived on the basis of a wide 
set of precedents and also formative of still more precedents. These prece- 
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dents established conditions for the compromise of state sovereignty at mo- 
ments when a state bore—or was said to bear—responsibility for perpetrat- 
ing “grave humanitarian situations,” to use the language of UNSC Resolution 
1244. Thus, “‘Kosovo’ has been cited as an exemplar for a new broader trend 
in international relations,” according to Aidan Hehir.? Many “have begun to 
see the international response to the Kosovo crisis as a new paradigm of in- 
ternational relations, a blue print for a new world order,” Marc Weller simi- 
larly affirms. 1° 

Identified as an exemplary post-conflict environment, Kosovo was treated 
as an object of knowledge and site of action for post-conflict reconstruc- 
tion—a place, that is, where generic principles of post-conflict reconstruc- 
tion could be applied, tested, and reformulated. By contrast, as an exceptional 
site (a polity declaring an independent state), Kosovo was posited outside of 
precedent application and establishment. The seeming dialectic between ex- 
ample and exception, however, actually retained both terms on each of its 
sides. Thus, while Kosovo could be posed as an exemplary post-conflict envi- 
ronment, that environment itself comprises an exceptional condition, a 
space where the seemingly normal forms of sovereignty and governance are 
held in suspension. Similarly, while Kosovo could be posed as the outcome 
of an exceptional instance of state-making, the state itself comprises an ex- 
emplary condition, the typical form of political order. The relationship of 
example and exception in the case of both the post-conflict environment 
and the incipient state suggests that exemplarity and exceptionality ought 
to be regarded less as objective characteristics of Kosovo than as characteris- 
tics within a dramaturgical order in which they are to some degree constitu- 
tive of the phenomena they seem to merely describe." 

The shift of Kosovo from an exemplary post-conflict environment to an 
exceptional incipient state from 1999 to 2008 has typically been studied in 
terms of its planned and contingent dimensions, its beneficiaries and vic- 
tims, and its precedents and consequences. More salient questions, however, 
concern the mechanisms by which example and exception become under- 
stood as objective features of the post-conflict environment in the first place. 
That is, rather than asking who or what causes, acts upon, occupies, or is af- 
fected by the post-conflict environment, it is possible to ask how that envi- 
ronment appears as such—how it comes to be seen, thought, lived, experi- 
enced, and manipulated as a particular sort of political, economic, social, 
and spatial situation. These questions presume that the post-conflict envi- 
ronment is not simply an empirical reality that solicits the intervention of 
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stakeholders but is also an object that is constituted by the knowledge and 
actions of those stakeholders themselves.!? Following from this presump- 
tion, the post-conflict environment can be understood to appear most self- 
evidently and objectively precisely where the knowledge and action of its 
stakeholders is least self-conscious and unreflexive. In what follows, I pose 
the physical reconstruction of the post-conflict environment as organized 
and manifested by just such unself-conscious and unreflexive knowledge 
and actions. As such, physical reconstruction offers a useful view of the con- 
ceptual and practical reifications through which the post-conflict environ- 
ment comes into being." 

Kosovo’s post-conflict reconstruction is both an object of my study anda 
site of my past work. The institutions I worked with included the Interna- 
tional Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia, for which I did research 
in 1999 and 2000; the United Nations Interim Administration Mission in 
Kosovo, for which I served as a cultural heritage officer and department co- 
head in 2001; and the Transitional Institutions of Self-Government in 
Kosovo, for which I served as a consultant in 2006 and 2007. Though I 
worked with stakeholder institutions, my position is not that of one or a 
combination of these stakeholders. At stake for me is critical analysis of post- 
conflict knowledge and action rather than the advancement of a given posi- 
tion or judgment of an extant opinion; what follows here is intended to fur- 
ther such critical analysis. 


RECONSTRUCTION AS EXPERTISE AND ACTION 


Since the end of the Second World War, the reconstruction of war-damaged 
buildings and cities has been posed as a mode of political action, a form of 
capital expenditure, and an object of professional expertise and academic 
study. The key event motivating this investment in reconstruction was the 
massive destruction of European cities carried out via new forms of industri- 
alized warfare in the course of the Second World War." Architecturally and 
otherwise, the labor underwritten by the US-sponsored Marshall Plan was 
usually posed simply as “reconstruction”; that this reconstruction occurred 
after and as a response to war was perhaps so obvious as to require no explicit 
acknowledgment. Yet this reconstruction did not involve only or even pri- 
marily the physical rebuilding of damaged and destroyed architecture and 
infrastructure; it was focused, rather, on the political, social, and economic 
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rebuilding of the European nations. This rebuilding was shaped by an inten- 
tion to ensure national, European, and global political order through the 
formation of an open international market economy structured according 
to liberal economic precepts. 

The perceived success of the Marshall Plan’s reconstruction of Europe 
contributed to the subsequent afterlife of the plan in US responses to other 
global crises. Throughout the wave of post-Second World War decoloniza- 
tions in Africa, East Asia, the Middle East, and South America, then, US gov- 
ernments undertook aid and development projects that were similar to the 
Marshall Plan in their conceptualization of order and stability as products of 
free-market capitalism.” Carried out as “development assistance” or “nation- 
building” under the guise of the Truman Doctrine, these projects were also 
shaped by Cold War tensions between the US and the Soviet Union. By the 
19708, as the Cold War developed, international assistance provided by both 
the US and international financial organizations (IFOs) focused on aid and 
development through the foundation of free-market economies achieved 
via “structural adjustments” in the economies of aid recipients.!* Some 
scholars have viewed this form of assistance as a direct legacy of the Marshall 
Plan, a view that has also prompted the Marshall Plan to be re-conceived as 
the ur-form of the structural adjustment program.” Yet equivocations be- 
tween the Marshall Plan and structural adjustment programs also reflected a 
perception that reconstruction could be thought and carried out without a 
great deal of focus on the particular situation which invoked it; these situa- 
tions, which ranged from political conflicts, through disasters, to underde- 
velopment, were all posited as problems that could be ameliorated in some 
way by the activities of a robust free market. 

After the Cold War, political conflicts in the former Soviet Union and the 
former Yugoslavia led to a renewed attention to the specificities of recon- 
struction after conflict, especially in relation to humanitarian aid and devel- 
opment. This attention led to the framing of “post-conflict reconstruction” 
as a discrete form of humanitarian and development assistance.” The shift 
from the implicit “post-war” dimension of Marshall Plan-era reconstruction 
to the explicit “post-conflict” dimension of post-Cold War reconstruction 
reflected the perceived salience of “new wars,” encompassing intra-state, in- 
formal, and partially privatized conflicts, which were understood to have 
emerged and proliferated in the post-Cold War world.”! 

This salience has played itself out in multiple formats: after the end of 
the Cold War, post-conflict reconstruction has become the focus of depart- 
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ments or units in international organizations; national ministries or depart- 
ments dealing with foreign aid or assistance; and non-governmental organi- 
zations dealing with humanitarian issues.” IFOs, founded in the context of 
post-war European reconstruction but subsequently refraining from in- 
volvement in post-conflict situations, also expanded their mandate to cover 
these situations in the years after 1989. In 1995, the International Monetary 
Fund established the Emergency Post-Conflict Assistance program, dedi- 
cated to providing assistance to countries in “post-conflict situations,” and, 
two years later, the World Bank created a Post-Conflict Unit to extend its 
work to the newly formulated “post-conflict environment.”? Some scholars 
have posed the subsequent focus of the World Bank on the rebuilding of 
physical infrastructure and on the formation of an open, market-based eco- 
nomic system in this environment as a legacy of Marshall Plan policies car- 
ried out in post-war Europe, as well as of Neoliberal economic doctrine.”* 

In addition, non-governmental organizations (NGOs) have comprised 
particularly important new actors in post-Cold War post-conflict recon- 
struction. In the post-Second World War era, NGOs assumed increasing in- 
fluence by taking on responsibility for humanitarian tasks and situations 
that Neoliberal states disavowed or refused.”° Thus, while the reconstruction 
facilitated by the Marshall Plan functioned primarily through state-to-state 
relationships, reconstruction in the post-Cold War context has been medi- 
ated through an increasingly complex network of local and global NGOs 
that receive funds from donor states and IFOs and that work with aid recipi- 
ents, from individuals and communities, through private and public institu- 
tions, to national governments. Many NGOs originated in response to relief 
issues, and many in response to development issues; with the emergence of 
post-conflict reconstruction as a fundamental mode of humanitarian assis- 
tance, NGOs of each of these types have become involved in reconstruction, 
adapting their mandate and expertise in the process. In addition, a new type 
of NGO specializing in country-specific post-conflict assistance has also 
emerged in the 1990s, in response to the increasing political, economic, and 
social significance accorded to post-conflict reconstruction. 

A body of conventions, charters, standards, and best practices has 
emerged to plan, manage, and evaluate this reconstruction, while an inter- 
disciplinary discourse has developed to analyze and critique the results of 
reconstruction projects.” The preceding represents not simply a response to 
the emergence of the post-conflict environment as an objective geopolitical 
reality, but also, and more profoundly, a conceptual fabrication of the post- 
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conflict environment as such a reality in the first place. That is, the status of 
the post-conflict environment as a space with particular and defining char- 
acteristics is at least partially an effect of discourses, institutions, and prac- 
tices dedicated to ameliorating that environment. 

The reification of the post-conflict environment can also be understood 
as part of a more general post-Cold War incorporation of the global periph- 
ery into an array of systems of global capitalism, governance, and ordering.”’ 
In this sense, “post-conflict reconstruction” serves as a name for one aspect 
of this incorporation, an inscription of this incorporation into seemingly 
apolitical contexts of humanitarianism and development, and a depolitici- 
zation of the Neoliberal political economy whose logic drives humanitarian 
and development projects.?8 Thus, as capitalism has been understood to rou- 
tinize “creative destruction” as part of the process of capital expansion, so 
too does it routinize violent destruction by encompassing it, via a concept of 
“post-conflict,” in larger processes of reconstruction. Post-conflict recon- 
struction therefore comprises a procedure of Neoliberal capitalist develop- 
ment, as suggested by recently coined terms such as disaster capitalism.”? 

Stakeholders in post-conflict reconstruction are stakeholders in the Neo- 
liberal economy, on the level of states attempting to maintain and strengthen 
global or regional hegemony, multinational corporations attempting to fur- 
ther capital accumulation, IFOs, and national and local elites. Each of these 
stakeholders is reliant on knowledge of and expertise in post-conflict recon- 
struction, as the normative literature routinely, albeit uncritically declares. 
“Knowledge on both sides is a key to successful reconstruction. Familiarity 
with the country, its laws, traditions, and culture is crucial for the external 
actors, while an understanding of the dynamics of the international-donor 
world and its mechanisms is useful to the beneficiaries”: the apparent sym- 
metry in these sort of claims, with each “side” deemed dependent on knowl- 
edge of the other, belies the asymmetrical fabrication of the post-conflict 
environment, and the positions of the stakeholders within it, by only one of 
those sides.°° 


RECONSTRUCTION SPACE AND RECONSTRUCTION TIME 
Post-conflict reconstruction is typically framed as a process that is at once 


objective—a particular form of action in the contemporary global context— 
and generic—a form of action that is the same across that context. The ob- 
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jective and generic nature of post-conflict reconstruction places a premium 
on knowledge of that reconstruction that can be “translated” or “trans- 
ferred” from one post-conflict environment to another.*! This knowledge 
has both spatial and temporal dimensions; study of and discourse on post- 
conflict reconstruction have thus formulated what may be regarded as nor- 
mative conceptions of “reconstruction space” and “reconstruction time.” 

The space of reconstruction is invoked by and responds to a posited space 
of destruction. The destruction in reconstruction space is ostensibly of an 
exceptional scale or intensity; reconstruction is defined and naturalized 
with reference to the destruction it responds to. The concept of “new war,” 
which proceeds not between states on formally defined battlefields, but in 
and against civilians in towns and cities, has provided an often-cited contex- 
tual rubric for the physical destruction that the space of reconstruction 
emerges around.?? A basic assumption is that the space of reconstruction is 
opposed to and ameliorative of destruction; this assumption shapes percep- 
tion of the reconstruction space and of what is characteristic and excep- 
tional in that space. 

Reconstruction space also tends to be the space of the other insofar as 
reconstruction tends to occur at a remove from the places where it is con- 
ceived, organized, funded, and studied. Discourse on reconstruction is thus 
organized around “interventions” made by external actors in distant con- 
texts: “The scale of damages, the need for specialized advice, and the weak- 
ness of native response mechanisms caused by warfare usually make external 
support for recovery necessary.”? “Distance” and “proximity,” however, are 
less geographical concepts than ideological ones organized according to 
concepts of development, governance, and globalization, the unfolding of 
which serve to render the distant proximate. 

One outcome of the distance between the space to be reconstructed and 
the space to conceive, organize, fund, and study reconstruction is the focus, 
in normative literature on reconstruction, on relations between “interven- 
tions” made by “external” actors and “local” communities or publics. Actors 
in reconstruction are defined in terms of their proximity to or distance from 
the site of reconstruction: “local community,” “local authorities,” “local en- 
terprise,” and “national government,” on the one hand, and “external agen- 
cies” on the other.** Much of the normative literature on reconstruction 
thus focuses on the articulation of relations between “local” and “external” 


Du 


actors. Privileged forms of these relations are “supportive,” “enabling,” “em- 


Du 


pathetic,” “participatory,” and “collaborative,” with external actors posited 
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in a position of strength and local ones in a position of weakness: “post-war 
reconstruction . . . has to be grounded in supporting conflict affected com- 
munities to organize themselves and start to regain control over their own 
environment as soon as possible.”*> What may be regarded as local forms of 
agency, order, and power—clientist and patrimonial systems of social stabil- 
ity, clan-based social structures, and shadow and informal economies, for 
example—tend to be consigned, then, to an a priori marginality. 

The desired outcome of the external-local relationship is the return of 
external actors to their “own” space: “Successful reconstruction is character- 
ized by decreasing levels of external manpower and funding over time . . .”°° 
This dramaturgy of actors in reconstruction space posits “locality” in terms 
of a fixed relationship to the post-conflict environment and “externality” in 
terms of a flexible relationship to that environment, a capacity to enter and 
exit that environment at will. While this dramaturgy brackets both the 
transnationality of local actors and the localities of putatively “transna- 
tional” or “international” actors, it also establishes a seemingly generic fea- 
ture of the post-conflict environment. 

Given that stakeholders in post-conflict reconstruction understand re- 
construction to be successful when it is no longer necessary to undertake, 
the time of reconstruction is structured according to a strictly teleological 
sequence of clearly divided “phases.”*” These “phases” are defined according 
to the tasks and roles of the external actors who assume responsibility for 
shaping reconstruction. The sequence of phases typically moves from a time 
of emergency, through a time of transition, to a time of reconstruction-as- 
such, when permanent repairs are made to architecture and infrastructure.*® 
This “relief-to-development” continuum thus posits reconstruction as an 
advance along a line of developmental criteria. A critique of these criteria 
has recently emerged in the normative literature on humanitarian assistance 
and post-conflict reconstruction.*? This critique, however, has not taken on 
the phasing, sequencing, and teleology of reconstruction time as much as 
the particular identity of its presumed phases and the process by which 
those phases are moved through. 

The duration of reconstruction time, as well as its particular phases, has 
also been the object of quantitative and qualitative modeling. A typical 
quantitative model posits the duration of reconstruction as a function of the 
length of the “emergency phase” and a constant determined by pre-disaster 
trends, scale of damage suffered, and resources available for recovery.*° A 
typical qualitative model posits the duration of reconstruction in terms of a 
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“potlatch effect,” when rapidly rising aid enters the post-conflict environ- 
ment in the first three years after conflict, and a succeeding “late awaken- 
ing,” when aid levels drop after those first three years.*! At stake here is the 
status of reconstruction time as predictable—a time that can be known and 
shaped before it begins, rather than a time that can be discerned only after it 
has fully emerged. This temporal predictability provides another putatively 
generic feature of the post-conflict environment. 


“CRISIS” AND “RELIEF” 


In its role as an exemplary post-conflict environment, post-1999 Kosovo pro- 
vides a vivid example of the positing of post-conflict reconstruction as an 
objectively necessary response to a humanitarian emergency. The 1998-99 
conflict between NATO and Serbia over Kosovo formally concluded on June 
9 and 10, 1999, with the signing of a cease-fire agreement and then, on the 
following day, the passage of UNSC Resolution 1244 stipulating the interna- 
tional interim administration of Kosovo, an administration undertaken by 
the United Nations Interim Administration Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK). 
The motivating context of this administration was defined in Resolution 
1244 as a “grave humanitarian situation,” a definition that invoked recon- 
struction space and time as precise and crucial responses. 

The United Nations’ administration mission was organized according to 
a “pillar” structure in which each pillar corresponded to both an organiza- 
tion involved in reconstruction and a phase of the reconstruction process. In 
Pillar I, the United Nations High Commission for Refugees (UNHCR) was put 
in charge of “humanitarian assistance”—the task of emergency relief. The 
tasks of transition were assigned to Pillar II, under the United Nations De- 
partment for Peacekeeping Operations (UNDPKO), which was given charge 
of “civil administration,” and Pillar II, under the Organization for Security 
and Co-operation in Europe (OSCE), which was given charge of “democrati- 
zation and institution building.” Finally, in Pillar IV, the European Union 
(EU) was put in charge of “economic development and reconstruction.” In 
UNMIk’s pillar structure, then, reconstruction time was divided into phases 
correlating with the institutional division of reconstruction labor.” 

Stakeholders in Kosovo’s reconstruction initially studied reconstruction 
space via assessments of housing conditions; unless ameliorated through 
“humanitarian relief,” the apparently massive wartime destruction of hous- 
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ing was forecast to prevent large numbers of people from obtaining adequate 
shelter after the onset of winter. The un-housed and underhoused popula- 
tion of Kosovo was conceived in terms of the categories of “refugees” and 
“internally displaced people” (IDPs). These terms conflated the problem of 
homelessness with the process of repatriation. Thus, for UNMIK, “organized 
return will be to the place of origin constituting the optimal durable solu- 
tion to the current displacement (and) . . . resources are to be focused on the 
conditions at the location of origin.”* 

With repatriation posed as a solution to the problem of post-conflict 
homelessness, the position of the national governments that were invested 
in Kosovo’s reconstruction was reified as a condition of the post-conflict en- 
vironment itself. For these governments, many of which were located in the 
destination-nations of Kosovar migrants and refugees, the significance of 
repatriation to post-conflict Kosovo was tied to a reluctance to admit these 
migrants and refugees.** This dynamic was typical in Europe in the 1990s, 
which saw the tendency to exclude migrants extended in various ways to 
exclude refugees, especially those from the former Yugoslavia.*> The “home- 
lessness” of refugees and IDPs, as well as the very separation of the displaced 
into these two categories, thus involved fabrications of subject-categories 
and corresponding subjects, which then became the responsibility of inter- 
national organizations concerned with refugees and IDPs rather than na- 
tional institutions concerned with migration and asylum.*° 

At the end of August 1999, two comprehensive assessments of housing in 
Kosovo had been completed. These assessments, too, were also reifications of 
the post-conflict environment, assisting in the formation of that environ- 
ment as an objective reality and object of reconstruction labor, expertise, 
and capital. First, assessments typically posited Jack—lack of materials, lack 
of technical abilities, lack of capacities to meet needs—in the post-conflict 
environment, over and against that environment’s particular capacities and 
resources. This positing would serve to reflexively corroborate top-down and 
professionalized models of relief and reconstruction over the furthering of 
local competencies and agencies, or what is often termed self-help or 
community-driven reconstruction in humanitarian discourse. Second, discrep- 
ancies in the seemingly objective results of assessments led to an atmosphere 
of mistrust between the agencies conducting the assessments and between 
those agencies and their intended beneficiaries, as if the post-conflict envi- 
ronment would be easily modeled in quantitative formats. Third, the seem- 
ing objectivity of assessment classifications bracketed other data from con- 
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sideration, a bracketing that prevented the physical relief and reconstruction 
of housing from responding to the social needs of the homeless. And fourth, 
assessments of the destruction of conflict served to displace attention from 
the post-conflict destruction that was occurring in the very midst of those 
assessments. 

Humanitarian relief for Kosovo’s refugees and IDPs was the responsibil- 
ity of the UNHCR. In June 1999, weeks after the arrival of the United Nations 
to Kosovo, the UNHCR’s Office for the Co-ordination of Humanitarian Af- 
fairs (OCHA) set up a Humanitarian Community Information Center which, 
in turn, organized a “Rapid Village Assessment” to determine “humanitarian 
needs” in such areas as housing damage, sanitation facilities, and access to 
water, food, and medical care.” The focus of the assessment was to survey 
immediate needs for shelter and the other basic services that the “humani- 
tarian community” was organizing to meet. 

In the “Rapid Village Assessment,” damage was documented using a set 
of criteria developed by the UNHCR in work in Africa and South and Central 
America. The use of these criteria in Kosovo exemplifies the generic dimen- 
sions of the post-conflict environment. With this environment posed as a 
condition that is common the world over, the technocracy of post-conflict 
reconstruction processes its particular interventions as universal knowledge 
and know-how that can be subsequently applied to other particulars. In the 
UNHCR’s damage assessment, housing damage was divided into five catego- 
ries, ranging from one (undamaged or slightly damaged) to five (totally de- 
stroyed). With damage documented via both satellite imagery and on-site 
surveys, the “Rapid Village Assessment” was completed in July 1999. It de- 
scribed an environment in which 68 percent of the housing stock fit within 
category four or five. According to the typical interpretation, this could be- 
come the environment of a “humanitarian crisis” when refugees and IDPs 
returned to damaged houses and winter set in. Thus, the assessment moti- 
vated a humanitarian relief effort focused on shelter “rehabilitation” and 
“winterization.” 

At the same time, however, another humanitarian organization was also 
determining housing needs, but the metrics and results of its assessment 
would prove to be significantly different. This assessment was made by the 
International Management Group (IMG), an intergovernmental organiza- 
tion established by the UNHCR in 1993 to address technical and infrastruc- 
tural tasks of post-conflict reconstruction. The European Union had respon- 
sibility for physical reconstruction in Kosovo, including the reconstruction 
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of housing, and in June 1999 the European Commission (the executive 
branch of the European Union) contracted the IMG to document housing 
and village infrastructure in Kosovo.*® Completed in July 1999 on the basis of 
extensive on-site inspections, the IMG assessment used its own metric, de- 
veloped in Bosnia, for categorizing damage—a use which also posed the 
post-conflict environment as a generic condition whose architecture could 
be evaluated according to a single set of abstract criteria. According to the 
IMG’s criteria, levels of damage were divided into four categories, from one 
(slightly damaged) to four (very seriously damaged). In Kosovo, the IMG as- 
sessment described an environment in which 32 percent of the houses were 
seriously or very seriously damaged. 

The different assessments of the housing crisis in Kosovo itself provoked 
problems, if not their own crisis. On one level, it was difficult to co-ordinate 
the findings of each report so as to accurately determine needs for shelter 
relief. On another level, if the categories of each assessment were coordi- 
nated, then each assessment described, at times, very different situations. In 
the municipality of Klina, for example, the UNHCR “Rapid Village Assess- 
ment” found 2,408 damaged houses (categories 2, 3, and 4) and 1,235 de- 
stroyed housed (category 5), while the IMG “Emergency Assessment” found 
3,362 damaged houses (categories 2 and 3) and 3,579 destroyed houses (cate- 
gory 4). On the part of donors, this discrepancy led to confusion about how 
much shelter relief was necessary to provide, what sort of relief was neces- 
sary, and where this relief should be allocated.*? On the part of many UNMIK 
officials administering the municipalities where housing was evaluated, 
there was a mistrust of each assessment and a felt need to produce new, “of- 
ficial” assessments through their own offices.s° These latter assessments, 
which simplified the survey metric into the categories of “damaged” and 
“destroyed,” soon arrived at a third set of results.*! 

Distinctions in level of damage also mediated other distinctions, partic- 
ularly those related to socio-economic class, that nevertheless remained un- 
marked in damage assessments. In Kosovo, middle-class families and fami- 
lies who benefited from foreign remittances often lived in houses constructed 
after the Second World War with concrete frames and concrete block infill 
walls. When these houses were burned, the resulting damage was to internal 
finishes and fixtures but not to structural elements—an intermediate level of 
damage in the housing assessments. Lower middle-class and impoverished 
families often lived in houses constructed prior to the Second World War 
with rubble masonry and wooden floors and ceilings. When these houses 
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were burned, the wooden floors often collapsed and pulled the surrounding 
walls down with them—the most severe level of damage in each of the vari- 
ous housing assessments. Because emergency housing relief concentrated 
on providing relief to as many families as possible, it focused on houses with 
intermediary levels of damage; this relief strategy thus resulted in assistance 
going to relatively privileged families in communities, with less privileged 
families offered alternative temporary accommodation instead of repairs to 
their severely damaged or destroyed homes.*” Here, in the guise of restoring 
pre-existing conditions, post-conflict relief inadvertently functioned to in- 
tensify socio-economic stratifications. 

Shelter relief efforts in the fall and winter of 1999 were primarily under- 
taken by some 30 international NGOs, from the approximately 300 that 
were active in Kosovo by the fall of 1999, along with USAID’s Office for Disas- 
ter Assistance and the European Community Humanitarian Office. The 
architecture of interest here was primarily “shelter”: an elemental protection 
against the elements. The vast scale at which such protection had to be insti- 
tuted for returning refugees and IDPs led international actors to standardize 
and professionalize shelter relief efforts. The post-conflict environment was 
qualified as domestic, a site of residence; elemental, a site for the accommoda- 
tion of basic human needs; and pacified, a site where violence had been elim- 
inated.“ In this environment, the capacities of local actors to participate in 
relief and reconstruction efforts were neglected, as was the emergence of 
post-conflict violence against Kosovar Serbs, which manifested in part 
against architectural targets. 

Displaced Kosovar Albanians quickly began to return to Kosovo after 
June 1999.55 Based on its assessments of shelter needs, on the one hand, and 
the capacities of NGOs and IGOs, on the other, the UNHCR allocated to 
NGOs and IGOs a certain number of homes to reconstruct or winterize in 
specified villages or towns. A premise, shared by all institutions and organi- 
zations involved in housing relief and reconstruction, was that the return of 
Kosovar refugees and IDPs implied a return “to their homes” or “to their 
place of origin.”°° The asserted equivalence between the “return” of dis- 
placed populations and their “homecoming” at a particular architectural 
point of origin served to focus great effort and major resources on the archi- 
tectural reconstruction of homes; it also, however, denied the transformed 
meaning, value, and status of those homes, and of dwelling more generally, 
wrought both by conflict and by post-conflict reconstruction itself. Conflict, 
that is, often converted a home from a site of family life, patrimonial inheri- 
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tance, or sanctuary into one of dispossession, displacement, or violence. 
With the rendering of the Kosovo conflict in ethnic terms, moreover, neigh- 
bors of other ethnicities became dangerous enemies, and village and towns 
of mixed ethnicities became contact zones between communities at war. 
The post-conflict program to return Kosovar refugees and IDPs to their pre- 
conflict homes, however, ignored these dynamics. Homes were thus some- 
times reconstructed in places and situations where their occupants could no 
longer be at home, a factor that contributed to the often low occupancy rate 
of reconstructed homes. 

The post-conflict environment was also reified through the provision of 
shelter relief; the provision of this relief was, at once, measurable and know- 
able to stakeholders and indeterminately related to the re-housing Kosovo’s 
of homeless and displaced population. The instruments of shelter relief con- 
sisted of the distribution of relief supplies or the construction of shelter re- 
pairs. Relief supplies consisted of winter tents with stoves for heating and 
cooking; “dry room kits” or “emergency shelter kits” with plastic sheets for 
roof cover, windows, doors, carpet, and stove; “warm room kits” with stove 
and carpet; “roof kits” with concrete ring-beam base, timber roofing mem- 
bers and plastic cover; and “emergency kits” containing plastic sheeting, 
winter clothes, and cooking supplies. Shelter repairs were focused on the 
wooden roofs of mud-brick or concrete frame houses that were destroyed by 
fire; these roofs were rebuilt and covered either temporarily, with plastic 
sheeting, or permanently, with roof tiles.°” 

Supplies were distributed and repairs made according to efforts to maxi- 
mize the “relief” they provided; this relief was calculated in terms of, on the 
one hand, the amount of supplies distributed and the number of repairs 
made and, on the other hand, the number of houses “winterized,” “rebuilt,” 
or “reconstructed.” The relationship between “supplies distributed” and 
houses “rebuilt” or “reconstructed” was imprecise, with different agencies 
using different standards to measure the effect of their work. In March 2000, 
around six months after shelter relief assistance was under way, UNMIK in- 
troduced guidelines for housing reconstruction.*® These guidelines stipu- 
lated the level of repair that was to constitute “reconstruction,” as well as 
criteria for the selection of houses to be reconstructed; by this time, how- 
ever, the implementation of housing reconstruction projects was already 
under way, with the organizations involved using their own, self-defined 
standards.*? 


An imprecise relationship also obtained between the number of houses 
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winterized or reconstructed and the number and type of people provided 
shelter. While relief assistance was premised on refugees and IDPs returning 
to their pre-conflict places of residence, in fact there were significant shifts in 
settlement in the post-conflict period, especially from rural areas to urban 
areas, and to Prishtina/Pristina, Kosovo’s capital city. Shelter relief, however, 
was consistently described in terms in terms of spaces that were winterized 
or reconstructed and supplies that were distributed. Thus, many NGOs sim- 
ply did not monitor the occupancy of houses that they reconstructed. Fur- 
ther, some post-assistance surveys that did monitor the work of NGOs in- 
volved in shelter relief and reconstruction found that as little as 40 percent 
of winterized spaces were actually occupied in the winter of 1999-2000. 

While emergency housing relief was distinguished, temporally and insti- 
tutionally, from the permanent housing reconstruction that was to succeed 
it, the border between housing relief and housing reconstruction was never 
clearly defined in post-conflict Kosovo. At the very inception of emergency 
housing relief, aid agencies faced the question of whether to provide tempo- 
rary shelter relief, in the form of warm room kits, warm roof kits, plastic 
roofs, or permanent shelter reconstruction, in the form of tiled roofs on tim- 
ber frames; donors made all the preceding available so that some agencies 
had to choose whether to assist in “relief” or “reconstruction.” In Kosovo, 
temporary plastic roofs could be erected at half the cost of permanent tiled 
ones, and agencies that provided plastic roofs were able to assist around 
twice as many aid recipients as those that provided tiled roofs.° Thus, be- 
cause the distinction between “temporary relief” and “permanent recon- 
struction” was infrequently marked in assessments, the former was often 
privileged over the latter. The provision of emergency relief, especially as it 
occurred during a moment of focused humanitarian attention and assis- 
tance, also often displaced subsequent, more complicated and more expen- 
sive housing reconstruction projects. “As a result,” Sultan Barakat has noted, 
“short-term housing measures often mutate into permanent, poor-quality 
settlements lived in by the poor.” 

Yet destruction was not only encountered via its wartime remains in the 
two-month-old post-conflict environment; it was also inflicted in and on 
that environment, against new targets and in the name of new constituen- 
cies. If international agencies responded to the wartime destruction of Serb 
forces by assessing it, then local groups of Kosovar Albanians, often including 
former members of the Kosovar Liberation Army, responded to that destruc- 
tion by avenging it, inflicting a counter-destruction against sites associated 
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with Serbs and Serbia: Serbian-owned or Serbian-occupied houses and Ser- 
bian Orthodox churches, monasteries, and graveyards.65 What was reified as 
a “post-conflict environment” by Kosovo’s international sponsors, patrons, 
and administrators was actually a conflictual environment to many who in- 
habited that environment. Beginning with the departure of Serb forces from 
Kosovo in June 1999, buildings owned, inhabited, or associated with Serbs 
became highly vulnerable to the counter-violence waged against them.® The 
NATO forces in Kosovo (KFOR), responsible for security and order in the terri- 
tory, took months to be able to even partially respond to this counter-violence 
by deploying troops to defend Kosovar Serb residences and monuments. 

Meanwhile, by August 1999, almost all Kosovar Serbs had fled Kosovo’s 
towns and cities, either to the predominantly Serbian north of Kosovo, to 
enclaves protected by KFOR within Kosovo, or to Serbia itself.°” By the same 
time, hundreds of Serb-owned houses had been damaged or destroyed, 
along with almost 100 Serbian Orthodox churches and monasteries—a re- 
destruction occurring at the very initiation of Kosovo’s post-conflict re- 
construction.®8 

The ongoing assessments of wartime destruction, however, served to dis- 
place attention from the destruction that was occurring in the very midst of 
those assessments. Perhaps nowhere was this displacement so fraught as in 
those assessments authored by Kosovar Albanian communities and institu- 
tions. Often assigning collective responsibility for wartime destruction to 
“the Serbs,” these assessments did not simply displace attention from post- 
conflict destruction but rather legitimized that destruction as acceptable or 
even necessary revenge. In so doing, those assessments contributed to the 
formation of a post-conflict environment in which Kosovar Serbs could in- 
habit few places without fear of conflict.° 


“DEVELOPMENT” AND “RECONSTRUCTION” 


Two years into its unfolding, Kosovo’s post-conflict environment continued 
to be an amalgam of construction and reconstruction, with building activity 
inextricably involving each process. The reconstruction that was desired, 
sponsored, planned, and executed by the international community typi- 
cally involved the rationalization, modernization, and globalization of ex- 
tant social and economic structures. In their own terms, these were processes 
that provided relief from conflict and facilitated development out of con- 
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flict. In both their success and failure, however, these processes also involved 
the production of new conflicts, albeit ones invisible in the dominant frames 
of reconstruction thought and practice. 

As housing reconstruction proceeded, the indistinct boundary between 
temporary “relief” and permanent “reconstruction” that was present from 
the very inception of relief assistance became ever more prominent. In Febru- 
ary 2000, with the intended phasing-out of post-conflict relief in Kosovo, the 
EU established the European Agency for Reconstruction (EAR) to manage 
post-conflict reconstruction in Kosovo, as well as in Serbia and Montenegro. 
In Kosovo, the EAR focused physical reconstruction on the repair of damaged 
or inadequate energy, water, and transport infrastructure and the reconstruc- 
tion of damaged housing.” As overseen by the EAR, sponsored by individual 
states, and carried out by IGOs and NGOs, reconstruction was conducted as a 
fully globalized activity, and, precisely as such, it involved the conflicts be- 
tween local and global structures typical of any globalizing enterprise.” 

These conflicts emerged on many levels. The building material with 
which houses were reconstructed was largely imported into Kosovo, so that 
the local building material industry, which produced bricks, doors, win- 
dows, and other products used in construction, had limited access to post- 
conflict reconstruction activity as a result.” This reconstruction thereby 
served to weaken Kosovo’s building industry, along with many other local 
industries.” These effects were not aberrant features of Kosovo’s reconstruc- 
tion; they were, rather, typical and desirable outcomes of a process that 
posed recovery, stability, and development as products of Neoliberal eco- 
nomic policies and programs. These policies and programs promoted the 
reach and efficacy of global corporate capitalism over and against the inter- 
ests of local economies, public authorities, and state institutions; the “or- 
der” that they advanced was that of the free market. In this sense, post-Cold 
War reconstruction has continued and intensified a dynamic that marked 
reconstruction efforts since the Marshall Plan, a dynamic in which post- 
conflict reconstruction serves as an opportunity to advance Neoliberal con- 
ceptions of peace and prosperity.” 

Architectural reconstruction in Kosovo comprised a form of compulsory 
modernization, as well as of forced globalization. The building construction 
system that was preferred for reconstruction utilized a reinforced concrete 
frame with brick infill. This system was at once simple to fabricate and uti- 
lized a standardized set of components; at the same time, its implementa- 
tion, especially in rural areas, yielded the rebuilding of damaged houses con- 
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structed from mud-brick or stone with concrete and brick. While this 
modernizing housing assistance was intended by the UNHCR and UNMIK to 
be given to the families most in need of it, in fact the recipients of this assis- 
tance emerged out of complex negotiations between local groups and aid 
agencies. Some villages, for example, privileged families who were under- 
stood to have contributed to the insurgency against Serbia as recipients of 
assistance, so that this assistance intensified the formation of a new post- 
conflict social hierarchy. Because reconstruction assistance was targeted not 
only to recipients most in need but also to recipients who were present in 
Kosovo, the vast preponderance of this assistance was given, from 1999 to 
2001, to Kosovar Albanians. The concurrent exclusion of Kosovar Serbs, half 
of whom left or were expelled from Kosovo after June 1991, from the recon- 
struction process thus served to concretize Kosovo’s post-conflict geography 
of ethnic separation, this despite the explicit commitment of reconstruction 
agencies to build a “multi-ethnic” and “multi-cultural” post-conflict Kosovo. 
The entire process of reconstruction also introduced new models of com- 
munity development and new social structures to the post-conflict environ- 
ment, with inherited family- or clan-based structures of decision-making, 
land and revenue distribution, and welfare responsibility replaced by more 
“egalitarian” structures fabricated by post-conflict municipalities under UN- 
MIK guidance.” The assumption was that this was a form of democratiza- 
tion. In the words of one United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID) initiative to develop civil society in Kosovo, this society was 
traditionally based on “top-down, hierarchical decision making”; in the 
words of one EAR report, “the involvement of the Municipal Housing Com- 
mittees in the selection and approval of beneficiaries has helped to facilitate 
the emergence of democratic decision-making bodies at municipal level.””° 
Yet civil society in Kosovo was structured in highly effective forms, both 
before and during the Kosovo conflict. Through the era of socialist Yugosla- 
via, that society was organized around an inherited clan-based system of so- 
cial order that regulated the production and distribution of property and 
various forms of revenue. Moreover, during the socialist era, robust informal 
economies (“black” or “barter” markets) offered alternatives to highly regu- 
lated sanctioned systems of exchange. Finally, after 1989, when Albanians 
withdrew from Serbian government institutions, an elaborate “parallel soci- 
ety” was founded for the provision of educational, medical, and social ser- 
vices to Kosovar Albanians.” The capacities, functionalities, and legacies of 
these structures, however, was less an object of post-conflict assessment and 
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evaluation than of neglect and thus abandonment. Most important of all, 
the parameters by means of which reconstruction was organized usually did 
not register any of the above dynamics; they tended to appear, if anywhere, 
in “lessons learned” sections of post-project assessments. Typically, recon- 
struction was assessed in terms of “housing units” repaired and “beneficia- 
ries” assisted. By the end of 2001, the EAR was able to report that more than 
half of the houses damaged or destroyed in 1998 and 1999 were “repaired” or 
“reconstructed”; the manifold effects of that labor, however, were by and 
large left unregistered.’® 

The EAR only reported on officially sanctioned reconstruction. In post- 
conflict Kosovo, however, an enormous portion of construction occurred 
outside of governmental purview—so-called illegal building. The popula- 
tion of Prishtina, for example, doubled from 250,000 to an estimated 
500,000 between 1999 and 2002. Most new building to house that popula- 
tion was done “illegally,” without permits, inspection, or regulation; one 
estimate suggested that up to 5,000 buildings in Prishtina were constructed 
“legally” in 2001, the year of the height of construction in post-war 
Kosovo, alone.’? Part of what rendered this construction activity “illegal,” 
however, was the assumption that Kosovo’s post-conflict environment 
would be inhabited in the same way as its pre-conflict environment was. 
This assumption yielded a neglect of such dynamics as the rural-to-urban 
population shift, as well as shifts from multi-generational houses to single- 
family homes and apartments, all characteristic forms of post-conflict resi- 
dential modernization.®° 


CONCLUSION: CONSTRUCTING RECONSTRUCTION 


To the extent that both reconstruction problems and reconstruction solu- 
tions in the post-conflict environment are constituted by stakeholder knowl- 
edge of that environment, attempts to grasp the “objectively real” condi- 
tions of that environment are irrelevant. Rather, the “objective reality” that 
requires apprehension is that of stakeholder knowledge itself, as it is this 
knowledge which has decisive political effects and consequences. 

These effects and consequences persist even when they are framed as 
products of a practice that constructs, in texts and spaces, the object that it 
imagines itself to merely ameliorate. Post-conflict reconstruction comprises 
just such a practice; part of its unfolding includes the framing of its environ- 
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ment as a space that requires the concepts and techniques it formulates and 
the actions it carries out. Stakeholders in post-conflict reconstruction are 
consistently adjusting these concepts, techniques, and actions, attempting 
to bring their effects increasingly in line with reconstruction’s desired out- 
comes. These adjustments, in the form of “lessons learned,” are typically 
framed as responses to empirical data on reconstruction, data that docu- 
ment the degree to which reconstruction actually yields the outcomes its 
stakeholders seek: democratization, good governance, social stability, eco- 
nomic development, reconciliation between conflicting polities, rebuilding 
of damaged infrastructure, and so forth.*! The insistent imagination and as- 
sessment of architectural reconstruction on the part of its authors in terms 
of such indices as the number of buildings reconstructed, the number of 
square meters made habitable, the number of families housed, and so on is 
absolutely typical of this style of documentation. On its own terms, then, 
stakeholder knowledge of reconstruction advances as its real-world effects 
are registered and analyzed. 

Yet this advancement of knowledge reproduces that knowledge’s funda- 
mental conceit—that it is knowledge of an object, the post-conflict environ- 
ment, that exists prior to and outside of that knowledge’s own formation 
and unfolding. Formulations of “best practices” in post-conflict reconstruc- 
tion consistently urge stakeholders to maximize their familiarity with the 
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“cultures,” “customs,” “communities,” and “laws” of the environments in 


which they intervene. A reflexive apprehension of reconstruction would 
turn this project of familiarization back towards its very authors and insist 
on the importance of foregrounding their own role in constructing the envi- 
ronments they imagine themselves to simply and merely reconstruct. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this chapter is to investigate the production of the post- 
conflict economy within the knowledges and practices of the development 
industry. It examines how international financial institutions (IFIs) render 
“objective” understandings through which the post-conflict economy can 
be elaborated. First, this is accomplished by formatting the complex political 
economy of Lebanon within the domain of normal economic categories. In 
this fashion, even the war itself—its violence, traumas, and the transforma- 
tions it wrought—is reduced to a mere “idiosyncratic shock” that may be 
overcome through the application of conventional development solutions. 
Second, this is then sustained by the systematic elision of the IFIs 
themselves—their knowledges and political involvement—from the pro- 
cesses they claim to analyze. Once the economy is constructed as an object 
in this fashion, the development industry can then set about implementing 
standardized development projects. One such project, the World Bank’s Rev- 
enue Enhancement Project, which is investigated here, sought to liberalize 
Lebanon’s property regime in line with contemporary Neoliberal thought. A 
major effect of these interventions is consolidation of power by wartime 
politico-economic networks, the existence and operations of which are in- 
visible to the very Neoliberal regime that has made it possible. This becomes 
visible through examination of the network logic underwriting post-conflict 
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reconstruction in Beirut, a logic at variance with the imagined economy be- 
hind Neoliberal prescriptions. 


INTRODUCTION 


With the rise of the so-called New Wars at the end of the twentieth century, 
internal conflicts—their prevention, management, and transition toward 
peace—have become central concerns of the development industry. By vir- 
tue of their size and capacity for the production of knowledge, the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) have been successful in 
setting the international community’s agenda for the prevention and man- 
agement of civil wars and post-conflict recovery; an agenda in which both 
institutions play increasingly important roles.! Rooted in what Duffield calls 
the Liberal Peace paradigm, the development industry’s understanding of 
internal conflicts, its humanitarian discourses, and its approach to post- 
conflict reconstruction and development are increasingly circumscribed by 
the degree to which they promote, consolidate or defend the institutional- 
ization of a neo-liberal world order.” Accordingly, the IFIs, once loath to ex- 
plicitly engage in political engineering, are increasingly willing to do so in 
support of market liberalization, and they view post-conflict environments 
as especially amenable to such comprehensive projects.? 

As the chapters in this volume make clear in relation to questions of 
trauma, reconciliation processes, and post-conflict nation- and statebuild- 
ing, such environments are not simply contexts within which action takes 
place. Rather, discourses that international institutions and bilateral devel- 
opment agencies deploy in part constitute post-conflict environments 
themselves. Accordingly, the contributors to this volume, each in his or her 
own area of expertise, examine the enormous work such institutions put 
into the very production of the post-conflict environment, and how the par- 
ticular constructions they produce render some analyses and interventions 


” 


“reasonable,” “realistic,” and possible, while excluding others. Nowhere is 
the construction of this environment clearer than in the domain of post- 
conflict reconstruction and the economic discourse within which it is em- 
bedded. 

While the World Bank and the IMF increasingly recognize that each con- 
text is shaped by its own political peculiarities, they remain primarily con- 


cerned with the liberation of what liberalism nonetheless takes to be an eco- 
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nomic realm animated by universal principles, from the contaminants of 
politics, culture, and violence.* This construction of conflict and post- 
conflict environments as domains that somehow exist outside processes of 
universal economic development represents the ontological baseline from 
which debates about post-conflict reconstruction spring. This chapter, then, 
focuses specifically upon this reification of the economic, and the factors 
and forces operant in post-conflict Lebanon that this reification hides from 
view. 

Drawing upon World Bank and IMF studies of Lebanon’s transition from 
war to peace and the results of nearly three years of ethnographic and archi- 
val fieldwork in Beirut, I trace the constitution of Lebanon’s post-conflict 
economy and the effects of this construction on politico-economic pro- 
cesses and the possibilities of a positive peace.° First, I examine the IFIs’ stan- 
dard narrative, presented in virtually every IFI report on post-conflict Leba- 
non, of the country’s pre-war free-market miracle, conflict-induced collapse, 
and the promise of a post-war Neoliberal renaissance. I focus not upon 
whether this narrative is more or less accurate, but rather examine how this 
simple drama in part constitutes, or constructs, the post-conflict environ- 
ment it claims to diagnose. I suggest that the tale of a once and future free- 
market Lebanon is not meant to be an accurate description of Lebanese his- 
tory or a depiction of realistic possibility. Rather, I argue, it serves as a framing 
device that prepares the reader for the discursive production of the post- 
conflict environment as a particular kind of object. 

I then seek to understand how the International Financial Institutions’ 
Neoliberal discourse transforms a war-torn nation, suffering from multiple 
violences, traumas, dispossessions, and indignities, into an object of devel- 
opment amenable to dispassionate debate and standardized policy initia- 
tives. The second section explores this question through an examination of 
one World Bank-sponsored technical assistance project intended to liberal- 
ize the Lebanese property regime. How did the discourse of post-conflict re- 
construction format the problems the project was meant to solve? 

The third section examines the resultant property regime transforma- 
tion and its effects. Through an examination of the networks of provision 
that produce upscale urban space, I reveal that which was hidden behind the 
IFIs’ allegedly technocratic depiction of the post-conflict environment. 
More precisely, I show “the market” to be constituted not of liberalism’s ra- 
tional individuals, but rather of powerful politico-economic networks.°® 
These networks, I will argue, working within and alongside the state, were 
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able to successfully turn the marketization processes to their own decidedly 
illiberal interests. From where did these networks emerge, and how did the 
IFIs’ Neoliberal approach to reconstruction transform their operations? 

As will become clear, the neo-liberalization of the property regime failed 
to produce the promised prosperity. Was the failure to produce a post- 
conflict renaissance the result, as the IFIs usually claim when their expertise- 
driven prescriptions produce catastrophe, of imperfect knowledge, faulty 
implementation, or political interference with what were otherwise sound 
economic policies? In this final section I show how that which was sup- 
pressed in the discursive construction of the post-conflict environment en- 
abled the continued pursuit of civil war, albeit by other means. The weapons 
deployed in the post-conflict conflict, I will show, included the international 
financial institutions themselves, and the market discourse they promote. 


CONSTITUTING THE POST-CONFLICT ENVIRONMENT 


The opening paragraphs of any IMF or World Bank report on post-conflict 
Lebanon contain, in a clear and condensed form, what has become the stan- 
dard account of the country’s wartime collapse and peacetime efforts toward 
recovery. The narrative begins with the assertion that pre-war Lebanon was 
a laissez-faire miracle, marked by openness and minimal regulation. As one 
of the region’s only free-market economies, readers will learn, Lebanon 
played an important role between East and West, and, by virtue of these pol- 
icies, rapidly grew into a prosperous regional centre for banking, finance, 
tourism insurance, and trade. 

The account will then introduce the 1975-90 civil war and list its conse- 
quences: estimates of the dead and wounded, the damage to infrastructure 
and industry, the flight of human resources, the decline in investment, and 
Lebanon’s separation from increasingly global flows of labor, goods, informa- 
tion, and capital.” Central to the narrative is the deterioration of public fi- 
nances. The state’s inability to collect revenues even as it maintained “a mini- 
mum of public services” produced large debt-financed fiscal deficits. The 
resulting “erosion of private sector confidence,” according to the IMF, “led to 
continuous pressures on the Lebanese pound” and rampant inflation.® 

This wartime imbalance worsened despite the formal end of the war and 
the birth of Lebanon’s Second Republic under Prime Minister Omar Karami 
in 1990. The World Bank, echoing the IMF, locates the problem in out-of- 
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control state spending. Lebanon’s “large, persistent fiscal deficit,” according 
to the Bank, was exacerbated by the government’s December 3, 1991, deci- 
sion to grant a “large, retroactive civil servant pay increase.” This fiscal irre- 
sponsibility precipitated a crisis and a “speculative attack on the domestic 
currency.” In defense of the currency, the Central Bank, Banque du Liban 
(BdL), “lost about US$450 million in reserves in two months—January and 
February 1992.”° Poor economic policy had, it seems, sent the economy into 
a tailspin. 

But then, suddenly and quite unexpectedly, “Confidence was restored.” 
According to both IFIs, the first post-war parliamentary elections and the 
installation of a new government, in October 1992, ended the economic cri- 
sis “virtually overnight.”!° According to the World Bank, this surge in “confi- 
dence” triggered conversion of dollar deposits to lira and a capital inflow so 
massive that the BdL was able to increase its US dollar reserves by one billion 
dollars in the month of November alone." Yet, despite this reversal of for- 
tune, the IFIs warned, the Lebanese economy remained on a precipice. 
“Given the speculative nature of these inflows,” the Bank cautions, “the cur- 
rent stability is vulnerable to changes in expectations, and will not be lasting 
until fundamental macroeconomic imbalances, in particular the fiscal defi- 
cit, are corrected.” Significant economic reforms—rigorous expenditure 
controls, revenue enhancement, and the privatization of reconstruction 
itself—would be necessary to ensure sustainable post-conflict recovery. 

One could question the accuracy of this narrative. Indeed, the celebra- 
tory depiction of Lebanon’s pre-war laissez-faire miracle was long ago dis- 
credited. More recently, Gaspard, for example, shows that laissez-faire Leba- 
non performed far less admirably than the IFIs suggest. When compared 
with other less developed countries at the time, Lebanon’s GDP growth re- 
flected “quite an average performance.” True, per capita income was 
higher—due to Lebanon’s position in the regional colonial architecture— 
but it was highly concentrated in a small group of elite families surrounding 
an even smaller financial-mercantile oligarchy. Per capita GNP growth was, 
moreover, lower than all but one of the region’s non-oil producing coun- 
tries. Indeed, since independence in 1948, some 50 percent of the popula- 
tion consistently lived in poverty." Indeed, in contrast to what the IFIs 
claim, it was precisely this imbalance that led to the civil war in the first 
place. 

The World Bank’s conclusions diverge not only from scholarly studies, 
however. They diverge from those of other institutional studies available at 
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the time. A 1991 Lebanese Central Bank report, for instance, found not a Livre 
Libanaise (LL or Lebanese Pound) in decline as the IFIs claim. Rather, it found 
a 19 percent increase in its value since the war’s end, clearly indicative, in the 
world of development economics, of improvement.!° More surprisingly, the 
Bank’s own figures confirm this trend, showing an appreciation from 1,080 
to the US dollar in September 1990 to 830 on the eve of the BdL’s sudden de- 
cision to let the pound float in February 1992.” 

The point, however, is not simply to question statistical evidence or the 
ideological nature of the conclusions based upon it. Rather, the point is to 
foreground how this simple drama of pre-war free-market prosperity, war- 
induced dislocation, and the promise of Neoliberal recovery formats the fur- 
ther construction of the post-conflict environment to follow. Escobar,!® Fer- 
guson,!? and Mitchell?? have shown how development economics 
conceptually produces the “less developed country” as a discretely bounded 
entity, the internal political and economic components of which can be sub- 
jected to techno-managerial interventions toward an imagined universal 
“development.” How do the IFIs, through the knowledge they produce, con- 
tribute to the production of the very environments under study? 


Expert Knowledge from Above and Outside 


The simple drama with which IFI reports begin makes an important contri- 
bution to the construction of the post-conflict environment as an object 
amenable to “objective” study. This objectification, of necessity, requires the 
constitution of the IFIs’ own positions as seemingly outside and above post- 
conflict Lebanon through the systematic removal of the IFIs from the his- 
torical and economic analyses they present. Accordingly, the standard narra- 
tive neglects the significant role the IMF and World Bank played in producing 
the economic crisis of 1992. 

For example, barely a month after the war’s end on October 13, 1990, the 
IMF argued that the public deficit “is the primary cause of financial instabil- 
ity” and made reconstruction aid contingent upon an austerity program 
that froze public sector wages and ended subsidies on the basic foodstuffs 
and fuels upon which the average Lebanese citizen relied.*! Moreover, the 
narrative neglects the fact that the first post-conflict government acquiesced 
to these demands in 1991, and in 1992 imposed regressive consumption 
taxes, such as the 18 percent tax on fuels, in line with IFI prescriptions. Not 
surprisingly, then, the link between IFI-imposed structural adjustment and 
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the social instability that it provoked, instability that culminated in popular 
demonstrations and strikes that brought the first government down and 
threatened a return to war, is also hidden from view.”” 

The IFIs’ role was more significant still. Not only did the Bank discourage 
donors through public criticism of government efforts. It purposely delayed 
the convention of a donor conference that might have made aid available. In 
response to then-prime minister Karami’s request of 4.45 billion US dollars 
at the initial international donor meeting in 1991 the Bank lent only tepid 
support. It endorsed a mere one-fifth of the amount requested, and much of 
that had already been pledged.” Despite Karami’s efforts to meet IFI condi- 
tions, the Bank postponed the follow-up meeting throughout 1992. Even 
after the Central Bank allowed the currency to float (and collapse) in line 
with IMF demands, and as the average Lebanese was pushed further into 
poverty, reconstruction aid was withheld.”* 

Clearly, the IFI pressure was central to the 1992 economic crisis and the 
social unrest that brought down Lebanon’s first post-conflict government. 
Yet of necessity they must absent themselves from the narrative they pro- 
duce about the crisis. To do otherwise, as Mitchell shows, would undermine 
the imagined exteriority that enables development expertise to present itself 
as rational and disinterested, generated outside and above the object of 
study. To do otherwise is to open the door to an investigation of the IFIs 
themselves and their relations to transnational politics and circuits of power. 
It is to undermine their claim to objective expertise.”° 


A Coherent Picture 


Once the relation of exteriority is achieved, the narrative seeks to re-locate 
the “dislocated” Lebanon within the universal realm of development eco- 
nomics. This involves mapping the post-conflict environment within a uni- 
versal framework of the national economies.”° The post-conflict economy 
can thereby be analyzed as a discretely bounded object that shares with 
other like entities the same internal economic organs—individuals, firms, 
markets, economic sectors, and the administrative institutions and regula- 
tions that are said to govern them. It is imagined, too, that the operations of 
and relations between these internal organs are subject to the same measures 
of health and ailment—GDP, GNP, inflation rate, budget deficit or surplus, 
balance of payments—as well. The deployment of standard economic cate- 
gories and statistical representations, however, does not describe the post- 
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conflict environment. Rather it constructs it through the filtration, simplifi- 
cation, and organization of complex, contradictory, and incomplete 
information into what the World Bank calls “a coherent picture.””” 

This macroeconomic snapshot then lends itself to other normalizing 
analytical practices that help to re-locate the dislocated economy along an 
imagined universal trajectory of development. The most important of these 
is comparison. The IME, for example, measures the war-induced deviation of 
“actual real Lebanese GDP” from the “trend real GDP” it assumes would have 
been attained in the absence of the war.”8 Similar abstractions—estimates of 
population growth and assumptions of annual GDP growth rates plugged 
into “the conventional framework of neoclassical growth theory”—are used 
to estimate the time required for Lebanon to catch up to 1974 income levels 
and then attain the “steady state” income level Lebanese would have en- 
joyed in the absence of the war. Such procedures, in which an abstract “nor- 
mal” state of development is extrapolated from a snapshot of the past by 
means of idealized assumptions, establishes a baseline measure of deviance 
to be overcome through market-driven development. Indeed, as the title of 
the generally positive 1999 IMF report on the Lebanese economy, “Back to 
the Future: Postwar Reconstruction and Stabilization in Lebanon,” suggests, 
an imaginary past, abstract and imaginary trends, and a-historical analysis 
form the basis of the Neoliberal promise of prosperity.”? 

Every act of discursive production, of course, suppresses phenomena 
that may trouble its analysis and conclusions. The IFIs’ construction of the 
Lebanese post-conflict environment, however, goes so far as to suppress the 
war itself. The dramatic politico-economic transformations born of violent 
transnational struggle for power and position within new Lebanese, re- 
gional, and global order vanish behind the Neoliberal economics’ universal- 
izing categories and modes of representation. As such, fifteen years of vio- 
lence and transformation can be reduced, to use the words of the IMF 
economists, to a mere “idiosyncratic shock,”*° a temporary derailment of 
normal development, or an extended episode of “development in reverse.”*! 


Standardized Rationale for Neoliberal Reform: State Spending 


The IFIs’ “coherent picture” hides the complexity of wartime politics and 
power, within which the imaginary line separating politics and economics, 
so central to development economics’ analyses, is impossible to locate. Con- 
sider the IFIs’ central claim: that the major obstacle to Lebanon’s economic 
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recovery was the “large and persistent fiscal deficit” produced by wartime 
spending on public services and subsidies on food and fuel, that was then 
compounded by post-war profligacy. It is a technical tale of internal eco- 
nomic imbalances (deficit) and predictable results (pressure on the currency 
and high inflation). 

The claim to analytical objectivity is bolstered through comparison, in 
table form, of Lebanon’s budget deficits in 1989 and 1992 with those of 
Egypt, Jordan, Iran, Morocco, and Tunisia—all of which, in the late 1980s, 
cut spending as part of their own IFI-forced SAPs. According to the table, 
Lebanon’s budget deficit as a percentage of GDP was higher than that of all 
save Egypt.°? Such a comparison, with a series of countries none of which 
were emerging from a protracted and destructive civil war, only makes sense 
if the purpose is not to understand the unique experiences and challenges 
facing Lebanon, but rather to erase them in favor of the standardized and 
ideological analysis the IFIs produce. 

What does this technical tale erase? For starters, that 1989 was one of the 
most unstable and destructive years of the Lebanese conflict. A 1988 crisis of 
presidential succession created two rival governments, both of which drew 
upon government revenue, even as increasing violence closed Lebanon’s 
revenue-generating ports. As a measure of Lebanon’s deviance from a fiscal 
norm, the Bank could not have picked a more abnormal year, even in the 
context of war. Moreover, the financial crisis of 1989-90, from which the 
country was only beginning to emerge in 1991 (when the IFIs forced struc- 
tural adjustment upon Lebanon), can be traced to this moment as well, call- 
ing into question the standard narrative of collapse and sudden return of 
confidence. Indeed, economic instability at war’s end was not the result of 
government spending on food and fuel subsidies, or wage increases to the 
public sector. 

It was precipitated by the fall of the Kata’ib Party, the political machine- 
cum-militia headed by outgoing president Amin Gemayel and the wartime 
politico-economic network through which it pursued power. The Kata’ib 
was throughout the first decade of the war the most powerful of the self- 
styled “Christian” militia. Indeed, it provided two of Lebanon’s wartime 
presidents, the brothers Bashir and Amin Gemayel, and developed or cap- 
tured a series of financial institutions through which to control the banking 
sector and thereby, the heights of the Lebanese political economy. Centered 
on Banque al-Mashreq and Credit Libanais, two of Lebanon’s largest banks, 
and the Intra Investment Company, Lebanon’s largest financial institution, 
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the network was estimated to have directly controlled approximately a quar- 
ter of all banking activity in Lebanon at the time of its collapse. Through its 
connections to other banking institutions and a vast loan portfolio within 
Lebanon and abroad, however, its weight within the Lebanese political 
economy was far greater. The network’s 1988-89 collapse spurred a cascade 
of bank failures across Lebanon and the closure of their subsidiaries and sis- 
ter institutions throughout the Middle East, Europe, and the United States.*# 
While the true magnitude of the losses will likely never be known, by all in- 
dications they were enormous. Banque al-Mashregq, alone, suffered losses in 
excess of 300 million dollars.*5 In addition to covering deposits the Central 
Bank provided liquidity to the commercial banking sector in 1989, 1990, and 
1991 to stave off further failures. 

One such effort was a program through which the BdL purchased real 
estate the banks collected from defaulting borrowers. While the BdL bought 
the properties in dollars, the commercial banks were allowed to repurchase 
the assets in depreciating Lebanese currency. Sale to the BdL relieved the 
banks of troubled assets and secured their balance sheets in dollars. More 
important, the differential in the price paid by the BdL for the distressed 
loans and the price at which the Banks bought them back in Lira constituted 
a subsidy reaching as high as 70 to 80 percent.*° 

According to officials familiar with the program, given the windfall to 
the banks, the bailout rapidly became a business. Banks extended loans guar- 
anteed by overvalued real estate to connected clients, who then promptly 
defaulted—sometimes within as little as a week. The bank then promptly 
turned the troubled asset over to the Central Bank for dollars. While the true 
scale of the bailout will probably never be known, an IMF report, based upon 
the 1990 Article IV consultations, estimated Central Bank credit to the com- 
mercial banks at approximately 213,235,000 US dollars for the first nine 
months of 1990 alone.*” According to BdL officials, estimates of the value of 
real estate held by the Central Bank at the program’s end—that is, troubled 
assets not repurchased by the commercial banks—ranged from the highly 
unlikely figure of “just a few million” to “nearly a billion dollars.”?8 These 
figures seem to give credence to a report in the daily al-Nahar that it was such 
efforts to bail out the wealthiest Lebanese and their banks that led to the 500 
million dollar decline in foreign currency reserves during the same period.°? 

It was this diversion of government resources to bail out the banking sec- 
tor, not subsidies for basic foods and fuels for the increasingly impoverished 
Lebanese people, that deprived the government of much-needed resources 
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for reconstruction. The massive bailout and further subsidies to the financial 
oligarchy and militia-related financiers remain unexplored within analyses 
that hide these politico-economic processes behind a technical tale of sim- 
ple fiscal imbalance. It is the erasure of these dynamics that enables the re- 
location of the post-conflict environment within the realm of normal eco- 
nomics and universal development, and so converts a public bailout of the 
wealthiest Lebanese into a mere “idiosyncratic shock” to be overcome by 
standardized and normalizing development interventions that crushed the 
average citizen. 


STANDARDIZED INTERVENTION: 
NEOLIBERALIZING THE PROPERTY REGIME 


On June 10, 1994, the World Bank president submitted a loan proposal for 
19.4 million of a 23.6 million dollar “Revenue Enhancement and Fiscal Man- 
agement Technical Assistance Project” to the Bank’s Board of Directors.*° 
The president’s supporting memo, of course, begins with the standard narra- 
tive. “Fifteen years of conflict in Lebanon have left the economy devastated,” 
the memo proclaims, prior to the recitation of the war’s consequences: dam- 
age of 25 billion US dollars, significant population displacement, a brain 
drain of 200,000 skilled professionals that left public institutions to suffer 
from outdated policies and procedures, and a lack of qualified staff. While 
the memo cites low salaries as the main reason why the public sector cannot 
attract talent, it presents this as an objective feature of the post-conflict envi- 
ronment. It neglects to mention that the public sector wage freeze, as we 
have already seen, was itself an IFI condition for the aid for which the memo- 
randum now argues.*! 

The following paragraph identifies the “large budget deficit” as the pri- 
mary obstacle to post-conflict recovery. It asserts the failure of the Karami 
government’s policies prior to 1992 and introduces the successes of “the new 
Government,” that of Saudi-Lebanese billionaire businessman Rafik Hariri, 
and his Neoliberal economic and reconstruction policies. Nonetheless, the 
memo warns, the 1993 fiscal deficit, at approximately 10.7 percent of GDP, 
remains “relatively large.” A footnote reminds the Board that “Reliable data 
on Lebanon’s GDP are not yet available,” and that the report relies upon 
“rough estimates.”42 

The memo identifies the absence of adequate “staffing, procedures and 
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systems, equipment, statistical data and policy analysis” at the Ministry of 
Finance as an obstacle to rapid recovery. These institutional constraints un- 
dermine the Ministry’s ability to rapidly raise revenue through the customs, 
the cadastre and land registration administrations, or to manage taxation 
and public expenditures. Therefore, the Lebanese government was in dire 
need of the “significant and immediate technical assistance” that only the 
World Bank and its development-industry partners could offer.*? 

While the memo foregrounds post-war institution building in the name 
of strengthening government capacities, the “Technical Assistance Project” 
was, in fact, a standard development-industry intervention, rooted in the 
then-novel understanding that institutions—regulatory, administrative, 
and legal—have an important role to play in generating, channelling, and 
sustaining successful development. The arguments for such efforts, popular- 
ized in Hernando de Soto’s The Other Path (1989) and, later, The Mystery of 
Capital (2000), were incorporated into World Bank thinking on institutions 
and economic development as early as 1991.** 

According to de Soto, clear, simple, and formal property rights constitute 
the “hidden architecture” of successful capitalist economies. It is the ab- 
sence of this architecture that impedes market-driven prosperity in less de- 
veloped countries.: Therefore, development requires administrative and le- 
gal reform to enable the proper circulation of property rights in a market 
populated by economically rational individuals, firms, and institutions. The 
clear delineation and inscription of property rights, in the title deed or land 
registry, for example, constitutes the “visible sign” of material objects that 
allows property to live a parallel existence within which it might circulate 
and generate capital.*° Equally important, such representations must be 
convertible, simple, and standardized and, thereby, made legible to investors, 
firms, or institutions that may operate in, link to, or regulate the market. It is 
precisely such representations that the Revenue Enhancement Project prom- 
ised to create, and so enable Lebanese real estate to “lead an invisible, parallel 
life” detached from its corporal existence.*” 

The production of standardized property representations, alone, is not 
sufficient, however. They must be constantly in motion. For de Soto and the 
development industry at large, this means the erasure of non-economic 
impediments—political or cultural considerations, state regulation, alter- 
nate legal forms, or informal rules and procedures, for example—that might 
obstruct the free circulation of the property right as a purely economic 
value.*® In other words, the property regime is to guarantee not simply the 
commoditization of property, an object to be bought or sold, but rather its 
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transformation into a financial asset for circulation as fictive capital. It is pre- 
cisely such a property regime that the Revenue Enhancement Program 
sought to establish. 

The attached “Technical Annex” provides more a detailed presentation 
of the logic behind the Revenue Enhancement Program and its benefits to 
Lebanon. After rehearsing the standard narrative yet again, it links the Proj- 
ect to the Hariri government’s larger Neoliberal program, which, the authors 
assure the Board, properly “envisages that national reconstruction and de- 
velopment should be guided by private sector initiatives, as Lebanon’s vigor- 
ous and dynamic private sector continues to be the country’s main asset.” 
Indeed, Hariri and the Bank agreed that the role of the government, beyond 
restoration of basic physical and social infrastructure, is primarily to create 
“an enabling environment for the private sector.” 4? 

The centerpiece of the Project was the creation of new property represen- 
tations within a new digitized and automated property registry and cadastre. 
In contrast to the president’s memo, however, improved state capabilities in 
revenue assessment, collection, and management to meet reconstruction 
needs are presented as secondary to benefits to the “private sector.” The An- 
nex stresses the “adverse impact” of the current system “on the private sec- 
tor’s land-related investment for housing and other purposes.” Echoing de 
Soto, the authors argue “private investment depends on a well-functioning 
land registry and cadastre, including the establishment of a proper land- 
rights data-base and simplification of the land registration and adjudication 
system.” It concludes: “The cadastre-based information systems are crucial 
not only for promoting private investment activity and institutional credit, 
but also for strengthening the collection of property taxes and for reducing 
related cumbersome procedures” (6). 

Project officials stressed the same priorities. While the new technologies 
would allow more rigorous administrative control the benefits of digitiza- 
tion and automation to the “private sector” were far more important, and 
would dramatically expand private investment.*° Indeed, they stressed that 
the new system adopted global standards that would provide regional and 
global finance, insurance and real estate industries, and large institutional 
investors with more accurate market knowledge, and the ability to rapidly 
access and assess that knowledge for investment purposes. The newly digi- 
tized administrative architecture would force Lebanon’s economy, once out- 
side the dynamics of universal development, to the regional forefront of uni- 
versal capitalist globalization. 

As already noted, the financial assetization of property requires not sim- 
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ply the ability to buy and sell rights to a specific building, apartment, or 
shop. It requires that such rights are constantly in motion and so able to 
generate and maximize rents to finance capital. Hariri’s larger Neoliberal 
program, anchored by the 1992 Law of Owners and Tenants, sought precisely 
to remove obstacles to the generation of such rents. The law erased, from 
that year forward, “traditional” understandings of property that, in the 
minds of framers, retarded the development of the economically rational 
market upon which post-war recovery depended. First among these was the 
institution of Istithmaar. Istithmaar, a commercial investment contract that 
essentially divided ownership rights between owner and tenant, was a cen- 
tral means through which small landowners and developers financed the 
construction of new buildings. The commercial investor (mustathmir) pays 
for the right to occupy and use a premise for a specified period of time, and 
to transfer that right to another mustathmir at a future date. The payment for 
this temporary sale, known as Khuluu, often made in advance of construc- 
tion, financed the production of much of Beirut’s built environment. As an 
investment, the higher the khuluu paid, the lower the monthly rent. 

Khuluu also circulated with housing and other commercial forms of ten- 
ancy and was transferable by tenants to their heirs. As a figure that rises and 
falls with the value of the premises, the payment often represented a sizeable 
investment on the part of tenants, an investment from which they might 
profit upon vacating a premise. More important to small family businesses, 
the khuluu was a value against which shop owners could borrow to finance 
their own operations. 

Development industry understood khuluu simply as “an unearned rent” 
that, in accruing to the tenant, prohibited rational operation of the real es- 
tate and rental markets.*! Drawing on this argument, landlords and property 
developers argued that, like Istethmaar, it was an obstacle to reconstruction 
and market development. The 1992 law did away with istethmaar and khuluu 
on all contracts signed after 1992. Moreover, it removed other tenant protec- 
tions in the name of circulation, as well. The new law specified maximum 
lease duration of three years, eased restrictions on eviction, and abolished 
rent controls on any contract signed after 1992. 

The 1992 reforms sought to erase legal pluralism and local property ar- 
rangements in favor of an abstract, purified, conception of property rights 
and ownership, and to remove regulatory impediments to the private sec- 
tor’s exercise of economic rationality. The World Bank Project sought to rep- 
resent space with digital precision and speed, and thereby accelerate the 
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global circulation of these new abstractions, free from the vagaries of human 
error or corruption. How did this purification of the economic play into the 
post-conflict environment? How did what was hidden by the IFIs’ construc- 
tion interact with and transform it, and to what effect? The next section an- 
swers these questions through an examination of the Beirut City Center, the 
first area to be re-inscribed by the new property regime. 


NEOLIBERAL RECONSTRUCTION: 
A LANDSCAPE OF COMPETITION? 


Solidere, the 1.6 billion dollar real estate holding company charged with plan- 
ning and profiting from the reconstruction of the Beirut Central District 
(BCD), was the flagship of Lebanon’s promised neo-liberal renaissance. In 
line with World Bank and IMF arguments, backers claimed that only privati- 
zation of reconstruction would ensure global-standard planning and finan- 
cial management. Moreover, with the newly liberalized property regime in 
place, private sector initiative—the hidden hand “isolated from politics”5?— 
guaranteed Lebanon’s rapid reintegration with universal processes of capi- 
talist globalization and development. 

If Solidere was the flagship of Neoliberal reconstruction, the new Beirut 
Souks project, located at the heart of the new city center, was Solidere’s flag- 
ship development." Boasting more than 163,000 square meters of retail 
space and covering an entire urban quarter, Solidere presents this heritage- 
themed shopper-tainment district as the embodiment of globalization’s 
promise. Competition with other developments in Beirut, across Lebanon, 
and throughout the Middle East required that the new Souks be built to the 
“highest international standards.” Accordingly designers accommodated 
the spatial needs not of the thousands of small-scale Lebanese merchants 
that animated the pre-war city center, but those of Western multinational 
brands, the “retail professionals.”*4 

The plan combines five programmatic elements within a framework fol- 
lowing the classic North American “dumbbell” mall, which locates large 
“anchor” tenants, such as department stores and cinemas, at the four cor- 
ners of a rectangular interior space that contains medium-sized and small 
shops. The Solidere plan called for a major department store, such as Saks 
Fifth Avenue, to be the northwest anchor. The northeast would house a 
multi-screen Cineplex, and the southwest an inner city supermarket. The 
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southeastern anchor was a new jewellery market, meant to recall the famous 
Suq al-Sagha, once located on Martyrs Square. The fifth element, the “core,” 
organized along the historic, pre-war grid of north-south streets and east- 
west passageways, contained medium-sized “semi-anchor” spaces to accom- 
modate the US-based Gap or the Spanish ZARA, and large tertiary spaces to 
attract name-brand stores such as Timberland, Guess, and Calvin Klein. By 
virtue of strict adherence to such international standards, Solidere officials 
argue, there would be no doubt that “the internationals” would come to the 
new Souks, and the company and its investors would reap handsome rental 
streams.55 

Yet even as planning for the new Souks neared completion in late 1995, it 
was becoming clear that the market reforms, insisted upon by the IFIs, ad- 
opted by the Karami government, and rigorously pursued by Hariri since 
1992, were not delivering the promised economic renaissance. While the re- 
construction of the city center was privatized under Solidere, and the prop- 
erty regime liberalized, the Hariri government embarked upon an ambitious 
program of public investment. Entitled Horizon 2000, the national recon- 
struction plan tapped the private sector to develop infrastructure schemes 
through “public-private partnerships.” The bulk of the plan, front-loaded 
both chronologically and financially, was financed through loans from, and 
the sale of high-interest treasury bills to, local commercial banks.°° 

This restoration of the class power of the financial oligarchy (interest 
rates on the treasury bills reached 45 percent, even as taxes on bank profits 
were drastically reduced as part of structural adjustment) imposed severe 
costs on the average Lebanese. As unemployment pushed 20 percent,” a de- 
partment of statistics survey, published in 1996, found that more than a 
third of the population lived in poverty, defined as a family of 5.6 persons 
earning less than 630 dollars per month, while a full 60 percent were living 
on less than 800 dollars per month, the minimum required to cover basic 
needs. In contrast, only 7 percent of the population earned more than $2,000 
per month.*° 

Nor did Beirut’s return to its imagined pre-war status as a center of fi- 
nance, services, and international trade seem any more likely. Other transit 
centers, such as Dubai, eclipsed the once-thriving Beirut port. Despite the 
massive subsidies to the financial sector—Lebanon’s public debt to the com- 
mercial banks reached some 17 billion dollars by 19985?—technological 
changes in communication and information management reduced the need 
for regional financial centers, as well. As one Solidere planner put it, the idea 
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that Lebanon could regain its imagined past was, by 1998, “a lot of crap.” He 
explained sardonically, “The financial capital of the Middle East is not in the 
Middle East, unfortunately. It’s in London.” 

Instead, structural adjustment and liberalization of the property regime, 
combined with the government-funded expansion of banking sector liquid- 
ity, produced an explosion in speculative real estate development. By some 
estimates real estate accounted for 80 percent of all investment between 1991 
and 1996, while job-producing sectors such as agriculture or industry with- 
ered with neglect.® As property investment grew from two billion dollars in 
1993 to three billion in 1995, luxury apartments, hotels, and shopping malls 
led the way.°? New commercial centers in Beirut’s Verdun neighborhood, for 
example, combined retail malls, luxury apartments, and large office spaces, 
and a number of new purpose-built shopping malls, such as the ABC Mall in 
Achrafiyya, entered the development pipeline. 

It could be argued that, even if Lebanon could not become a regional fi- 
nancial center, the production of Beirut’s new elite urban geography, at least, 
was the result of the market-driven competition between economically ra- 
tional individuals and firms that the new property regime made possible. 
Are not shopping malls, after all, the paradigmatic urban form of capitalist 
globalization? Investigation of the rise of Verdun, Solidere’s major local com- 
petitor, suggests that very different processes, invisible to the IFIs’ Neoliberal 
imaginary, are at work. Rather than producing a market within which urban 
property circulates as a financial asset, or, for that matter, a commodity, I 
suggest that the pursuit of free-market reconstruction enabled the continua- 
tion of war by other means. 


Verdun 


Verdun arose not with Neoliberal reconstruction, but with those politico- 
economic dynamics of the civil war, which, like the wartime collapse of the 
Kata’ib financial network in 1989-90, were rendered invisible within the IFIs’ 
construction of Lebanon’s post-conflict environment. Protection by a Leba- 
nese Army barracks and by the presence of UN offices and several foreign 
embassies, including that of the Soviet Union, ensured that no militia could 
control this upscale district. Indeed, Verdun’s upper-class population not 
only remained intact throughout the Lebanese conflict but grew with prop- 
erty investment by militia-related financial networks. 

With the war’s end, investment in the area exploded and Verdun rapidly 
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became an enclave for wealthy Beirutis and Gulf tourists alike. By the mid- 
1990S, it boasted a number of shopping malls, such as the Plaza I and Plaza II, 
the Dunes Center, and Verdun 730 and 732, each of which features an array 
of Western brand names, from Armani to Valentino, as well as international 
fast food such as Starbucks, McDonald’s, and Mrs. Fields Cookies. 

For supporters of the Neoliberal project, the apparent dynamism of Ver- 
dun demonstrates the vitality that only private sector competition can pro- 
duce. Indeed, according to Solidere planners, the Verdun retail offer is the 
competition against which they evaluate all dimensions of their own retail 
strategy, from brand tenanting to price structure.® But this discourse of mar- 
ket competition between private actors once again hides more than it re- 
veals. Verdun’s dynamism has little to do with market mechanisms of neo- 
liberal economic theory and everything to do with the geographic 
solidification of wartime power relations through cooperation and competi- 
tion between networks of capitalists, which, like the wartime Kata’ib finan- 
cial network, worked within and alongside militia and state structures in 
pursuit of politico-economic power. 


Wartime Verdun 


The wartime destruction of the City Center forced a decentralization of re- 
tail throughout Beirut, and, more importantly, gave rise to a new set of retail- 
ers.® These new capitalists, many from humble origins, eased into the im- 
portand retail businesses through militia connections andthe multiplication 
of militia-run ports. Perhaps the largest of these retailers was a company 
called Via Spiga, run by two East Beirut brothers. Allegedly through contacts 
with the right-wing Lebanese Forces (LF) militia, Via Spiga began to register 
exclusive agency agreements with a number of Western brand names, and to 
import goods through LF-held ports. In West Beirut another company, Max- 
ima, was also on the rise. The owners, close to the Amal militia, began with 
the representation of Max Mara and Marella. In the 1980s, Maxima opened 
its first Benetton, the business practices and expansion of which are consid- 
ered emblematic of capitalist globalization.© 

While politically connected fashion upstarts coalesced into business 
groups, other militia-related capitalists invested in property. These new 
investor-contractors used political and financial connections to fill the vac- 
uum left by the large, oligarch-connected contractors that left war-torn Leb- 
anon for the oil-rich Gulf states. Through relationships with politico- 
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military forces that one such investor/contractor called “incestuous,” these 
new capitalists were able to “virtually monopolize” the production of Bei- 
rut’s safe, elite enclaves.°” 

In Verdun, the most important of these were either members of or linked 
to the Amal militia and associated diamond dealers based in Congo, Liberia, 
and Sierra Leone, such as Jamil Said Mohammed, and bankers such as the 
now-infamous Ahmad Chalabi, who, prior to working within and alongside 
the US for the fall of Saddam Hussein, operated the Middle East Banking 
Company in Beirut, itself a subsidiary of the Jordanian-based Petra Bank. To- 
gether, these politically connected capitalists laid the basis for post-war con- 
trol of this high-rent neighborhood. The operations of Ali Ahmad Group is 
paradigmatic. Involved in the African diamond trade through Triple-A Dia- 
monds, an Antwerp-registered company, the Group began to purchase Ver- 
dun property, including that underneath today’s Verdun 730 mall, during 
the war.°* With the same goal in mind, these networks invested in Ramlat 
al-Bayda’, amongst the most expensive real estate in Lebanon, and Ayn al- 
Tine, where the post-war Speaker of Parliament, Amal militia leader Nabih 
Berri, would construct a new official Speaker’s residence for himself. By 1994, 
the price of land in Ramlat al-Bayda’ had increased to 5,000 dollars per 
square meter. By 1995, Verdun shop space ranged from 8,000 to 14,000 dol- 
lars. However, neither the rapid development of this neighborhood nor the 
increase in land values was the product of private-sector actors making eco- 
nomically rational choices. 

Could it not, however, still be argued that, even if investment followed 
such a network logic, decisions to purchase or rent retail space in Verdun 
were driven by the market rationality the new property regime sought to lib- 
erate? An examination of the relations between the firms that produce and 
populate retail spaces in Verdun suggests otherwise. For example, three in- 
terlinked companies purchased the Concord Plaza, the first modern shop- 
ping mall to open in post-conflict Verdun. Amal Militia associates with inter- 
ests in Africa formed United Brothers Holding (UBH), in 1991. UBH partnered 
with an owner of Maxima Fashion, mentioned earlier, to start Food, Enter- 
tainment and Business SAL, which became part owner of the cinemas that 
anchor the Concord Plaza.® These businessmen were also part owners of the 
department store anchor and, through a company called International Cafes 
SAL, opened Lebanon’s first Hard Rock Café, located within the mall. 
Through yet another company, Zed Co., again, they hold Lebanon’s first 
ZARA franchise, the main semi-anchor in the Concord Plaza. 
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This vertical integration of the retail venue, from ownership of land to 
construction of the mall extending to the shops and exclusive agency rights 
to market the brands they contain, is not unique to the Concord. The Ali 
Ahmad Group’s Verdun 730, which opened in 1996 in a ceremony headlined 
by Amal MP Mohammad Beydoun, reflects this logic, too. Land assembly 
began during the war and ended in 1993. Anmad Ali Ahmad’s son, Ali Ali 
Ahmad, and his contracting company, Triple-A Team, financed the project 
from their own wealth and allegedly through militia contacts in the banking 
sector. Major tenants include Max Mara and Marella, both of which were, at 
the time, owned by Maxima Fashion, of which the Ali Ahmad group owned 
40 percent. According to Real Estate Directorate registries, of 730’s sixty- 
eight sections of retail, luxury apartments, and offices, at least seventeen re- 
mained registered in the name of the Ali Ahmads or their companies at the 
end of the 1990s. The majority serve as collateral for loans ranging from 
900,000 to 4,000,000 dollars from some of Beirut’s largest banks. These 
funds, according to knowledgeable real estate professionals, then financed 
other speculative real estate investments in and around Beirut, including 
Verdun 732.7 

The vertical integration of the companies that produce and derive rents 
from this new landscape of consumption confirms the networked nature of 
property development in post-conflict Lebanon. The inseparability of politi- 
cal and economic dimensions further distances this process from the devel- 
opment industry’s Neoliberal imaginary, which cannot recognize the “in- 
cestuous” blurring of boundaries except as corruption. Ironically, it is the 
very process of neo-liberalization of the post-conflict environment that has 
enabled such illiberal networks to consolidate their power over the produc- 
tion of space in Beirut and elsewhere in Lebanon. More important, however, 
for the possible consolidation of a positive peace, is the fact that it has also 
enabled them to hide that power through technocratic analyses in which 
they appear only as normalized members of “the private sector.” 


Ingilaab al-Hariri 


The free-market ideology of Neoliberalism, anchored in an imaginary “eco- 
nomic sphere,” is always able to externalize the reasons for Neoliberalism’s 
failure. Political interference, imperfect implementation, or even vaguely 
specified notions of culture are deployed to explain the failure of otherwise 
sound, universal economic policy. Could the failures not be eradicated in 
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the future through more precise World Bank and IMF studies and more per- 
fect implementation of more perfect technical, institutional, and legal re- 
forms? 

Such a defense only makes sense within the discourse that elides the role 
of the international financial institutions within the post-conflict environ- 
ment itself. As shown above, however, they actually played a central role in 
provoking the economic crisis of 1991-92. Yet uncovering this role is not 
enough. Doing so would simply cover over a deeper involvement—the IFIs’ 
reliance upon illiberal politico-economic networks’ forces to impose liberal- 
ization in the first place.’ 

It is this willingness to work through illiberal forces that explains one of 
the central mysteries of Lebanon’s post-conflict reconstruction: What 
prompted the unexpected and rapid reversal of economic fortunes that took 
place in 1992? Was it, as the standard narrative asserts, the “confidence” in- 
spired by post-war elections and the appointment of a new prime minister 
that “virtually overnight”’? ended the 1992 economic crisis and sparked a 
rapid appreciation of the Lira and the Central Bank’s miraculous recovery of 
nearly a billion dollars of foreign exchange reserves in one short month? 

The authors of the standard narrative do not tell us how parliamentary 
elections or the installation of a new prime minister restored “confidence.” 
What is clear, however, is that the assertion is most certainly wrong. Indeed, 
not only were the elections neither free nor democratic,” in fact, the major- 
ity of Lebanese opposed holding them. A survey conducted in the summer 
of 1992 by the London-based newspaper al-Wasat found that more than 60 
percent opposed holding parliamentary elections in the midst of the 1992 
economic crisis, and at a time when large portions of Lebanese territory re- 
mained under Syrian and Israeli control.” 

Many amongst the political class and the religious leaderships, too, re- 
sisted. Saeb Salam, veteran Sunni politician and a former prime minister, 
called for postponement of elections in mid-August. His son Tammam, also 
a seasoned politician, refused to participate. Their opposition followed that 
of another prominent Sunni, former prime minister Dr. Selim al-Hoss, who 
argued that holding elections in the midst of the economic crisis was a rever- 
sal of priorities. Druze leader Walid Jumblatt concurred. Sheikh Mohammad 
Mahdi Shamseddine and Sheikh Bahjat Ghayth, important spiritual leaders 
of the Shiite and Druze communities, respectively, publicly opposed the 
holding of elections in 1992. So, too, did the Maronite patriarch Nasrallah 
Boutros Sfeir.’° 
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While al-Hoss and others, under heavy Syrian and Saudi pressure, even- 
tually participated, a near complete boycott of the polls obtained in Chris- 
tian areas of the country. Even in predominantly Sunni West Beirut, no more 
than 20 percent of the population cast ballots. Prime Minister al-Solh, whose 
caretaker government organized the elections, won his parliamentary seat 
on the basis of a mere eleven thousand votes.” If un-popular and anti- 
democratic elections did not restore confidence, as the standard narrative 
insists, what did? 


These questions remain unanswerable without the introduction of the IFIs, 
themselves, and their deep engagement with power politics, into the stan- 
dard narrative’s technocratic presentation. “Confidence” then refers to the 
transformation of the political into an economic power. “Confidence was 
restored” not by the appointment of a new prime minister, but rather of a 
particular prime minister, Rafik Hariri, a Saudi-Lebanese billionaire banker 
with close ties with the Saudi royal family, who spoke the market-friendly 
language the IFIs and Washington wanted to hear. 

As the wartime Saudi emissary to Lebanon, Hariri became skilled at the 
Lebanese game of oligarchic power, rooted in the decidedly illiberal fusion of 
political and economic might at the commanding heights of Lebanon’s po- 
litical economy, the financial sector.’”* Beginning with his 1980 purchase of 
the Mediterranean Bank, by war’s end Hariri commanded the second largest 
bank group in Lebanon (second only to that of the Kata’eb) through which 
he channelled substantial amounts of his own, and Saudi, money, into the 
Lebanese political economy. More importantly, through the expansion of 
his Mediterranean Group and investments in their businesses and banks 
both in Lebanon and abroad he solidified ties with the pre-war financial oli- 
garchy, wartime militia leaders, and those of the Syrian government that 
came to control Lebanon at the war’s end.”° 

With the collapse of the Kata’eb financial network in 1988-89, Hariri’s 
own politico-economic network was clearly dominant. Indeed, just after the 
1989 Ta’if negotiations, his network, with allied pre-war oligarchs, took effec- 
tive control of the institutional expression of oligarchic power, the Lebanese 
Banks Association.®° Shortly thereafter, he gained control of the Central 
Bank as well, first through his support of Michel el-Khoury for Central Bank 
Governor in 1990 and then through the appointment of Riyadh Salameh, 
Hariri’s personal portfolio manager at Merrill Lynch, to that powerful posi- 
tion in 1993. 
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Although the truth will likely never be known, it is widely believed in 
Beirut that Hariri and his allies in Lebanese and regional financial and po- 
litical circles, in fact, orchestrated the collapse and sudden recovery of the 
lira, in what Lebanese call the Hariri Coup (Ingilaab al-Hariri), to bring the 
Karami government down.*! Partisans argue that Hariri and his allies cer- 
tainly had the financial muscle to precipitate and reverse the lira’s free fall 
“virtually overnight.” And such coordination with Hariri ally and Central 
Bank president Michel el-Khoury would explain the latter’s surprise devalu- 
ation of the Lebanese currency despite steady improvement.®? 

That the standard narrative plays down this possibility and seeks to hide 
the unprecedented events that brought Hariri to power, however, is not sur- 
prising. Rhetoric to the contrary aside, the World Bank views the post- 
conflict environment as an important “window of opportunity” through 
which to impose liberal reforms.** As Klein shows, this view resonates with 
that of Milton Friedman, who regarded moments of societal trauma as ideal 
for imposing an otherwise politically impossible agenda.* Such an offensive 
requires a powerful local force, even if authoritarian, to neutralize opposi- 
tion and legitimize Neoliberal policies. The Hariri network, with its Saudi 
and US backing, certainly constitutes such a force. 

Although no Pinochet, Hariri certainly deterred democratization of the 
post-conflict environment and reinforced the consolidation of an illiberal 
sectarian political system. Along with wartime militia leaders Hariri consoli- 
dated the so-called troika system, which vested politico-economic power in 
the offices of first, the Sunni prime minister, then the Maronite president, 
and finally, the Shiite Speaker of the House. Though competition between 
these officeholders and their politico-economic networks often results in 
gridlock, they cooperate in deterring democratic opposition. A case in point 
is the troika’s passage of a clause in the 1994 law that cut the number of tele- 
vision stations from sixty to four, with each of the surviving franchises 
owned by members of the regime.®* 

The troika also cooperated to dis-empower the General Confederation of 
Labor (CTGL), the only non-sectarian civil society institution to survive the 
war. After efforts to control and silence the CTGL through the manipulation 
of union elections failed in 1993, Hariri called out the army to enforce a ban 
on labor demonstrations in 1995, 1996, and 1997. Then, in conjunction with 
other sectarian leaders the troika created rival labor unions, headed by pliant 
clients, to divide the confederation and effectively bring labor under regime 
control.*¢ 
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Hariri further weakened the state, as well. His clientelist networks colo- 
nized existing institutions or created new ones to facilitate politico-economic 
control. In other instances shadow administrations responsible directly to 
him operated within key line ministries and key administrative depart- 
ments. As already noted Hariri’s personal portfolio manager became Central 
Bank Governor. The head of Hariri’s construction company Oger-Liban pre- 
sided over the enormously powerful Council for Development and Recon- 
struction (CDR), and Hariri’s former lawyer became the minister of justice. 
The prime minister and his allies created the Central Fund for the Displaced 
to control reconstruction funds budgeted for the Ministry of Displaced. The 
Investment Development Authority, like the CDR, answered directly to the 
PM’s office and channeled foreign direct investment to preferred projects.® 
Finally, after the former chairman of his Mediterranean Group became fi- 
nance minister, they created a shadow administration within the Ministry 
to devise and implement—in cooperation with the IFIs—the liberalization 
of the property regime.®® 


THE SPATIALIZATION OF POWER: 
THE ILLIBERAL RECONSTRUCTION 


It is precisely the operations of such politico-economic networks that tran- 
scend and rely upon the supposed boundaries between state and economy 
that the IFIs’ “comprehensive picture” of the post-conflict environment ren- 
ders invisible. What then of the reconstruction of the city center by Solidere, 
the flagship of Lebanon’s Neoliberal rebirth? Was it able to escape the pull of 
these networks and link itself to universal processes of capitalist rationality 
and globalization? 

A survey of the tenants in the new Beirut Souks, the flagship of the flag- 
ship, suggests the answer is no. Of the 125 shops that open by 2010, and for 
which ownership could be identified, 49 are owned by large Lebanese or re- 
gional business groups with extensive holdings in the city center. The Chal- 
houb Group owns 6, and its Saks Fifth Avenue franchise is slated to become 
the department store anchor. The Retail Group, a new and rapidly expand- 
ing company, accounts for 9 more. The Tony Salameh Group owns 11 shops 
in the new Beirut Souks, which complement several other Salameh-owned 
luxury boutiques in the Foch-Allenby district just east of the mall. The Aza- 
dea Group, the latest and largest incarnation of the Amal-related Maxima 
Fashion Group, owns 15 shops in the Souks alone.®? 
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Clearly Solidere’s city building is just as much a network affair as that 
which produced Verdun. A Maxima Fashion Group official confirmed that 
Maxima/Azadea shops were guaranteed prominent positions within the 
new Souks by virtue of “a gentleman’s agreement” with Solidere officials.” In 
moments of candor, Solidere officials, themselves, acknowledge this reality. 
Coordination with “the competition,” according to one, both “directly and 
indirectly,” was meant to ensure a complementary, rather than competitive, 
retail offer.”! 


It could be argued that the presence of such networks is not indicative of the 
failure of the Neoliberal imaginary but simply the result of politics intruding 
upon and undermining Hariri’s effort toward market-driven integration 
with capitalist globalization. But Hariri’s own networks were leaders in the 
game. Indeed, a company called the Hamra Shopping and Trading Com- 
pany, with close ties to Hariri and his minister of justice, not only owns three 
shops in the new Beirut Souks itself. Solidere sold HSTC’s owners a large prop- 
erty adjacent to its flagship development, upon which to build their own 
mall, to house exclusively HSTC-owned brands.*? Despite Solidere’s self- 
representation as the embodiment of the most sophisticated practices of 
capitalist economic rationality and despite its claim to be the flagship of 
market-driven reconstruction, development of the city center remains a 
highly politicized network affair. 


CONCLUSION 


The pursuit of power and position by such politico-economic networks, net- 
works that operate through and alongside families, militia organizations, 
business groups, and government offices, confounds the Neoliberal imagi- 
nary. It is not simply a matter of replacing the rational individual of classical 
economics with a more social conception of the network. As Mitchell points 
out, this would simply avoid a deeper question: How is it that the demarca- 
tion line between the political and economic, impossible to locate within 
these networks of individuals, families, companies, and political offices, 
comes to anchor the commonsense ontology of liberal economics?” 

For Mitchell, it is economic knowledge production and the practices of 
governance derived from them that makes this separation between the eco- 
nomic and political seem to be real. Without that boundary, which posits an 
economic sphere marked by its own universal rationality that pre-exists cul- 
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ture or politics, the scientific justifications for market society, to say nothing 
of class privileges within that society, evaporate to reveal a world of political 
power and predation, the normative defence of which becomes difficult to 
sustain. 

The ontological separation is key to the externalization of liberalism’s re- 
peated failures to live up to the promises it makes. In the case of Lebanon, 
the International Financial Institutions’ construction of a post-conflict en- 
vironment, while creating a coherent picture intelligible only from within 
the discourse and denying its own participation within the tale it narrates, 
cannot but set the stage for the failure of Neoliberal reconstruction, and a 
redoubling of development-industry efforts to format the complex Lebanese 
political economy into Neoliberal terms. As Ferguson argues, however, fail- 
ure does not mean that the interventions are without powerful effects. These 
“instrument effects” are the unintended outcomes that arise from the eli- 
sions required by development discourse to make itself whole, and from the 
ability of powerful forces to work in and through the discourse in pursuit of 
their own interests.” 

Three such instrument effects can be identified in the case of Lebanon. 
First, recall that the analytical construction of the post-conflict environ- 
ment required the simultaneous presence and absence of politics and vio- 
lence. The war is represented as the all-important cause of economic col- 
lapse, yet at the same time, the particular politico-economic dynamics of the 
war are hidden within an analytical black box. The war is depoliticized and 
reduced to an “idiosyncratic shock.” The wartime politico-economic pro- 
cesses are hidden. The transnational networks that animated them, in this 
rarefied discourse, then remain invisible, even as they arise to capture the 
commanding heights of the newly Neoliberalized post-conflict political 
economy. 

Second, this domestication of politico-economic processes has the fur- 
ther important effect of enabling these illiberal networks to hide their power 
in and over the state apparatus and economic processes. It enables them to 
colonize, contour, or bypass the state, and so turn its administration and 
economic reforms to their own purposes, first of which is the consolidation 
of their power. This weakening of the state further restricts access to eco- 
nomic opportunity, as would-be entrepreneurs find themselves caught up in 
network rivalries or blocked by formal and informal monopolies. Moreover 
this network power combines with progressive impoverishment of the pop- 
ulace to produce increasing political and economic dependence of the latter 
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upon the former. Indeed, today, sectarian clientelist networks take on the 
form of civil society NGOs, as elite-funded social welfare/patronage systems 
or family organizations such as the now famous Hariri Foundation, and po- 
litical parties such as Hizballah increasingly provide social welfare services 
and access to education and economic opportunity.”> 

Together these combine to produce a third effect of Neoliberalism’s failed 
promise: the consolidation of wartime social divisions and the deterrence of 
democracy. In the case of Lebanon, this manifested in the solidification of a 
sectarian troika that governed throughout the 1990s, that cooperated to ex- 
pand and protect the network activities of which they were a part, but also to 
suppress or tame political forces, such as those of the non-sectarian labor 
movement, that may have challenged their control. 

The geography of elite enclaves and the new shopping malls and luxury 
apartment towers that anchor them are an inscription of this network power 
and the instrument effects of Neoliberal reconstruction into the social fabric 
of the city. Neoliberalism’s production of the illiberal city is not the result of 
cultural or political interference with otherwise universal economic ratio- 
nality or the universally applicable economic policies meant to liberate such 
rationality. Nor is Neoliberalism’s production of the illiberal city simply the 
accidental result of the misrepresentations that constituted the Lebanese 
economy-as-picture. It is the product of the systematic removal of the Inter- 
national Financial Institutions’ enforcement of aid conditionality, their use 
of social trauma as an opportunity to impose painful and politically unpopu- 
lar policies, and their reliance upon, and promotion of, illiberal forces as the 
means by which to do so. Despite their claim to a privileged position as de- 
tached observers, they were active participants in shaping the post-conflict 
environment itself. The illiberal city, then, is a product, in concrete and 
glass, in invisible boundaries of reinforced sect and class, of what was absent 
from the post-conflict environment they produced. 
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Conclusion 


Aftermath 
A Speculative Conclusion 


DANIEL BERTRAND MONK AND DAVID CAMPBELL 


THE ESSAYS ASSEMBLED in this volume seek to lay bare a set of common 
practices by means of which stakeholders in international peacebuilding ef- 
fectively construe the same environment they aspire to repair. For this rea- 
son, and in a very precise sense, these studies are not only reviews of the 
“imaginative geography” of a peacebuilding technocracy; no less important, 
they are also critical ethnographies of the interventionist “habitus” that at- 
tends it. Each of the essays lays out in detail how a new technocracy’s ratio- 
nalizations of self-interest attain the standing of pragmatic knowledge— 
that is, a species of self-evidence. In the sum of these case studies, the volume 
negates any complete distinction between ideology and best practices in the 
identification and management of the post-conflict environment. 

The key finding of this work is that the post-conflict environment that is 
ruminated and acted upon by the policy community and war intellectuals is 
a reification. In this collection’s discrete analyses of transitional justice, gov- 
ernance, refugee management, and aid and redevelopment, a single constel- 
lated image emerges: the imputed object of attentions is one that stakehold- 
ers themselves constitute a priori as a site of action and intervention. To put 
matters very bluntly: the post-conflict environment is, first and foremost, 
the site of liberal peacebuilding’s own “shock doctrine.”! 

To suggest that the post-conflict environment of the policy intellectuals’ 
imagination attains a species of “phantom objectivity” is necessarily to raise 
important epistemological questions, the elaboration of which is the princi- 
pal aim of this conclusion.” The contributors to this project are confirmed in 
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their suspicion that the post-conflict environment is a reification of the so- 
cial relations between those the term itself construes and sanctions respec- 
tively as subjects and objects of action. At the same time, they reject any con- 
ception of reification as a “veil” over the real—that is, that reifications 
amount to a matter of flawed perspectives that might be adjusted and sharp- 
ened incrementally without questioning the historical status of the appara- 
tus of viewing/framing in toto. The post-conflict environment is indeed a 
phantom object, but its reification is a reality whose career needs to be ex- 
plored and documented. 

If the “ersatz” immediacy of the post-conflict environment cannot be 
substituted by a more authentic image of it, how is one to assess that same 
career?? How, in other words, is one to understand the actuality of reifica- 
tion—of universal mediation—and its political effects? Particularly, when 
formal political thought has largely reduced the question of mediation to 
that of an impediment to proper model building rather than as an irreduc- 
ible fait social to be modeled.* The chapters in this collection tentatively 
point to one possible approach. Catherine Goetze suggests that stakeholders 
in transitional governance define and treat the post-conflict environment as 
an absolute value against which political reality falls short. In that process, 
she argues, a post-conflict technocracy is at the same time “enabling reper- 
toires of action, and assigning roles to international and local actors.” These 
roles are, in turn, consistent with what Andrew Herscher refers to as “ritual- 
ized post-conflict practices” whereby stakeholders “stage themselves” in 
ways that displace attention from “the conflicts that emerge and intensif[y] 
during post-conflict reconstruction” (emphasis added). Together, these es- 
says begin to describe a performative order that is similarly corroborated in 
Keeler’s analysis of peacebuilding regimes in Iraqi Kurdistan, where political 
grievances must be enacted as medical disorders (and more specifically, as 
trauma) before they can be acknowledged by a post-conflict technocracy at 
all. Mundy’s assessment of present and absent transitional justice frame- 
works similarly describes a condition in which advocates of normative na- 
tional reconciliation models (truth commissions, primarily) engage in a “de- 
nial or repudiation of alternative models” and in so doing, “performatively 
co-constitute the key terrain of operation.” If Sanyal’s assessment of refugee 
management and Hourani’s analysis of post-conflict reconstruction do not 
highlight a performative reification of the post-conflict environment di- 
rectly, they nevertheless confirm it strongly in chilling examples of the way 
that Palestinian refugees found themselves compelled to build permanent 
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dwelling behind tent-flaps of emergency housing (to stay in line with the 
proper “staging” of UNRWA-sponsored aid); and, in accounts of the way that 
IFI’s “foreground how. . . [a] simple drama of pre-war free market prosperity, 
war-induced dislocation and the promise of neoliberal recovery . . . [frames] 
the further construction of the post-conflict environment to follow.” 

So, if it is possible to understand this volume’s chapters as “ethnogra- 
phies of the interventionist habitus” they are at the same time contempo- 
rary histories of a dramaturgical order. In them, the post-conflict environ- 
ment presents itself to view as something that is performed in, and as, a 
relation between habitus and reification—between apparent (best) practices, 
on one hand, and mediating structures, on the other. No one should be sur- 
prised by this turn of events. Sociology, in particular, has long understood 
that the dramaturgy underpins the relational dimensions of conflict, and so 
has described both the “dynamics of contention” and “strategic interaction” 
as performances of the political.° Similarly, students of strategy have sought 
to codify the “rules” governing such performances in their efforts to work 
through the logic of deterrence, most typically by eliding the very notion of 
dramaturgy with the concept of “coordination games.”° 

The contributors to this volume approach the dramaturgical constitu- 
tion of a reified post-conflict environment obliquely, and to some degree in- 
tuitively. But the implications of their insights may be addressed directly in 
this conclusion. First, to see the post-conflict environment as something 
that is dramaturgically constituted is to do away with the agentic bias. In the 
scenarios presented, both the subjects and objects of intervention— 
stakeholders and the inhabitants of the post-conflict environment—are re- 
peatedly confirmed to be actors rather than self-proximate agents.” (To some 
degree, this comes with the “territory,” inasmuch as the post-conflict envi- 
ronment is a region defined by stark decisions about giving and taking. And 
wherever means-testing is an issue, as Goffman and others have noted, per- 
formances usually follow.)® These forms of coping notwithstanding, the key 
finding, here, is clear: while participants in and observers of intervention 
regimes may have some leeway in playing their own roles and imposing cer- 
tain roles on others, they are nonetheless compelled to assume roles if they 
are to “qualify” as actors in (staging) the post-conflict arena to begin with. 

Second, to understand the post-conflict environment as a dramaturgical 
order is to begin to approach its normative content. As a reification that is 
tautologically constituted as “immediate” by the mediating routines of 
those who perform it, the post-conflict environment advances what The- 
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odor Adorno once described as a broader “theodicy of conflict”— that is, a 
perverse and paradoxical belief that human life “could only have been per- 
petuated by means of conflict” but which treats conflict as an exceptional 
condition.’ The post-conflict environment, in other words, is a stage on 
which we collectively confer a palliative meaning on violence by showing 
how what follows somehow makes all that has happened exceptional, just 
like in Steven Spielberg’s Schindler’s List where the progeny of Holocaust sur- 
vivors happily run through wheat fields, inadvertently stamping an affirma- 
tive interpretation upon horror. 


In sum, the post-conflict environment is the scenario for a “metaphysics of 
death,” whereby the assertion of meaning reverts to “mere ideology.” 1° That 
it has not been previously examined as such—as we have tried to suggest—is 
partly due to the fact that the normative descriptions of the post-conflict 
environment in policy and other literatures have not attracted the signifi- 
cant attention of a critical theory of conflict. But there is another reason as 
well: if a reified post-conflict environment only “appears” in stylized con- 
ventions of liberal peacebuilding—that is, in a performance of the political 
already assessed in sociological and political studies—it also differs from 
them in a significant sense. Where the former scrutinize how the interac- 
tions between players tacitly define the social situation in which they are 
bound—establish a common “frame,” in Goffman’s language—here, the in- 
teraction is effectively between players and the frame itself—that is, between, 
stakeholders in intervention regimes and the post-conflict environment 
they make. 

And, because one of the actors in this drama is presumed to be “inert”— 
the post-conflict environment “itself’—a different and unexamined con- 
ception of dramaturgy necessarily emerges out of the cases assembled here. 
If, for students of strategic interaction, the best analogy for the reified social 
world is a stage, in reviewing the dramaturgical constitution of a reified post- 
conflict environment we encounter something far closer to the analogy of 
people’s behavior before a camera. This implies a search beyond Social Sci- 
ence. For example, the connection between post-war conditions and their 
framing has featured prominently in the analysis of so-called rubble movies 
of Italian neorealist cinema and German Trtimmerfilme of the same period." 
But for affirmation of the deeper findings of this volume one would have to 
turn to the genres of crime scene photography and photojournalism. There, 
finally, one regularly encounters seemingly unscripted performances whose 
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unstated purpose is to re-inscribe the social condition of violence within the 
sociological “frame” of its exceptionalization. This is where our speculation 
abounds, but the proto-argument is that in the visual realm of the photo- 
graphic image, the practices of dramaturgy and reification, leading to the 
production of an a priori frame, become visible. 

Photographs of violence “after the fact” do possess a forensic character. 
But not in the sense usually ascribed to things like conventional crime scene 
photography. What aftermath photography documents and effects at once is 
not the occurrence of death, but its social re-inscription. This is what makes 
the so-called Naked City photography of Arthur Fellig (better known as “Wee- 
gee”) so critically important to any interpretation of a reified post-conflict 
environment.’ In works such as his famed “Drowning Victim,” Weegee’s 
portrayal of efforts to resuscitate a drowned man at a New York beach actually 
elicited poses (and even smiles) for the camera by the victim’s girlfriend and 
bystanders. Similarly, in the body horror genre of photos like “Their First 
Murder,” “Human Head Cake Box Murder,” and “Balcony Seats at a Murder,” 
one begins to understand that what Weegee’s camera brought into the open 
at Coney Island is far from unique.” The photographs themselves, rather 
than Weegee or his subjects, point to and are part of a new reality in which 
the social afterlife of death eclipses the fact of dying. It is in this sense of a rei- 
fication of death that “Horror is beyond the reach of Psychology.” 

In contemporary photographic visualizations of violence, Weegee’s leg- 
acy continues because the historical conditions that made his work relevant 
have not gone away. Arguably, they have only intensified. By way of exam- 
ple: The Aftermath Project—founded and run by Sara Terry, who spent ten 
years producing a visual essay on post-war Bosnia—publishes an annual vol- 
ume of picture essays produced by photographers who have received new 
production grants from the Project. Entitled War Is Only Half the Story, the 
fifth of these volumes contained a number of photographs that could have 
been taken straight from a Weegee album. See, for example, Miquel Dewever- 
Plana’s images of the urban violence rife in Guatemala as a consequence of 
its thirty-six years of armed conflict and genocide. A harshly lit photograph 
shows the bodies of four unnamed young men strewn on the ground in front 
of a local shop with the numbered tags of investigators marking the presence 
of evidence around them." Indeed, there is now a recognizable visual genre 
called “the late photography of war” that is represented in the work of Angus 
Boulton, Luc Delahaye, Joel Meyerowitz, Richard Mosse, Simon Norfolk, So- 
phie Ristelhueber, Paul Seawright, and others.'> As one observer has astutely 
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observed, what characterizes this genre of image making—as something 
quite distinct from the heroic allure of combat photography—is that it is “ut- 
terly lacking in epic qualities.” 16 

Clearly, “aftermath photography” favors the plebeian over the heroic as 
it attempts to challenge facile distinctions between war and what follows it. 
As Sara Terry details, the purpose of the entire Aftermath Project itself is to 
challenge traditional depictions of conflict by disputing the idea that the 
end of violence necessarily corresponds with the inauguration of peace.” 
However, in favoring the mundane and the everyday as metonyms for quasi- 
enduring conflict and semi-absent peace, aftermath photography inadver- 
tently surrenders itself to the same theodicy of war under discussion here. In 
the performances of bathos that it elicits and favors, such photography pres- 
ents the contours of the “new normalcy” of life under constant threat. 18 Be- 
cause of this, aftermath photography is perversely palliative. It harmonizes 
suffering with the inevitability of a new, and violent, status quo. 

Assimilating the intolerable as normal, aftermath photography still dis- 
aggregates war from the realm of daily existence of political violence. In so 
doing, it effects a difference without much of a distinction. And this is the 
precise labor of reification that the aftermath genre shares with all produc- 
tions of the post-conflict environment itself, and which it refracts so ex- 
pertly. It is not just that aftermath photographies contort the post-conflict 
environment into something conforming with its imputed significance, just 
like the other stakeholder knowledges reviewed in this volume. Instead, we 
are concerned with the way aftermath photography elicits the participation 
of the subjects of intervention in the “framing” of their own circumstances. 
In that process we see an allegory of the laborious framing of the post-conflict 
environment itself—that is, the precise mechanism of the post-conflict envi- 
ronment’s dramaturgical constitution. The post-conflict environment, in 
sum, is constituted in the extorted performances of those upon whom ac- 
commodation to a dramaturgical order becomes the price of survival. 
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